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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE excellent inflruftios given in this 
treatiſe upon Planting, Gardening, and rural 
| OEconomy, are the reſult of many years 
Experience: the approbation the Author's 
labours baus received, together with the 
opinion of their merit, from many re- 
 Jpefable Members of the Dublin Society, 
have encouraged the Iriſh Editor to republiſh 
the ſame, with the Author's laſt correions 
and improvements, which he now offers to 
' the Public {at leaft as well printed as 'the 


Engliſh edition} for only balf ff rhe 
London price. 


DvBLin, 
February, 1784. 
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Sir T HOMAS GASCOIGNE; Bart. 


Tai Fruits of. my e 
whatever they may be, belong 
to you: your gaodnebs, and ge- 
nerofity have already greatly over- 
paid them; vet L neyer durſt have 
petitioned for your patronage and 
protection for theſe Sheets, which | 
I preſume to offer to the Public, 
but from a perfect conviction of 
their utility : being ſufficiently 
acquainted with your knowledge 
in my profeſſion, and more ſo 
with the rigour with which you 


would treat the errors of your 


own 


„% DEDICATION. © 
own ſervant when they regard- 
ed the public. 


I have the honour to be, with the 
utmoſt reſpect and gratitude, 


. 


' Your dutiful ſervant, 


JOHN KENNEDY. 


PRE F A C E. 


A New Publication of this Work 
affords the Author the pleaſing taſk 
of returning thanks to the Public 
for the favourable reception it has met 
with, which gives him * pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction. 


— 


He thinks himſelf obliged, in a 
particular manner, to thoſe Gentle- 
men who have honoured him with 
letters of approbation of his Work, 
many of whom have generouſly con- 


feſſed the ſingular advantage their 


Pineries have received by applying 

| his preparation for deſtroying thoſe 
inſets ſo pernicious and deſtructive 
to the Ananas or ods: which 
it has effectually completed. 


Many purchaſers of the former 
edition of this work, as well 
| as 
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as his friends, have requeſted 
him to publiſh his thoughts upon 
the Management and Pruning of 
Fruit- trees in general, aſſuring him 
that it would prove a valuable ad- 
dition to this work. oh. 
As . with their gatrering 
EY he has ventured-to lay: before 
the Public a courſe of many years 


practice, Which he has followed with 
the greateſt ee 


The many ahbe ens on Gar- 
dening and Planting, which have 
been offered of late years to the 
Public, might have diſcouraged the 
Author of this Treatiſe from the 
preſent attempt; but as moſt of 
thoſe that have fallen in his way treat 
the ſubject in too general and ſpecu- 
lative a method to be of ſervice to 

practitioners, his intention in the fol- 

n ſheets is not to deliver him- 
: ſelf 
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ſelf ſyſtematically, but, in the moſt 
explicit manner, to lay before the 
Public, facts, that have been ſucceſs- 
aur reduced to pram oy TY 


Each particular ſubject he means 
to treat of, he will take up from the 
beginning. and give the moſt mi- 
nute directions as to the method of 
culture, labour, and management; 
ſpecifying the ſeaſons that each 


particular work is to be performed in. 


The planting of poor waſtes, moor- 
lands and apparent barren mountains, 
has been but ſeldom treated of, and 
in very few places attempted. 


The ſucceſs the Author has had in 
planting ſuch grounds, even in the 
north of Scotland, has induced him to 
treat that ſubject rather largely; and 

he flatters himſelf that, if his direc- 
tions are followed, extenſive tracts of | 


„ _ — n_ 
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land which are now uſcleſs, there 


and in other Countries, may become 
ornamental and profitable. 


A general ſy ſyſtem of Gardening not 
being the intention of this Treatiſe, 
the Author will confine himſelf to the 
managetnent of Fruit-trees in gene- 
ral, of Vines, Ananas or Pine-Apple, 
ee and a new method of 
raiſing Muſhrooms without ſpawn, 


His method of managing the dif- 
ferent Soils proper for Borders, for 
Planting Fruit- trees, and of Pruning 
them, if not the beſt, has at leaſt the 
merit of being ſo new, that it differs 
entirely from any thing he has ſeen, 
both as to theory and practice. 


The management of Fruit- trees has 
been treated at large by moſt of the 
eminent writers on the ſubject of Gar- 
dening. The Author has read them 

with 
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with attention, and while he ſees 
great objections to all their plans, 
finds leſs reaſon to attach himſelf to 
any one of them, as there are hardly 
two writers of one opinion; but it is 


his buf neſs to endeayour to be as 


accurate as poſſible himſelf, and not 
to criticiſe on the defects of others, 


He would ut owe have it un- 
derſtood, that by reading this treatiſe 
every perſon who can diſtinguiſh a 


peach from a pear, will be able to 


undertake the management of Fruit- 


trees, &c. for if books could make 


proficients, there would be no occa- 
ſion for maſters in any art or branch 
whatever, 


Neither ſhould any one attempt to 


plant or prune without having been 
ſome time under a frilful perſon, 
whoſe practical inſtructions being 


added to a careful obſeryation of the 


1 LS rules 
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rules here given, cannot fail of ſuc- 


ceeding to the utmoſt expectation of 
thoſe who follow them, which is the 
moſt ardent wiſh of the . 


The directions given on thoſe 


heads being very different from the 


general practice, may perhaps make 
ſome rather diffident in following 
them; but the Author avers that 


they are what he has purſued with 


the greateſt ſucceſs for nag years. 


Agiculture being now the obj 60 | 


of general attention, the Author Ta 
added to this Treatiſe the cultivation 


of - Field-Cabbages and Carrots, in- 


duced thereto by the great erops he 


has himſelf raiſed, and the great ad- 


vantage they are of in feeding of cat- 


Fl 


The growing of Turnips too is be- 


come an obje&t of the greateſt, conſe- 


quence 
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quence” for feeding of Cattle; the 


Author, eg has from many 
accurate obſervations added a chap- 
ter on their cultivation; his method 
has been followed by many who have 
raiſed them with the greateſt ſucceſs 
for years in different parts of Eng- 
land. The great waſte every year, 
occaſioned by their rotting (and the 
larger they are the more they are lia- 
ble to it) muſt be a conſiderable loſs 
to the grower, which may be avoid- 
ed in a great meaſure. by pulling and 
houſing them, eſpecially the large 
ones, in dry weather, which, from 
repeated trials he is warranted to ſay, 
will effectually preſerve them. 
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is bonoſtions, ors Vet lin abanany 


1 E Aadande tract of rocky, waſte and 
heath lands in this kingdom, if converted in⸗ 
to plantations of thriving trees, would proye 
a certain benefit to poſterity) as Well as a 
pleaſing reflection to thoſe ho are at the ex-" 
pence of performing fo great and god 4 work: 
Jo aſſiſt the generous p lanter in his patridtic* | 
deſign, is the intention "7 this firſt chapter. 1 
ſhall, ſuppoſe the tract of country, now in 
view, to conſiſt of rocky, billy, and heath 
land, with little or no foil. "Such. unpromi- | 
ſing ground may be covered with wood in 
the following manner. | 
B Tas 
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light ax-hoes, broad at one end and narrow 
at the other. With the broad end pare off 
the graſs or heath as thin as poſſible; then 
with the narrow end ſtir the ground to four 
or five inches, if you can; picking out ſuch 
ſmall ſtones as are looſened by the hack in 
ſtirring the ground, always avoiding large 
ſtones; but where theſe, or pieces of rock 
intervene, at three feet diſtance from the 
rock make as many places round as you can, 
for no ground ſhould be loſt; and although 
the trees are near on one fide, they will 

have ſufficient air to grow to maturity. 


1 Tars work ſhould be done in ſummer, 
Wo that the places looſened may have the ad- 
1 vantage of the firſt rains in autumn to moiſt- 
en them; for there is no planting in ſuch 
1 grounds until they are moiſtened after ſtir- 
1 renne 
brake. 


THERE is nothing more to be done until 
the planting-ſeaſon, which ſhould be as early 
as the weather will permit; for if done late, 
a dry ſpring would be of bad conſequence. 1 


Wurd you begin to plant, take up no 
0 more trees at a time than can be planted in 


one day, taking care not to expoſe the roots 
to the ſun or wind. 


TAE 
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Tas beſt method is ts ſow and plant the 
trees alternately. So when you plant, the 


places for ſeed ſhould be left until the ſeaſon 
for ſowing in ſpting. \ 


Tux trees fit for unkiag in ſuch Bases | 
are, at the ſummit of hills, Scotch firs and 
larches. This is the proper ſituation for 
larch, it being an inhabitant of high and cold 
places. A great reaſon' for its growing crook- 
ed, is its being planted in low ſituations and 
good land, where it gtows too faſt, and is not 
able to —_— its large head. : 

Tae and north, and north-eaſt aſpeas 
ſhould be planted with Scotch fir and larch; 
and towards the bottom of the hill, in the ſams 
afpets, beech will thrive.” If there are fix 
inches of ſoil, fown or Egon will grow 

very well; and though the. ſoil be poor, 
clumps of ſycamore for ornament will grow 
beyond expectation; as they will receive the 
moifture' 8 fem the bigher 3 This may 
be ſeen in natural woods. | 


THz other aſpects ſhould be planted with 
beech, hornbeam, ſycamore, and all the bot- 


tom with oaks: if three or four mountain 
aſhes are planted in different placea/th they will 


add to the beauty of the plantation; but the 
word is elite value. | 
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| 4s Tax common wood, or rough-lea ved Elm, 


will grow in a very poor ſoil to great perfec- 
tion, and may be planted next to the Beech. 


Theſe muſt be planted very thick. There 


are many firs and pines brought from Ame- 


rica that thrive in poor land. Of theſe there 
have been no large plantations made ; what 
have been planted are for ornament, and the 
wood of them does not ſeem to differ much 
from-the Scotch, which we are ſure comes to 
a great ſize in a very poor ſoil, and at a diſ- 
tance they have much the ſame appearance. 
The beauty of ſuch' plantations is-only to be 
ſeen from diſtant views. The ſeeds of the 
ſame ſort of trees ſhould be ſown in every 
other place left vacant in planting. At the 
top, where the Scotch firs and larches are 
planted, there ſhould be no places left, as 


theſe trees are of a very quick growth, and 


the ſeeds of the fir kinds are fubject to be 
devouted by birds. The young plants alſo, 


for the firſt year, are very ſubject to be 


thrown out of the ground by froſt. And, 


what is more material, they would be ſmo⸗ | 


thered by thoſe TR" if ns ſhould meet 
with no mifchance. [ro AK 


| Is: ſowing, you may put ſome acorns a- 
mongſt the planted beech, as they are near 
of a growth. They will grow from ſeed. 


where they will not thrive hen planted, and, 


3 into the cavities with their young - 
- fibrous 
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fibrous roots, will find ſufficient nouriſhment 
where there is little appearance of. a tree's 
growing. In-natural woods we often ſee fine 


oaks in ſuch ſituations, and there is no doubt. 
ſuch trees were from ſeeds accidentally dropt. 


Ir ſhould be obſerved, that all trees thrive 
better in clumps than when mixed If mix- 
ed, they ſhould be with trees of an equal 


growth, which is ſeldom conſidered. It has 


been a common practice to mix Scotch firs 
with oak and beech (the Scotch fir is of a very 
quick growth, for ten years, the oak and beech 


of a very flow growth for near that time) to 


keep them warm, and to encourage their 
growth. The practice is very wrong, and quite 
contrary to the preſent ſyſtem of thick plant- 
ing. If the-firs are planted at ſix feet diſt- 
ance, with an oak between, they will ſmother 
the oaks in a few years; and if taken away 
ſooner, they do not anſwer the end they were 
planted for. If the oaks are planted alone at 
three feet diſtance, they will thrive much bet- 
ter, for they ſuffer more from the cold 
when the firs are taken away, than any ad- 
vantage they can receive from their warmth 
while they remain. When the firs are taken 
away your oaks ſtand at fix feet diſtance, 
which is too much, as the intention of plant- _ 
ing thick is fruſtrated, which is to prev ent 


pruning and to keep the trees warm, both“ 
ö Which 
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which are of the greateſt conſequence to 
plantations on poor land. 


WHERE there i is ſo much rock, and indeed 
no appearance of earth, there is no poſſibility | 


of ſtirring the earth with a hack; yet we 
muſt not deſpair of raiſing trees and ſhrubs, 


which is evident to be ſeen in natural woods 
where trees and ſhrubs are ſeemingly grow- 
ing out of the ſtone. No art can pretend to 
plant in ſuch places; but nature ſhews us 
what ſhe can do, and by following her die- 
tates we may accompliſh what has been 
thought impoſlible. 


In all rocks there are openings and cavi- 
ties, and by the moiſture falling from the 
higher parts of the rock into the bottom of 


the openings, there is ſufficient nouriſhment 


to vegetate ſeeds ; and when they are once in 


a growing ſtate, the young roots will find ca- 


vities and openings to puſh into, and alſo 
nouriſhment ſafficient to make a tree, buſh, 
or ſhrub. It cannot be ſo certain to get trees 
and ſhrubs to grow in rocks as in earth ; but 


it may be depended on that many will grow, 


and to a great ſize, The only method is to 
drop ſeeds into the cavities. 


Tux beſt ſeaſon for dropping ſeeds into 


rocks is as ſoon as they are full ripe and dry ; 


but there are ſo many mice and other vermin 
- about 
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about ſuch places in winter, not overſtoeked 
with proviſion, that they deſtroy every thing 
within their reach. To remedy this as much 
as poſſible, the feeds may be ſo prepared as 
to be ſown or dropped in March wa un 
ſucceſs. 


>4 


THE pethincation of the ſeeds for dropping 
amongſt rocks, and ſowing plantations on all 
kinds of poor land, wil be oma! os 1 


| that head. 


| In order to drop the ſeeds amongſt rocks, 
let a man take a few of the following ſeeds, 
and drop three or four of a kind into each ca- 
vity, obſerving to drop the largeſt ſeeds into 
the deepeſt cavities, ſuch as acorns, beech- 
maſt, hornbeam, evergreen oaks, yews, moun- 
tain aſh, hollies, haws; and into the leſſer 
openings, broom, juniper, _, birch, and 


wood elm. 


Tuxsz RH ſhould be gone over the fol- 
lowing ſpring, as there are many accidents to 
prevent the growing of the ſeeds. There will 
be no occaſion to have any regard to drop 
the ſame ſorts of ſeeds into the holes as they 
were dropped the ſpring before; for if both 


grow, it will be of no- bad conſequence, as 
we often ſee two trees of different kinds 


growing in natural woods on bare rocks. 
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Ir may ſeem ridiculous to drop ſeeds into 
rocks ; but. it is evident, that many fine trees 
are growing in ſuch places, and it muſt have 
been occaſioned from ſeed accidentally drop- 


Ping, This is no more than following nature, 


and ſhe has taught us what is to be done to 
cover ſuch places as have been left naked and 
Gilagreeable. | 


Ir may be objected, that there are many 
trees in natural woods, on rocks, that pro- 
duce ſeed, and yet there are many bare places 
on the ſame rocks. But it may be remarked, 


that many of the ſeed falling into one cavity 
may entice vermin to deſtroy the whole, and 


many places where none fall. The ſmall 
quantity that is dropped into each place is no 


great temptation to vermin, and the regular 


dropping Ae any being mſſied. 


I uvs here be underſtood as flaking of 
ſuch places where there is very little earth, 


and of bare rocks where there appears to be 
no earth, and where it ſeems almoſt impoſſi- 


ble for any thing to grow, and where the 
ſpade could be of no ſervice. But I am cer- 
tain, if the directions given are followed, a 


fine foreſt will ſucceed a barren mountain, 


which will be a great pleaſure to the preſent 
poſſeſſor, a profit to poſterity, and an advan- 
tage to the kingdom in general. 


Having 
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- Havixs given directions for planting the 
barren mountain, where there is little ſoil, 1 
ſhall now take into conſideration gra velly 
hills, heaths, and commons, where there is ſo 
much earth that little holes ay be made 1 to 
plant and ſow in. 28 | ol} 


| 
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Maxs the holes at Moods foot diſtance as: - 
deep as the ſoil will allow, and one foot broad, 
if the ground is not very ſtony at top. The 
readieſt method is to pare off the ſurface with 
2 paring ſpade; but if ſtony, the broad end of 
the ax-hole will be the beſt: If graſs, pare it 
off as thin as poſſible, lay it aſide, dig out the 
earth, and lay the pared ſurface into the bot- 
tom, laying in the earth in the form of a mole- 


hill, to -remain until the ſeaſon for planting 
and ſowing. This work ſhould be performed. 


' early in ſummer for the rains to moiſten the 


carth, which is always very dry when 
turned up, and there is. no danger of weeds 
growing on ſuch land. The earth being laid 
up round will have more advantage of being 
mellowed by the weather; and when the 
planting ſeaſon comes, there is nothing to do 
but to level the ground even with the ſur. 
face and plant. 


A MAN can make three hundred holes in 
a day, and two men may plant a thouſand, 
and do them well. 


Ir 


} 
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Ir the ſurface be coarle, benty graſs or ſhort 
heath, which is often the caſe in ſuch poor 
land, pare it off with the hoe as thin as poſſi · 
ble, and throw it away. The paring ſpade 
ſhould not be uſed, as it takes too much of 
the ſcanty ſoil: for in ſuch dry ground any 
thing that is light keeps it open, and is of ve- 


ry bad conſequence by making the ground 
lighter and drier. 


Tus holes being laid in this poſition, will 
be in good condition to plant after the firſt 
autumn rains, for moſt kinds of deciduous 
trees. They ſhould be planted as ſoon as 
the leaf is decayed. They may be planted 
in open weather the beginning of winter, 
but never in the ſpring on ſuch dry ground. 


OAK and larch are an exception to the ge- 
neral rule; for although they are deciduous 


plants, their proper time of planting is late in 
ſpring. 2 
Oax- thrives beſt when it is removed in the 
ſpring, juſt befare the bud begins to puſh; 
that is about the beginning of March. This 
' ſhould always be obſerved in the removing 
of thoſe that have been trained-in the nurſery 
for four or five years, as in a great meaſure 
ſucceſs depends on their being removed at a 
proper time. I have planted oaks of ſix and 
eight feet high, the latter end of April with 


god 
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good ſucceſs, but it Was into a fine ſtrong 
loamy ſoil. \ 


Tur young plants of oaks that are intended 
for bare ground ſhould be planted at the ſame 
time with the trees from the nurſery ; but if 
there is the appearance of a dry. ſpring, they 
muſt be planted before the ground is dry, or 
they will infallibly periſh. | 


As it is beſt to plant all kinds of trees by 
theddſel ves, it can be no inconvenience to leave 
the ground deſigned for oaks until the proper 
ſeaſon. This will be an advantage; as- the 
other ſorts of trees ſhould be planted ſooner, 
there will be more time to finiſh planting. 


Ir there « are any ſmall crooked PR in the 
nurſery, and ſeemingly good for little, prune 
their ſtems, and plant them by themſelves ; 
and after they have been planted two years, 
in any of the winter months cut them down 
an inch below the ground, and they will make 
fine ſtraight ſhootsnext ſummer. In the latter 
end of June, or beginning-of July, let them 
be gone through, and all the ſhoots but one 
of the ſtraighteſt and ſtrongeſt be ſlipped off 
with the finger and thumb, cloſing the earth 
round the' remaining plant ; they will come 
eaſily off at that ſeaſon, but if they ſtand 
much longer, we ſhall be in danger of tearing. , 
the bark off the ſtool, which, would ſpoil the 
| | "a tree, 


— 
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tree. There muſt be n6 knife made uſe of ; 


for if cut, they will puſh many ſhoots at every 
amputation, which would much injure the 
trees, as they muſt be cut again, and by that 


means will form a bunch round the root of 
the tree, which would be very detrimental, 


if not wholly deſtroy it. It will be neceſſary 


the next ſummer to go over them at the ſame 


ſeaſon, and ſtrip off any ſmall ſhoots that may 
have ſprung, after which no further care will 
be wanted. 'This is foreign to what I propo- 
ſed treating of; but I have ſeen ſuch oak 
plants thrown away as good for nothing. I 
have planted ſuch, and treated them as here 
directed, and have had a clump of fine trees, 
ftraighter and finer than thoſe planted with 

their heads. It is my opinion that all planted 
oaks which do not thrive, if they were cut 
down as above, would make fine trees. I 
have done ſo with ſome, and they anſwered 


very well. 


| Taz larch,although a deciduous tree, ſhould 


never be planted in winter, and in moſt au- 


tumns it is too late before it loſes itsleaf. The 
beſt ſeaſon then is the beginning of March, 
both for large and ſmall trees. They ſhould 
be planted juſt before the buds begin to puſh. 


It is a reſinous tree, although not an ever- 


green, and has ſmall fibrous roots like all 
kinds of firs and pines, whoſe roots ſhould 


never be cut, unleſs they have been long out 


of the ground. 


; NoN E 
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Nox of thoſe trees ſhould be planted 
when the wind is high, nor when the air 
is froſty ; their ſtrong roots being hard 
and brittle: the ſmall roots, if dried by 
froſt or wind, never recover, and 1t 1s 
from thoſe ſmall roots the tree is firſt put 
in a growing ſtate: this often occaſions the 
loſs of the tree, as the large roots are ſo 
hard, that they ſeldom puſh until the-tree 
is growing. Young larches have only ſmall 
roots, and require no cutting if planted 
ſoon after taken up. If the ſmall roots are 
dried, it is of bad conſequence, and is the 
reaſon they ſo often miſcarry when kept 
long out of the ground. All kinds of reſi- 
nous plants ſhould have their roots wrap- 
ped in wet moſs, if they are to be core 
to any diſtance. 


"Aus kinds of pines and firs ſhould 1 
planted early in autumn or in the ſpring; 
the latter is preferable, as early in autumn 
the ground is generally too dry, and after 
the rains have fallen, it will be too late, as 
the froſts may be expected ſoon; and 
ſhould they be very ſevere, it will throw 
the young trees out of the ground. 


THE Scotch firs ate an exception to the 
general rule; for they may be planted with 
_ ſafety from September to April; but in 
poor land that is hard and dry, it would be 
of great ſervice to put ſome graſs, ſtubble, 

or 
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or any light ſtuff round them, to keep out 
the froſt, as they are as ſubject to be thrown 
out of the ground as the other b | 


Ir ſhould be t ee that firs ought 


never to be planted in ſuch dry ground, as 


hete treated of, when very dry; neither 
ſhould they be planted when the ground is 
very wet. Two days after rain, it will be 
in good condition, that is, in high ground; 
but there are ſome very poor lands that are 
ſo flat, that the water has no way to run 


off. Such places ſhould be 1 in 
pri 


ALTao0ven the ground in general be ve- 
ry poor, yet in thoſe places where the wa- 
ter lies, it is richer, and generally of a 


ſtrongiſh loam, although ſhallow, and a 
clayey bottom. If the water can be drain- 
ed off, ſo that the ground remains only wet- 


tiſn, and not to ſtand to cover the ſurface, 
oak will thrive well in ſuch places, and 
grow faſter than in any other ground. I 
have had them ſhoot three feet in one year, 
being the ſecond aftet planting, and very 
ſtraight and ſtrong, although the whole 


ground was ſeveral times covered with wa- 


| * the firſt winter after being planted. 


- Wuzn ſuch plates are planted, the holes 
muſt not be made but as you plant; for if 
* holes were to be made as before directed, 

the 


- 
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the bottoms would be full of water, the 
tree would ſtand in a quagmire, and it 
would be impoſſible to faſten it. If the 
tree is planted fix inches above the level of 
the ſarface, it will be better, and the 


ground made up round the tree, in the 
form of a round-topp'd muſhroom. __» 


Ix theſe places we muſt deviate from the 
general rule for planting poor land. The 
trees planted here muſt be ſuch as have bern 
trained in the nurſery for four or five years, 
and of a pretty good growth. The reaſon 
is, that the ſmall fibres of young trees are 
eaſily rooted; therefore ſuch trees as are 
planted in this ground, muſt have all their 
ſmall roots pruned off. The ſtrong roots 
will bear the moiſture, and puſh freſh roots 
ſooner than in any other ground. It will 
be abſolutely neceffary to plant ſuch places 

in ſpring, and it may be performed ten days 
later than in any other grounds, for there 


will be ſufficient moiſture for thera all ma 
ſummer. 


TaBRE muſt TH. no places left for Gans 
ing here; for the moiſture would rot the 
| ſeeds. Spruce-fir, and the ſwamp-pine 
will thrive well in ſuch places ; and the 
plane tree will grow, if there is a foot deep 
of ſoil. Every one of the. poplar kind will 
do very well; but I think they ſhould all 


give place to the oak, which will thrive to 
admiration. 


/ PoPLARs 
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PorLaks of all kinds have come into 
great eſteem of late years, being found very 
fit for every ſort of country buſineſs. Se- 
veral gentlemen have made chamber-floors 
of them, which anſwer very- well; but wor 
will not be of long duration. 


As wood is ſcarce in many places, a ſmall 
place might be allotted for a plantation of 
poplars.; and as they are of a quick growth, 

they will come to uſe in a few years, and 
— better wood. They will grow in any 
land that is not very hard and dry; but as 
the intention of planting them is, that they 
may ſoon become profitable, it is adviſable 
to 1 thera 1 in a Py rich ſoil. 


Tux beſt method to propagate them is 
to cut them into truncheons of a yard long, 
and with an iron bar let them into the 
ground level with the ſurface, faſtening the, 

ground round them. They will puſh out 
many ſhoots' the following ſummer, which 

_ ſhould be all pulled off by the hand the end 
of June, or ſoon in July; only one of the 
ſtraighteſt and ſtrongeſt ſhould be left to 
grow to a tree. There will be more ſhoots 
puſhed out in the ſummer, which ſhould 
alſo be pulled off as before (for they are 
very ſubject to puſh out ſuckers) after 
which they require no further care; for if 
thay are = as 10 ſix feet diſtance, they 

| will 
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will prune themſelves, and grow very 
ſtraight, and to a gteat ſize in * years. 


Some ſhatpen them. like a ſtake, and 
drive them down with a mallet, but- that 1s 
not a good method ; for if in driving, they 
are ſcratched by tones or roots, the bark 
decays on that ſide, and often cauſes a ble- 
miſh in the tree after it has grown ſeveral 
years. When the bark is not broke, they 
puſh roots all along the truncheon to the 
very ſurface, and make much finer trees than 
thoſe platted with roots ; neither are they 
ſubjet to be blown up, which the others arc. 


In plantations where uhr vod is de- 
ſigned, ſome clumps of poplars will anſwet 
extremely well; if the ground! is inclined to 
wet, they will be fit for cutting much ſoon- 
er than any other wood; therefore they 
ſhould be kept by themſely es. 


Tus ſowing tree-ſeeds by the WV bub 
been ſome time in practice, and is certainly 
a good ſcheme ; but to uſe the plow in poor 
gravelly land, that is covered with ſhort 
heath, and has never been in tillage, will 
anſwet no end; or if the field or common 
be rough with coarſe graſs, and little ſoil, 
it will coſt ten times more expence to bring 
it into order for ſowing or planting, than 
making the holes for planting as before di- 

Q ' rected: 


* 
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rected; and the trees will thrive much bet- 


ter than when the coarſe graſs and heath 
are plowed in, unleſs the ground is worked 
until they are quite rotten, which would 
require a good deal of labour and expence 
to no purpoſe. 


Wär there is poor land, that has 
grown corn for ſome years, and is deſigned 
tot planting, plowing will be of great uſe, 
and a very profitable way of working it ; the 
field may, at a ſmall expence, be put into 
good condition, which will promote the 
growth, ſuccour and encourage the trees fot 
many years, even until their own foliage 
becomes a manure to them; and a crop of 
underwood may be expected. 


P lo the ground in autumn immediate- 


ly as ſoon as the corn is off, and let it lye all 
the winter to mellow ; plow it again 1n the 
' ſpring, as ſoon as the ground is in conditi- 
on; and a third plowing is neceſſary in or- 
der' to ſow turnip or rape ſeed, which 
ſhould be ſown as early as poſſible, and very 
thick. When it is grown fluſh, that is, juſt 
before the plants begin' to ſhoot (for they 
will all ſhoot that are thus ſown ſo early 
and thick) feed them off with ſheep ; as 
ſoon as they haveate them quite bare, plow 
the ground a fourth time; and if many 
weeds ſhould grow, which is hardly to be 

expected 


\ 
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expected in poor gravelly land, plow it 
again juſt before winter. When it is 
dry, let it lye all the winter rough until 


ſpring. 


Taz middle of April is the proper 3 
for ſowing the prepared ſeeds; but if they 
are ſown without any preparation, they 
ſhould be ſown the beginning of March. 
Early in the Spring there is always a great 
hurry of buſineſs; it will, therefore, be a 
great relief to have a week more to perform 
the ſame work ; and, beſides other advan- 
tages, this is a very eſſential one for prefer- 
ring the prepared ſeed. 


Jus before you intend to fow, plow and- 
harrow the- ground; and if the field is fo 
large as to take ſeveral days work, plow 1 
more than you can finiſh in a 1 


175 Tas ground being plowed So harrowed, 

mix beech-maſt, aſh-keys (the aſn-keys 
ſhould be buried a year in a pit, mixed with 
lifted coal- aſhes, as they never come up the 
firſt year) ſycamore, hornbeam, common 
black cherries, Spaniſh cheſnut, maple, and 
acorns, and ſow them broad=caſt all over the 
field; then plow the field with a very ſhal- 
low ee three inches, and ſcatter ſome 


birch and rough-lea ved elm- ſeed all over it. 
C 2 ä 


i 
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TRE proper timber-trees for ſuch land, 
with underwood, are oak, beech, and Spa- 
niſh cheſnuts, which are all much of a 
growth; and although this is not the proper 
ſoil for the oak, it will anſwer very well 
when ſown. Notwithſtanding there are all 
thoſe kinds of ſeeds ſown in the broad-caſt 
way, and covered by the plow, it would not 
be amiſs, at thirty feet diſtance, to plant 
three of the timber-tree ſeeds in a triangle 
of ſix inches diſtance, and then there will 


be a certainty of having the trees, which 


are to grow to timber, at a regular diſtance, 
(which might be marked, as the labour 
would not be much) and room for the un- 
derwood to grow ſo as never to be over- 
topp'd by the timber-trees. The whole 
ſhould then have a W won ſtroke with a 


buſh-harrow. 


Ir any large 3 ſuch as thiſtles, docks, 
or wild muſtard, ſhould grow, they ſhould 
be pulled by the hand when young; as for 
ſmall weeds they will be of ſervice in win- 
ter, to prevent the froſts throwing the ſeed- 


lings out of the ground, and will not grow 
in ſummer to be any ways detrimental to 


the plants; beſides, they will keep out the 


drought, which will be of . uſe in ſuch 


ground. 
Tur 
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Tux trees deſigned for timber ſhould 
have nothing of the tree kind grow nearer 
them at firſt than three feet; and the third 
year after ſowing, there ſhould be only one 
plant left in a plabe n om 510 


Tun whole ground ſhould be gone over 
the third year, and all the plants that 
are for underweod, and nearer than a foot; 
ſhould be drawn up, and the ground faft- 
ened round the remaining plants.. 


As there will be a number of young plants 
drawn, they ſnould be planted in a nurſery 
prepared for them in tolerable good land, 
and trained for ſome years to plant in good 
ground, | 19248 0 


Aux kinds of firs and pines muſt not ha ve 
any place where underwood is intended; if 
allowed to grow ſcattered about the field, 
they ſpread a vaſt way, andby the cloſeneſs 
of their branches will deſtroy every thing 
under them; and if they are cut down after 
they are grown to a conſiderable ſize, they 
make a large gap. - D SST ER: 


'Tr1s is the only method to get under- 
wood in poor gravelly land. It will-be long 
after ſowing, before it is fit for uſe; but 
after it has been cut the firſt time, it will 


grow 
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grow better. every cutting, and laſt many 


— GRovuND thus managed with the plow 
would make a fine wood, ſown after the 
following manner. Make the holes at three 
feet diſtance ; put three or four feeds in a 
hole at four inches diſtance, in form of a 
ſquare. To the weſt, north-weſt, north, 
north-eaſt, and eaſt, make a ſkirting of | 
Scotch firs, and another of larches in the 
ſame aſpects; then beech, Spaniſh cheſnuts, 
andacorns. The ſeedlings may grow to the 
ſecond. year, when they ſhould be drawn, 

except two of the beſt plants. Then the 
third year, the beſt ſhould be _ and. the 
others taken away. 


' THERE muſt be neither e fork 
uſed in taking up the ſupernumerary trees; 
for if the roots of the trees that are to re- 
main are diſturbed, it will greatly hinder 
their growth. If a proper ſeaſon is obſerved, 
they will draw eaſily. After a very hard 
froſt, when. the ground' is thoroughly 
thawed, they will draw with the hand. 
When the plants are all drawn, faſten the 
ground round the plant that remains, with 
your foot. The plants taken up in this, 
and allſown plantations on poor land, maß | 
be W to the nurſery. 


* 
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Aroon cold clay, that has been in corn, 


and is of no great value for that purpoſe, 


will anſwer to make a plantation with un 
derwood. It will not be very vigorous for 
ſome years; but after the roots have got 
good hold of the ground, it will ſhoot in 


faſt, and laſt many years. 


Oax is the only dest ubs to be en- 
couraged in fuch a foil. Its progreſs will 
be flow, but it makes fine wood. The 
acorns ſhould be ſown four in a place, at 
fix inches diſtance” from each other; and 
the places*ſhould not be nearer than thirty 

fert, to allow room for the utidet-wood: 


4 n of all kinds, tree fallow, 


and birch are” the proper underwood - to 
be planted and ſown in ſuch land. 'The 


poplars and fallows, for planting in clay; 


thould be cut eighteen inches long. As the, 


clay is hard and dry, there will be little 
moiſture to encourage their ſtriking roots at 
a greater depth, therefore they ſhould be let 
_ down, as before directed, in making p Han- 
tations of them. OO ng = 
Tas ye6UAd ſhould be hea eatly f in 
autumn as deep as the plow can go, with 
a thin furrow, and lye all winter to mellow. 


Taz 
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The poplars and ſallows may be planted 
any time in winter, and the ſeeds ſown in 
"the middle of April. This land muſt not 
be plowed in the ſpring, as it would be too 
Riff for the ſeeds to vegetate in at firſt. 


Tag acorns being planted at their proper 
diſtances, as alſo the ſallows and poplars, 
let aſh, birch, and rough-leaved elm: ſeed 
be ſown all over the field, and covered with 
a ſingle ſtroke of a buſh harrow. 


Tux poplars and willows ſhould be plan- 
ted at eight feet diſtance ;- but none of them 
ſhould be planted nearer the acorns that are 
to remain for timber-trees, than ten feet. 


Ix ſuch a plantation it would be very be- 
nefictal to prune the oaks for ten years, 
which would make them have fine ſtraight 
ſtems, and be of great value. Being plant- 
ed at ſo great a diſtance, there would not 
be a great number in a large field, and the 
labour and expence would be trifling. 
Where underwood is intended, the timber 
trees ſhould 3 nearer, for if they 
are, they will in a few years quite ſmother 


the under-wood, ſo as to render it of little 
value. 


THERE is another advantage in pruning 
the Oaks ; ; their ſtems * long, and their 
heads 
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heads ſmall, the under-wood will thrive all 


around them as near as it ſhould be allowed 
to grow; which will not be the caſe if they 
are not pruned : they will then have ſhort 
ſtems and very large heads, and will deſtroy 
the under-wood for thurty feet round them. 


Ix countries ſcarce of firing, and where 
poles and rails are wanted, under-wood 
will pay the , proprietor triple more value 
than the beſt fields of corn, even, allowing 
for the expences of planting, fencing, and 
the rent of the land from its being planted 
to the firſt cutting, after which there is no 
Ebour but keeping up the fences ; ſo that 
the profit will increaſe, and the Oaks for 
timber ſtill remain a great eſtate to ſuccee- 
ding generations. 


CH AP. 


6 ORS OWING 


0 H A p. n. 
WOE owing Tree-Sends with cn. 


So-WING 8 3 corn is an 


exceeding good method, for it prevents the 


_ vermin deſtroying the trees as they come out 


of the ground; moſt trees bring up the ſeed 
with the firſt leaf, and all birds are fond of 
them, and often deſtroy whole flelds as they 
come up. This method ſhould not be at- 
tempted on fields that have been in graſs, 
but ſuch as have been in corn for forme time. 


Tr it were rich deep land, it would-be a 
very good method to have a crop of under- 
wood ; but bare poor land is our preſent 
ſubject, therefore I ſhall give proper direc- 
tions for raiſing a field of good timber-trees 
on ſuch land. 


TR ground ſhould be plowed in autumn, 
and early in the ſpring ſown with a thin 
crop of oats. If the feeds are dry, and not 
prepared, they ſhould be ſown at the ſame 
time; but if prepared ſeeds are uſed, which 


are much preferable, the middle of April 


is the proper ſeaſon. 
Tur 
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Tas large ſeeds may be planted with a 
ſetting-ſtick, not too ſharp at the point, at 
three feet diſtance, three or four ſeeds in 4 
place at four N eee and two! ebe 


* 4 
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THB bügle Bb, Tairics; Scotch 
Firs, Silver and Spruce Firs; and Pinaſters 
muſt not be planted with the-ſetting-ſtick; 
but the ground hollowed out half an inch, 
and three or four ſeeds dropped into each 
place at four inches diſtance and preſſed a 


little down with the hand, thee: FIT | 
won mould level. e 


Tun proper beds ws be werd, Wer in 
poor land, amongſt corn, are Ou; Beech; 
Black Cherry, Spaniſh Chefnut, Horn- 
beam, Silver and Spruce Firs, the Scotch 
Fir, Larches, and Piriaſter; and if the 
ground is inclined to ſand, Sycamore, Horſe 


Cheſnut, and Limes _ allo be e 6 


A f void the p is not the x 
pereſt for all the trees here mentioned, the 
growing corn is of ſo great ſervice to them, 
that they will thrive beyond all expectation. 


Turk ſhould be no tree- ſeeds fown 
where the furface is not quite rotten. If 
any gentleman chooſes to be at tlie expence 


of e burning fields or commons 
that 
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that are in graſs or ſhortheath, let him fow 
it with turnips, and let them be eat off 
with ſheep early in autumn, then plow it 
as deep as the ſoil will allow as ſoon as it is 
clear of the turnips. In the ſpring ſow it 
with a thin crop of oats, and with the tree- 
ſeeds at the proper ſeaſon; March for the 
dry ſeeds, and the middle of An if they 
are prepared. 7 ole af 


Wl Ir the 1 is free from large ſtones 
1 and tolerably even, ſo as to be eaſily plowed, 
the expence will not be great, eſpecially if 
11 the ſeaſon anſwers, the turnips will repay 
W | the expences ; there can be no expectations 
; of a great crop from ſuch poor land. It is 
for the advantage of the tree-ſeeds that I 
recommend this method of working. 


— 
— ” 
- — — 


8 7 the pine and Fir kinds of Trees do 
much better ſown amongſt corn than any 
other way; and indeed it is the beſt method 
of ſowing them, for the ſtubble is very be- 
neficial to them, as it prevents, in a great 
meaſure, the froſt throwing them out of the 
ground, which all ſorts of Firs and Pines are 

ubject to. when ſown' otherwiſe. | 


All the different kinds of trees ſhould be 
ſown ſeparate: the aſpects from the ſouth- 
eaſt to the ſouth-weſt ſhould be ſown firſt. 
A rer of Scotch Firs, forty feet broad, 

' ſhould 
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ſhould be ſown if the plantation is large; 
then another of Larches of the ſame breadth; 
and if all the other ſorts were ſown in the 
ſame form, the different ſhades would add 
greatly to its beauty. 


THE bead for Gg the Scotch Firs, 
and Larches to the weſt, north, and caſt 
points is, that as they are very hardy, and 
quick growers, they will be a great ſhelter 
to the other trees, and keep them from the 
cold winds that blow from thoſe quarters, 
which often bend them and make them 
grow crooked. | 


Wurd the oats are cut, the labourers 
ſhould be particularly careful not to tread 
on the trees. The oats ſhould be cut high 
to prevent the ſeedling-plants from being 
topt; and the long ſtubble will keep the 
trees warm all the winter. The oats ſhould 
be carried off the field by men as ſoon as 
they are cut, for it will be impoſſible to 
bring carts or horſes into the field without 
deſtroying many of the young plants. 


TREEs ſown amongſt. corn will grow 
more the year they are ſown, than they 
will any other way in two, and be very 
ſtraight. I have had Oaks grow eight inches 
from the ſeed in one year in very poor land. 


UNLEss 


. 
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-UnLzss there are thiſtles, or ſuch ſtrong 
growing weeds (which ſhould be pulled up 
by the hand when, young) there will be no 
accafion <>. hoe or clean in ſuch grounds, 

; for the ſtubble and ſmall weeds will be of 
great ſervice to Keep out froſt and drought, 
which is of great res to the young 


trees on n ar enn. 


| 

| | MW Tux young Adenin thould be thinned the 
| ſecond and third years, as directed in the 
| . other ſown plantations ; after which they 
| will require no Further trouble for many 
years. Ex 4a | 


Ir may be 1magined that wr: trees left 
at three fect diſtance-would'be ſo thick as 
never to grow to timber; in tolerably good 
ſoil it would be improper, but in poor 
gravelly and ſandy land they grow very flow 
for ſeveral years, and never begin to make 
any great progreſs until they ſhelter and 
keep one another warm; they alſo grow 
mach ſtiffer and ſtronger in the ſtem, and 
their ſide-branches do not extend near fo 

faſt as in good land; therefore their being 

ſon thick is a very. great advantage, and 
the only method to make them thrive. 

THERE is nothing e to be done 

_* until the plantation becomes quite a thicket, 

then 
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then every other tree muſt be ſtub· felled, 
and they wil be fit for many uſes. W 


Tus trees to be taken away (as they will 
not be drawn weak on ſuch. ground) THE 
ſcem very good plants for tranſplanting ; but ; 
that muſt not be attempted, as it, will be 
impoſſible to take them up with any thing 
like a root for planting, without greatly 
hurting the roots of the trees that are to re- 
main on the ground; it would greatly retard 
their growth, and the trees taken up woulg 
have little chance of growing, being taken 
out of ſo cloſe: a ſituatiun; and it would be 
impoſſible to avoid cutting theſe roots very 
ſhort, as the trees are only three feet dif- 
tance, with their roots ſpreading all over 
the W 


ALL the plantations here treated of 5 
be thinned in the ſame manner when they 
are grown up; then the trees will ſtand at 
ſix feet diſtance, which will be ſufficient 
room for them to grow to timber. After 
| ſome trees are taken away, and the remain- 
ing ones are at ſix feet diſtance, their ſido- 
branches will ſtill near meet, and be ſuffi 
ciently warm ; and they will decay as 
the trees advance in height, and by their 
cloſeneſs will prune themſelves. | 


TP. 
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Ir will be a great temptation to lovers of 
trees and planting, who have plantations 
going on, to thin their ſown plantations. 
When the trees are about fix feet high, they 
are then of a proper ſize and age, and 
would be very fit for tranſplanting into any 
ground that is tolerably good ; but then, 
the plantations they were taken from being 
on poor land, they would never thrive, but 
ſtunt and grow crooked buſhes, as may be 
ſeen in natural woods on poor ground. 
Where the trees are thin they make no pro- 
greſs, whereas where they are very thick 
in the fame wood and on the ſame ſoil, they 
are very ſtraight and tall; for which reaſon 
no temptation muſt. prevail to thin them at 


that age. 


War kk under-wood is of great value, 
and where there have been large planta- 
tions made on poor land, when they come 
to be about ſixteen feet high, if there was 
a hundred yards cut clean off by the ground, 
then a clump of trees to ſtand of the ſame 
ſize, and ſo on all over the plantation, 
this would be profitable to the preſent pro- 
prietor and advantageous to the country; 
and as the trees ſtand in large clumps they 
will thrive very well, and the under-wood 
will grow very faſt after the firſt cutting. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. * 


On Fluri Mobrs and 8 oel with 1 
lang ee 01 


Tur NE are nige bills, moors, and 
commons covered with long heath; ſuch 
places are of more value than is generally 
imagined. The heath which grows on them 
plainly ſhews the ground is fertile, and if 
they had been planted ſome years ſince, 
would have. been fine forefts, and not one 
ſptig of heath to be ſeen. It is the beſt ſoil 
tor planting' in England, and will bring 
frees to as great perfection as our beſt ant 
as with fmall Kae 

Turs well, in appel, is a light; 
black peat Eaith'; but it is of a far ſuperior 
nature, for on that black, looſe, moſſy er 5 
_ grows little heath, only a ſtrong benty graſs, 

and a little ſoft moify earth” below the t. 

then a hard Kind of peat, which is ver 
barren; whereas that on which long heat 
grows is of a great depth, and of à fie 
moiſt clammy nature. "Ok this ſoil moſt of 
all the kinds of foreſt trees known in Eng- 
land will grow; even all the kinds of 
poplars, which ſhews that it is of a very 
fine moiſt nature. | 

D Tae 


Tux planting or ſowing in ſuch ground 
is much eaſier performed than in the beſt 
land: there is nothing further requiſite than 
to pull up the heath about a foot's breadth, 
and if you ſow with the large tree-ſaeds, 
ſuch as Acorns, Spaniſh Cheſnuts, or Beech- 
Maſt, they may be planted with the ſetting- 
ſtick (as the pulling up of the heath has 
looſened the ground ſufficiently) two inches 
deep; four or five ſeeds in a hole, three 
ones rt, 


"nan E the 3 Ip are 1 ack 
as the Silver and Spruce Fir, the Scotch 
Fir, the Pinaſter, Weymouth Pine, and 
Larch Tree, after the heath is pulled up, 
chop the ground with a ſpade, and drop 
four or five ſeeds into the place, at three 
or four inches diſtance, then gently tread it 
with the foot; and nothing further is re- 
quired in a on ground where Jong 
heath grows. | | 0161 

Such ground requires leſs labour, to at 
than any other: there is no occaſion to 
make the holes until they are juſt going to 
be -planted, and they need not be any 
Wer than Ju: to receive the tree roots. 


0 Tux heath is of pat vente to'the 
young. trees, and makes them thrive ex- 
ceedingly, 
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ceedingly, if it is higher than the trees 
planted, which I would adviſe. If the heath 
is eighteen inches ot two feet high, the trees 
ſhould be a foot or thereabouts ; the heath 
will then keep them warm, and will pro- 
tect them from all winds until they have got 
good roots; ſo there will be no occaſion to 
plant ſo thick as on 8 5 _ land. 
Jv. 

Sx feet will de proper diſtance; the 
trees will grow very faſt, and by the time 
they ha ve got a foot or two above the heath 
their branches will near meet, and as the 
trees advance the heath will decay. The 
trees growing cloſer will prune 3 — 
and there will be no further care nn 


Ir the und 4 is a flat moor, it ſhould be 
planted to the weſt, northern, and caſt aſ- 
pects with Scotch Firs and Larches, as be- 
aro directed __ poor. land, for ſhelters 1 


17 a hill or . ground, whictris Wes 
rally the caſe, the higheſt ground to the 
weſt and north ſhould alſo be planted. with, 
Scotch Firs and Larches, to ſhelter the other 


trees from the north winds; but the planta- 


tion of them ſhould be ſmall, as it would, 
be bad policy'to uſe much of this ground for 
any trees but the Oak, which thrive in ſuch: 
ſoil better than in any other. 

| D2 17 
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1s ſuch riſing ground is in ſight of a gen- 
tleman's houſe, there may be ſome clumps 


of the different kinds of Firs and Pines 


planted for ornament, as they are 'very 
beautiful at a diſtance in the winter. The 
Silver and Spruce, Firs will grow to an im- 
menſe beight i in fuch foil. 15 | 


ALTwoven I have given directions for 


_ ſowing and planting the different kinds of 


foreſt-trees on ſuch ground, it is to ſhew 
that it may be planted and fown with ſuch 
where gentlemen are inclined-ſo'to do; but 
as the Oak- 1s by much the fineſt and moſt 
valuable wood, it ſhould have the prefe- 
rence, eſpecially on ground ſo proper for 


its 1 a 


I MADE this different plantations a- 
mongſt long heath (where the ground an- 


ſwered the deſcription given) in the ſame 


year. The firſt was ſown with Acorns and 
Scotch Fir- ſecd; the fecond was planted 


with ſeedling Oaks a foot high, two years 


old, and Scotch Firs from the ſeed- bed of 
that years ſowing, but were thinned to two 
inches in the ſeed-bed, and were fine ftiff 
plants ; the third was planted with ſeed 
ling oaks, three years old (eighteen inches 
High) but paragon removed from the 

ſieed- bed. 
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ſ«ed-bed. The heath was near two feet 
high, and very ſtrong. 


Ix the firſt, ſbwn with Acorns and Scotch 
Fir- ſeed, many of them came up very well; 
but the mice, which were very plentiful 
amongſt the heath, deſtroyed many of the 

acorns, ſo that many of the holes were quite 
empty, and many had only one tree. Next 
winter many of the young ſhoots of the 
Oaks were cropped by- the hares. They 
were to make good for three years before 
all the holes were full, which was a good 
deal of trouble and expence. 


Tur growth of the plantation was very 
irregular; the Firs in ſome places ſpread- 


ing over the Oaks, and where they had 


been ſown the laſt time, to make up the 
deficiencies, not ſo high as the heath. 


THz young ſhoots of the Oaks were weak, 
being drawn, but very ſtraight, and when 
they got above the heath they were ſlender 
for ſome years. So that I think planting 
good young plants is better than Towing 
acorns in fuch ground. 


Tas heath had no bad effect upon the 
ſown Firs, they grew faſt and ſtrong, and 
there were few of them deſtroyed by the 
mice; 
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mice ; there were many to take away, and 
thoſe plants were much better than thoſe 
ſown in ſeed-beds according to the common 
method, and fit to plant in any ground; 
therefore if a plantation of them were in- 
tended and ſown alone, they would an- 
ſwer full as well as Org amongſt 
heath. 


WHERE the ſeedling Oaks and Firs were 
ſown together, the Firs did not get the 
better of them for ſome years, but their 
ſide-branches at laſt ſpread ſo, that it be- 
cameabſolutely neceſſary totakethem away, 
The whole were accordingly taken away, 
and replaced with Oaks of ſixteen inches 
high (two years old) from the ſeed- bed. 
They all throve very well, and a few years 
after, the plantation was pretty equal, 

only the planted Oaks were ſtiffer than the 
ſown, and not ſo tall. No Firs ſhould be 
ſown or planted with Oaks, let the ground 
be good or bad, 


Ix the ſecond 8 both Oaks and 
Firs did very well; but in ſix years the ſide- 
branches of the Firs oyer-topp'd the Oaks; 
and the ſeventh year there was a neceſſity 
of taking all the Firs away, which was 
done, and Oaks of three feet high, that had 
been removed from the ſeed-bed into the 

nurſery 
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nurſery t two years, planted i in the room n of 
the Firs. 5 


Tuer my grew very well, but the firſt- 
planted oaks were the fineſt trees ten years 
after, which is a good reaſon for makin 
all plantations for timber of ſmall trees; 
for unleſs it be for pleaſure, where large 
trees are planted for ornamenting pleaſure 
grounds, without any regard to timber, the 
ſmall-planted trees will in time make the 
fineſt woods, and in leſs time than thoſe 
that are n large. 


Tur third Wen planted with Oaks 
only, of three years old, eighteen inches 
high, and had never been removed from 
the ſeed- bed, grew extraordinary well, and 
was the fineſt of all the three. There was 
no further trouble with it. 


ef Tur heath decays as the trees advance in 
height; and as they grow thick, the under- 


branches decay, and they haye | in general | 
fine ſtraight ſtems, 


 Tazke Was on the ſame hill I planted. 
on a plantation of Scotch Firs, which had 
been planted ſixty years.” At the time the 
Firs were planted, fuch high grounds*were 
thought to be fit for no other kind of wood. 


They 
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They were fine trees, and many of them 
were cut for uſe: the wood was KA good, 
but not come to its full growth. There was 
nat one ſprig of heath on all the ground 
the Firs were planted on, and if it had been 
any other kind of wood but Firs, there 
wauld have been good feeding for Aa and 
ſheep, and good ſhelter. 


83 in all plantations Where 
ſowintz the ſeed is recommended, I have 
| 2 direQions for ſowing all the kinds of 

ir and Pine-ſeeds, yet the ſowing them 
on the place they are to remain in, on poor 
ground, is not the beſt method (unleſs 
amongſt corn or long heath) as they aro 
ſo apt to be thrown out of the ground, e- 
pecially on poor land, where — grow ve- 
ry little the firſt year, and are very ſmall ; 
and the ground being naturally very looſe, 
they ate froze in winter below the roots, and 
many of them thrown out of the ground, 
and ſome of them are raiſed ſo as to ſtand 
like a ſpider, with a aps ſmall pork of their 
roots in the earth. 


THosE that ſtand ſo will. grow, but their 
being raiſed ſoretards their growth much, 
and they lopk red and ſhoot little until their 
roots have got hold, which will not be for 

a year or two. A little ſoft moſs ſpread 
Over 
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over the holes when they are ſown is of 
great uſe to prevent th froft's penetrating 
the ground below the ſeedling's roots; but 
that is attended with ſome inconveniency, 
for it muſt be at leaſt an inch thick, or it 
will be of no ſervice; and then it encou- 
rages grubs and other vermin to lodge under 
it, and they very often deſtroy the young 
plants as they come out of the ground. 
The beſt method for all the Fir kinds is to 
ſow them and plant them from the ſeed- bed. 


Tux compoſt for the ſeed- beds, and the 
method of ſowing and managing them, ſo as 
to make them fit for planting out the firſt 
year, will be fully explained under the arti- 
cle of ſowing all kinds of tree-ſeeds. 


x there was any moſs ſpread over the 
holes and places where the Fir and Pine- 
ſeeds were fown, it muſt not be removed 
when the ſupernumerary trees are taken 
up, unleſs the ſtem of the plant that is to 
ſtand be earthed up to the top; for it will 
be very tender by growing through the 
moſs, and would be in great danger of pe- 
riſhing by the cold winds in ſpring. Earth- 
ing up the ſtem is more advantageous to the 
tree, and will greatly encourage its growth, 
but will be attended with a good deal of la- 
bour, as the ground ſhould be a foot level 
| round 
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round the plant. If the moſs be left, the 
ſtem will harden as the moſs decays, and 
the plant will thrive very wow ws 2 


Tus difference g planting and 
ſowing Firs is trifling, for both in rocky and 
poor land the holes and places are made the 
fame for planting as ſowing ; and it will 


take very near as much time to ſow a hole 


as to plant a ſingle tree into it; and the ad- 
vantage is very great in favour of planting, 


for the many reaſons before given. 


A Man may, with care, plant four hun- 
dred in a day, where the holes .are made, 
and do them well. As they are planted, „ 
would be of great ſervice to them to lay 


ſome long graſs, heath, or moſs round each; 


it will not be much trouble, as the parings 
which come off when the holes were made 
will be near at hand. It will keep out the 


drought in ſummer, and prevent the froſt 


from looſening the mould in winter ; for al- 
though the froſt is not ſo detrimental to the 
planted tree as to the ſeedling plants, the 


tree will thrive much better when the 


mould is not ſo light about it. 
7 , 
Fray ant Pines are in general planted 
all the winter months, eſpecially the Scotch 
Fir, and very often with good ſucceſs; yet 
| it 
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it is not the beſt method in poor ground, 
for the reaſons before given. Early in au- 
tumn is the beſt ſeaſon for planting them 
in hard dry ground, provided the holes were 
made early and had ſome rain. 
' IT is the nature of the Fir to puſh roots 
immediately after they are planted, if the 
weather is free from froſt for ſome time. 
It will be a great advantage to trees of any 
kind to be well ſettled on dry grounds be- 
fore winter, but there is none of them that 
get freſh roots but the Fir kinds. Firs may 
be planted to the end of April, but at that 
ſeaſon they ſhould not 5 be long out of the 
ground. 6 


WHazR® there are large plantations of 
Scotch Firs that come to maturity, they 
bear ſeed in great plenty when about thirty 
years old. If there is any waſte ground 
joining the Fir wood that is covered with 
heath four or five inches long, if it was in- 
cloſed, and kept from cattle and ſheep, in a 
few years it would be very full of fine 
young plants, and will ſerve for a nurſery 
for ſeveral years, and ſtill there may be ſuf- 
ficient trees left to grow into a wood. 


wur the trees are grown to eight and 
ten feet high, the young plants that {pring 


- | yearly 
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early will not be fit for planting, as they 
will be drawn weak: and although ſome 
of them ſhould be ſtiff ſhort plants, they 
will be in danger of periſhing when taken 
out of ſuch cloſe places. So if there-are 
many of theſe trees wanted, it will be the 
caſteſt way of propagating them to take up 
yearly all the young trees that are fit, until 
there is a ſufficienoy got; then they may 
be allowed to grow into a thick wood with- 
out any further care; and as they grow fit 
for uſe may be thinned as wanted. 


THERE will be a great many to cut out, 
but there is no need of thinning them to any 
regularity or ſet diſtance, for thethicker they 
grow they make the finer wood. A great 
many will be over-topp'd and decay, but 
that is not minded in countries where thoſe 

woods all grow from oy e and are 
the fineſt timber.” | 


Ir the heath adjoining the Fir wood be 
long, when incloſed it will anſwer to make 
a wood, but will be of very little uſe as a 
nurſery, as the length of the heath will draw 
up the trees weak, and they will be void of 
branches on the ſides until they are grown 
above the heath, ſo will have leng weak 
_ ſtems, and will not be fit to plant. They 
may be allowed to giow from the firſt com- 

| | ing 
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ing up; they will n Vet; ys and oon 
e ut | 


. uch a as — * long heath; 
may be better employed than with Fir- troes, 
as has been treated of in planting ground 
covered with long heath. I have heard of 
fowing Fir- trees broad-caſt amongſt heath, 
as corn, without any further trouble, and 
that it has fueceeded very well. ae 


THis 1s ſores ſimilar to what has 
been juſt now treated of, and I make no 
doubt the hint has been taken from that, or 
by ſeeing the ſeeds of trees come up in the 
grounds at a diſtance from the trees that 
4 bear ſeed. . 


By 1 there is a great difference betwesd 
ground around, and even at a diſtance from, 
ſeed-bearing trees being full of young plants, 
and ſowing in ground where there is no 
ſupply. Round a ſeed- bearing tree there 
will be plenty of young trees if cattle are 
kept off; and where there are vacancies it 
may be repleniſhed next year. Nair 


Wuarkgas the ſeed chat! is ſown at r ran- 
dom there muſt many periſh, and many 
more be deſtroyed by vermin; and as there 
is no ſupply, there ma be many places 

__ empty; 
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empty; and as there is not the advantage 
of trees full of ſeed to make up the defici- 
encies, ſo there muſt be a want, if not made 


good by ſowing freſh ſeeds, which would 
be troubleſome and expenſive, as perhaps 
there would need repairs for years; ſo that 
the expences will be greater than following 
the 2 given fo for f ſowing Fir- trees a- 
mongſt long heath, which is ftle trouble, 
and ſo eaſy that it may be performed by any 
labourer at a very ſmall expence. 


A tirTLE quantity of ſeed will ſow a 
great deal of ground. One man will ſow - 
and make the places for ſeveral hundreds 
in a day; and there is almoſt a certainty of 
ſucceſs : and what is more advantageous, 
if four or five good ſeeds are put into each 
place (as directed for ſowing Fir- ſeeds a- 
mongſt long heath) at three inches diſtance, 
there is a probability of having three or four 
good plants to ſpare in each hole for making 
more plantations. 


Wu ar has been ſaid of the ſucceſs of 
the incloſed waſte has been done frequently. 
There are many objections againſt ſowing 
the ſeeds at random. It were to be wiſhed 
that ſome public- ſpirited gentleman would 
try the experiment, not only with the Fir, 7 
but ſeveral other kinds of tree-ſeeds; it 


would be a great advantage if it anſwered. 
THE 
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Tux preparation of tree- ſeeds is of great 
n as it will in a great meaſure 
prevent their being deſtroyed by vermin, 
which is one principal objection for not 
ſowing all the poor land inſtead of planting; 
for ſown ſeeds grow much better than 
FOE trees, * ally the large ſorts. 


\-Tap beſt 3 for ſowing all kinds of 
Acorns; Beech-maſt, Cheſnuts; &c. would 
be the autumn, as ſoon as they are quite 
dry, were it not that they haye to lie all 
winter in the ground before they vegetate ; 
and the mice, who are very dextrous in find- 
ing them, will often deſtroy a great part of 
them; and frequently what they do not eat 
they will collect from different places into 
holes of their own: making, leaving many 
places in the field without a ſeed, as I have 
often found. to my great Aiappein wagten 


To prevent as much as poſſible theſe in- 
conveniences, the prepared ſeeds, with equal 
ſucceſs, are ſown late in the ſpring, and are 


#& 4 S 


a very little time in the ground before they _ 


come up, and after they have begun to ve- 
getate, the ; mice are not ſo fond of them. | 


"Canaan is ; alfo * great ME tho 
that tree-ſeeds ſown in autumn are liable to, 
that 1 is, if there ſhould come a few weeks of 


fine 


comtmons; whete there are no trees; they muy 
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fine weather in the end of January or the 
beginning of February, it will cauſe the 
ſeeds to come up early, before the ha 


ard froſty 
are over, which is the deſtruction of many of 
the young plants, and ſometimes of ths 


8 
3 — 


Turs does not, however, often happen, 
as there is ſeldom ſuch fine weather at that 
ſeaſon; hut it is a misfortune ſeeds ſo itt 
Sutunfiere rather liable to, which the pre 
pared ſeeds pre vent, the nor wenn oe 
before ey” are ſown. wh 


Tas ſmall birds are gert einten ts at 
the tree-ſeeds- that are ſmull, the Fir atid 
Pitie kitids in particular, and which bring 
up the ſeed with the fitſt leaf; but as there 
are few of them oh ücultrvated heiths and 


coy be Ae. 


Tu crows atk ie moſt Mie bs 40 
will deſtroy a large plantation it = ſhort 


time; for as foot as they find a field ore 


mon; ſow with tree. fteds, they will rot 
with kheit bills, and ſcratch with their feet, 
until they get at the ſeed, although two 
inches deep in the ground, eſpecially Acorns 
and Beech ft, which they OY. We 


of. 
Taz 
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Tus beſt method I could ever find was 
to ſhoot ſome of them, pull off ſome of the 
fleathers, ſcatter them about, open the crop, 
put ſome gunpowder on the infide, and 
drop the curcaſes about the field: this will 


frighten them for ſome time, and as the 


prepared ſeeds are ſoon out of the ground, 
it will be a great means to ſave them from 
thoſe enemies, who are not 0 fond of them 

after ein, = 


Tus ſeeds NE: 8 ON 


kinds of nuts ſhould be kept in dry ſand _ | 


all winter, in a place that is not damp, for 
the dampneſs would make them ſhoot too 
early. in the. ſpring for ſowing; nor in a 
place where there is any heat, for that 
would make them pine, but in a dry airy 
place. The Sycamore, tough-leafed Elm, 
and all the kinds of Firs and Pines, ſhould 
be kept dry without any ſand. 1 
Tat rough- leafed Elm is apo 0 
as ſoon as dry after it is ripe, which fre- 
3 comes up the ſame ſeaſon, but 
ometimes not till next ſpring, and then for 
the moſt part ſo early, that many of them 
are cut off by the froft. If this often hap- 


pens to them in warm nurſeries, 'they 


would ſtand a great chance of being all de- 


eee 
E ET > 
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land, as it is ſo late in the ſeaſon before the 
Elm-ſeed i is ripe; for even thoſe that come 


up would be ſo ſmall and weak that they 
would be all thrown out of the ground, and 
thoſe that did not come up would aa by 


wet.and cold. 


Bor if the ſoeds.: are fr dried, 
and kept from damp, they would do very 
well to be prepared and ſown in ſpring, at 
the ſame time the other tree-ſeeds are, 


which is of great uſe, for they are very fit 


for many places on poor land, grow much 
better from the ſeed than when Patel. and 


is a Profitable good wood. 


Tur preparation of es foods. 10 as to 
have them-vegetate before they are ſown, is 
what has never been practiſed nor known, 
and is of the. greateſtuſe toſave the ſeeds from- 


- vermin and froſt in ſpring, and from being 


1 by the froſts in phe winter n 


As to the ſowing, beds in Jin, that 


| has already been. ſhewn, and as they. have 
all theadvantages of thoſe ſown in autu mn, 


and are liable to none of their diſaſters, 1 it is a 
845 improvement; for as the ſevere froſts 
in ſpring are over before they are ſown, and 
they, by being prepared, are near as for- 
Ware as if they had been ſown. i in autumn, 

Ne "1 8 they 


3 


0 
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they have time'to grow to'a good ſize, and 
to have their roots well fixed in the ground, 
and are not liable to be thrown out of the. 
ground 7 froſt the next winter. 


* . 


Tus Preparlbg ad vegetating tice hatds 
before they are ſown is only following na- 
ture for the ſeeds that are blown by the 
wind from the trees into different places, 
thoſe that grow are laid up by chance in 
ſecurity, and vegetate by the warmth and 
moiſture of 'the places they lie in ſooner 
than any that are ſown in the common way 
in the ſpring, although ſown as early as the 
weather will allow; and it is only doing 
what is every year practiſed, although H it 
has never been thought of. _ 

a Hine N and Holly-berries are buried 
in autumn as ſoon as they are'pulled, and 
lie a year, and then are fit to be ſown. 
The pulp of thoſe berries is hard and dry, 
and takes a long time to tot, and until that 
is quite rotten there can be no vegetation ;, ; 
and if no art is uſed they take a year; but 
as ſoon as they are pulled, if they were 
mixed with freſh grains, and turned over 
every three or four e days for one month, and 
then lay all winter covered, ſo that no froſt 
can come at them, and turned over ſome- 
times to prevent mouldineſs, which would 

E NE deſtroy | 


- 


hurry of other ſſ 
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deſtroy them, they may then be ſown in the 
ſpring with the ſame ſucceſs as if PRE bag 
been buried a whole tat g 


TR only erf in having e 
ſprouted before they are ſown, is having 
their ſprouts rubbed; off in ſowing; but of 
this, unleſs the perſons employed are ex- 
8 ene there i n r. | 


| "Ta proper time for K 3 
and Holly-herries, that have been buried a 

| year, is 3 g of March; but by the 
ing buſineſs, it may be 

Sun ieee the middle of April before they 
can be ſown; by that time they are ſprout- 
ed a good length. I never found it any 
detriment to their growing, for it has "_ 

| pened to me ſeveral times. 


I menTION | the 8 as erery one 
is acquainted with the nature of its ma- 
nagement, and knows it will grow very well 
when ſprouted before ſown. If the tree- 
feeds are managed as directed, they will 
not be fo much ſprouted as the Hawthorns, 
and ſo will not be in any danger, but wilt 
anſwer every. thing that has been ſaid of 
them, for there is nothing advanced but 
| what I have e often with good ſuc- 


'Turs 
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Tus method prevents many of the miſ- 
chances that fowing tree-ſeeds are liable 
to; for as ſeeds ſown on hills, commons and 
fields, ought to be done with great care, ſo 
it would be very troubleſome to have the 
whole to go over for a year or two to make 
up deficiencies ; beſides e woes ng in 
their growth.” © 


Tur com poſition for preparing the ſceds 
to vegetate is 8 ſoft pit ſand (ſharp ſand will 
not anfwer) and freſh grains from the brew- 
houſe ; the ſand ſhould be got in faminer, | 
and made very dry, and laid by until want- 
ed; the grains muſt be freſh'from the brew- 
houſe, but muſt be fpread, turned, and dri- 
ed until they are juſt of a clammy moifture ; 
then they ſhould 'be mixed with dry fand 
in equal parts, until there is a ſufficiency 
_ th many of ſeed. to be , 


* FTER the Lind NPY grins are milked; A 
they muſt be rubbed between the hands, 
and laid in a heap for four days, then turn- 
ed over every day for a week, then let them 
lie four days in the heap; and if then there 
is no mouldineſs, but a fine clammy moiſ- 
tate, it is fit for uſe; but if there is the leaſt 

| appearance of mould; it muſt be turned 
twice a day for three days, and then lie 
| four” days more; 5 Ap, if then there is no 


n 
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mould, it may be uſed without danger, for 


there is nothing that can be of the enn hurt 
but the de. 70 N92 abt en K 


* et 
9 — 


Wu. EN the 8 is — han 
ſomè boxes of different, fizes, according to 
the quantity of ſeeds; if the quantities are 
ſmall, garden-pots will do as well, 


% 


Fox the large ſceds, ſuch as Acorns, 
Beech-maſt, &c. lay an inch of compoſition 
at the bottom of the box or pot, then a 
layer of ſeeds; ; fill up all the yacancies quite 
level, then a yer of ſeeds; and ſo on till 
the whole be finiſhed, ; The Fir- ſeeds may 
be mixed :with .the hand and laid 1 in the 
box, firſt laying half an inch of the compo- 
fition in all the boxes or Pts YO lay ſceds 
in. 22 84 [8 pg 1 

Tux Elm- ſeed, ENLIST or any. other 
ſmall ſoft ſeeds, ſhould be rubbed, between 
the hands with the. compoſition, and ſo laid 
into the box, laying half an inch of the ſame 
ſtuff over all the tops of the pots or boxes, 
and place them in a dry place, where no wet 
can come at them, and if it were where they 
could have the benefit of the ſun it would 
be better, but if that cannot be con- 
veniently done, they will do very well 
without: if they bave the ſun, the boxes 


O 


— 
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or pots ſhould: be turned every week, that 
each fide: yy have the ſame has . 


ce (in 1 1 


Tas, Si ſends, ſuch as Cheſnits, 
Acorns, &c. ſhould be put into the com- 
poſition the middle of February ; the Fir 
and Pine-ſceds, the beginning of March; 
and the Elm and ſuch other ſoft feeds, the 
middle of March : they will all be ready 
for ſowing the middle of April. Great care 
muſt be taken to keep them from wet and 
mice; the wet would cauſe them to mould 
and entirely ſpoil them, and if mice were 


to get into the boxes, they would deſtroy the 
ſeeda i in a fort time. ind nd ; 


- porno ey 25 
Ir hs: Win Wend made beste winter, 
as has been directed, they will be in fine or- 
der for ſowing the middle of April; and as 
at that ſeaſon the ſun has great forte; and | 
the holes being mort '#nd: mellow, the 
ſeeds will be above woody in i a'tittſe fline.. | 
Aae the ſoeits are to be taken foi 
the pots and boxes, great care muſt he taken 
not to rub off the ſprouts.” The beſt Way 
to carry them into the field for ſowing, is in. 
little boxes with a handle; and a8. Tall 
quantity will ſow a great deal of ground, - E 
there ſhould not be too many taken dit ata” 
time ; and it will be neceſjary to take ſome 


of 
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of the compoſition in the box with the feeds, 
to prevent the young ſhoots being hurt by 
the ſun and air, Which wane 1 da- 
mage: hogs. - . 
0 9 vs 
Fer en ſhould never be 45 n 
the wind is high, nor when the air is froſ- 
ty; a calm dull day is the beſt; but if the 
ſun e if not Frome it . do very 
ws | 


ol 
* 


4 
Ie the Us fields, or commons are 
planted or fown alternately, the planting. 
being before finiſhed, there is only the holes: 
left to be ſown, which ſhould be the ſame. 
ſort as the trees planted ; for I would adviſe 
by all means r the Woes: in PII | 
ON! R | 8 * 
Tax E Cheſouts _ all the gore 3 | 
Teds may be planted with a ſetting- ſtick, 
which Would be a little thicker than the 
ſeeds to be planted, that there may be ſome 
looſe. mould lie round the ſeed ; and it 
ſhould not be ſmall at the point, as that 
would cauſe a vacancy between the ſeed - 
and the bottom of the hole. The holes 
 -ſhould be made two inches deep, and the 
| Jeed dropped into them: there ſhould be 
four ſeeds planted in every place, at three 
inches diſtance from each other. All On 
holes, 
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holes, after the ſceds are dropped i in, ſhould 
be filled with looſe mould. 1 ws 


Fox the fmaller ſeeds, ſuch FETAL Pines, 
Firs, Elms, and other | ſmall ſoft feeds, _ 

there ſhould be four places made with the | 

hand, half an inch deep, a ſeed dropped in- 


to cacti; and covered leyel with looſe mould. 


A man may perform a great deal of this 


work in 2 day, and there is not the leaſt on 


doubt of of fucceſs. 


Tu propagation of trees to plant in 
has never been made a diffe- 
rent article from raiſing trees in general; 
but it is very different and very eaſy. In 
raiſing trees, they are moved from the 
 Teed-bed, the roots dreſſed, and planted in 
the nurſery, that the tap-root may be de- 
ſtroyed and made fit for moving, that the 
roots may ſpread horizontally, and not go 
too deep into the ground; but in poor land 
they are to be planted from the ſeed-bed, 
and the tap- root is to be preſerved, (which 
ſeems a contradiction) for it is on its length 


and ſtrength that the chief part depends 


for without it there will be little hope * 
ſucceſs in planting on poor gra vel, in 


heaths, commons, and rocky places, where 
there: is little earth. 5 | 


PREPARE 
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| 8 ſome beds of good earth, and 
add to them a large quantity of ſand; 
them be well worked over three or ur 
times, ſo that the mould and ſand be well 
mixed a foot deep at leaſt. It would be 
beſt to do this i in the beginning of winter; 
and let them lie all the winter in ſmall 
ridges, that the froſt may mellow them, and 
that the ſand and the mould may be well 
incorporated. Early in the ſpring dig them 8 
over and lay them flat; then, juſt before. 
you intend to ſow them, dig them over 
again. This ſeems a great deal of labour, 
but the fucceſs of the plantations, planted. | 
from trees here raiſed, will " it all well. SY 
beſtowed. * AB: aſe mr; yy 1 2! 3 80 
5 Rr the fame time there ſhould, be A good 
heap of the ſame fort of mould and ſand 
ht the beds are made of, as near as can 
be to them; and if it can be had, a third 
part f Black mould, from old woods, 
where ſticks and leaves have rotted for 
ſome. time, which ſhould be all well 
mixed, and turned over Sr times to 


mellow. 5 


Tis ! is to cover ihe inn after dra 
are ſown ; for taking the mould out of the 
alleys to cover the beds (as is the common 


— is not right; * it is ſo trod in 
ſowing \ 


- 
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ſowing: the ſeeds, that it is difficult. to 
break it to cover the ſeed; beſides it makes 
the alleys ſo deep, that the ſides of the beds 
moulder down, and many of the trees are 
loſt, at leaſt they ſtand ſo . that they 


make no Wen 


Tax beds —_ ready, they ſhould. be 
ſown with the prepared ſeeds the middle 
of April, as they are the propereſt, being 
forwarded. in their growth by being vege- 
tated before they are-fown, ſo will be fine 
Plants in autumn, when they are to be 
planted in the fields where they are to re- 
main. | 

FG IQ 113t '} 30! oat 7 11 T 

Tus ſeads may be brought in the boxes. 
or pots they were laid in. The ſmall 
ſeeds may be ſown all over the beds; com 
poſition and ſeeds together, hut not too 
thick, and covered half an inch With the 
mould that was r in a Po for ** 
purpoſe. en | 


Taz large ſeeds, ch as ect Cheſ- 
nuts; &c. may be taken out of the boxes, 
and placed on the bed with the hand, at 
three inches diſtance, and covered with the 
ſame mould as the others, two inches thick: 
they will require no: further trouble, but 
to keep them clear of weeds until they are 

taken 


* 
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taken up for planting. As the ſeeds wete 
prepared, there ſhould none be ſown but 
what have ſprouted, that there may be no 
vacancies in the beds, TIS Wire vm oy 


kept away. „ daten 


As ſoon as the ſmall-ſeeded plants are 
come into the third leaf, they muſt not 
be ſuffered to ſtand nearer to one another 
than three inches, that they may grow 
ſtrong and ſtiff, and have a free air in the 
ſeed-bed, which is of great utility to them 
when they change their gre to a aa 
cold heath or common. 

Tux reaſon of their growing to the third 
leaf before they are thinned, is that they may 
be of uſe, and by ſtanding a year in the beds 
they are planted in, will be as fit for plant- 
ing in poor land as thoſe in the ſeed- beds. 
It may be imagined that at that age they 
will be too ſmall and tender, and Wil not 
bear tranſplanting; but they will, and grow 

very well, if 1 ee 
Ir there is oocaſion for more trees ; that 
can ſtand in the ſeed-beds; they ſhould be 
planted ;/ and there is this advantage, that 
as they muſt ſtand another year in the beds 
they are planted in, before they will be fit 
to remove into the commons where they 
g | are 
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are to remain. ned ſo that there will be 
a proviſion of trees for two years, equally 
good, from the ſame ſowing; but if they are 
not planted, they muſt be pulled out of the 


ſoed-bed, for there they muſt not ſtand cloſer | 
than three inches, y 


Ie the young "ans, Wige from 
amongſt thoſe ſown, are intended to be 
ſaved, there muſt be ſome ſpare beds, the 
ſame as the ſeeds were ſowyn in; and the 
evening before the ſeed- beds are to be 
thinned, they ſhould be well watered, to 
make thoſe that are to be drawn come up 
eaſy. There will be ſome that will break in 
drawing, but that muſt not be regarded; 
for it would be quite wrong to looſen them, 
as it would damage the plants that ſtand in 
the bed more Hhanthe anive e GEM 


ors ouly a few at ; a 13 12 a hole 
with a ſetting-ſtick, and let them down the 
whole OP of their ſingle ſtraight root (for 
at that age they have no fibres) and cloſe the 
earth geatly to Vs for their tems are 
very tender. 


Onur care So be taken to let own 
their root ſtraight. its full length, or they 


will not be fit for plating an poor land; 


| but 
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but will affer v very well for plttation 
on foicrable good land. . 

9 ER they are planted . ould 
11 a little water every other day for eight 
or ten days, but they muſt have very little 
at firſt; for as their ſtems are tender much 
water would rot them. If the weather i is 

clear, they ſhould be ſhaded for three or 
four days, and then they require no further 
trouble. I have had very good ſucceſs 
ſeveral years in this very way, and neyer 
allowed ſeedlings to grow too thick in the 
ſeed-bed, which is frequently practiſed; the 
bad conſequence attending ſuch manage- 
ment is too obvious to want any explanation. 
ny Tulxx! is one thing I cannot omit taking 
ethics of: It is the general eee that all 
trees ſhould be raiſed on a groun@ fimilar 
to that they are intended to be r in; 
this is certainly wrong; and I dare ſay that 
moſt, if not all, the nurſery- men i in Eng- 
land will} Join in the fame opinion. | 
Tur whole & Ghai bei beck! treated of 
is planting on poor land, on which it is very 
certain a wood may be raiſed both by plant- 
ing and ſowing; but it would be an odd at- 
tempt to make a nurſery to tranſplant from 


on ſuch ground. The ſeeds when ſown in 
| ſuch 
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ſuch places, find nouriſhment for their 
ſmall roots to ſupply their little heads, whoſe 
progreſs is flow until they gather ſtrength, 
and when they get to three and four feet 
high, their own warmneſs makes them 
gro faſter than could be expected; and in 
the holes that are ſown, the plants that are 
to ſpare in them are not fit for planting in' 
ſuch ground; they have little heads and 
ſmall fibrous tufty roots, and would be all 
thrown out of the ground in winter, at leaſt 
h ſo: n as never r to une a tree. ö 
A an nmel was to be ay half fed; 
from its firſt having life, for one year, I | 
believe that ſuch an animal would never 
grow to be of a large ſize of i its kind, if af- - 
terwards it was put into better keeping; © 
but ſuppoſe it was put to harder fare, I 
believe it would make a poor figure. If 
this ſame” animal had been moderately 
fed for one year, and then put into worſe. 
feeding it would have been a mene : 
2 ON 36:" 
Tavs it is with/1 trees; it they are fown 
in ſuch poor hard dry land, they are hide- 
bound from the beginning, and it would be 
ſome years before they would recover, were 
they tranſplanted into good ground- "What - 
then muſt be their caſe when tranſplanted 


into 5 


ge ks nurſeries in the 1 


| that all kinds of trees and plants 
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into the ſame ſort of ground, e into 
a — ſituation ?. | 


Ina vn been longer on this point than 1 
intended, becauſe it is often recommended 
that the nurſery be as near as poſſible to the 
ground the trees are to be planted in. 


that agar yn are on fine. light good 
land; and many years experience ſhews 
bought 
from them thrive very well, although for 


the moſt part planted in much worſe ground 
than 1 they were raiſed. * 


e right . 


planting in poor land on ground made very 


rich with dung; but it would be much 


worſe to pretend to raiſe them on a. very 


poor ſoil. If the beds for ſawing the ſeeds 


are made as here directed, they will produce 


fine plants for the purpoſe, and there will 
be no doubt of their ſucceſs when N 


honey act pound; ho: 


Tus management and Siing 5 ſeeds, 


5 as alſo the raiſing of the trees, for planting 
Poor e are all _ N 5 


Wa 
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Wr now proceed to the planting, which 
may be either alternate, or wholly detached. 
I would recommend alternate planting and 
ſowing, unleſs where it is otherwiſe directed, 
that is, all the Fir and Pine kinds ſhould be 
all ſown or all planted; but planting them 
is much the beſt, as it is almoſt impoſſible 
to ſave the young ſeedling plants from being 
hove out of the ground on poor land in 
winter; ſo it would be better to let the Firs, 
Pines, and Larches be two years old before 
they are planted, but they muſt not be 


moved from the ſeed- qo 19 5 thinned as 
before directed. | 


Tun roots are ſmall and tufty, and 
eaſily managed, and may be ſpread about 
when planted without cutting any of them, 
which will cauſe them to get good hold of 
the ground, and be in no danger of being 
thrown out of the 8 by froſt. 


N 108) 

ALL the deciduous trees, but this Oak 
and Larch (which are much better to plant 
in ſpring) may be planted from the decay of 
the leaf in any of the winter months when 
the weather is mild, to the latter end of 
February, after which it will not be 
proper to plant in poor land and in hard 
dry ground; for if the ſpring ſhould prove 


dry, 
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dry, which it often does, thoſe planted 
later would be in great __ of being 


loft. , 


ALL the trees muſt be planted: from the 
ſeed-bed of the ſame year's growth; but 
thoſe that were thinned from the ſeed-beds 
and planted out, will be ſo much retarded 


by being moved, that they will not be fit 


for | planting till the ſucceeding winter. 
Thoſe that were ſown in the ſeed-bed, and 
not planted out the firſt winter, their tap- 
roots will become ſo ſtrong and ſtubborn, 
that they will be difficult to manage in 


planting; and on the tap-roots being pro- 


perly difpoſed depends the ſucceſs of plant- 
ng in poor land. 


hs there are any left that may not have 


been wanted, or there is not time to plant, 


they muſt not be left for another year, 
but muſt be taken up, have their roots 
dreſſed, and be planted in the nurſery in 
the common method, to make other plant- 
ations in good land; for there ſhould none 
be planted in poor ground, but from the 


ſeed- bed of that year's ſowing. 


Tux planting in poor land is quite dif- 
ferent from planting where there is 125 


or even a moderate quantity, of ſoil; 
. 
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where there is ſo little as two or three 
inches, if the roots are planted lower than 
that, there is nothing for them to ſtrike into 
but gravel or rock, where it is impoſſible 
for them to thrive. , 


Tux holes being made as before directed, 
make them flat at top, and if they are two 
or three inches higher than the ground, ſo 
much the better; for they will ſink down 
level with the other ground in a little time, 
as their being higher is only from the earth's 
being ſtirred. 


Tak up the trees from the ſeed-bed: 
carefully, taking great care to break none 
of their roots, and take no more up than 
can be planted in a day; lay them in a flat 
baſket with ſome moſs over their roots, and 
carry them into the field or common where: 
they are to be planted. 


Or the hole five or ſix inches length- 
ways, which may be done by only ftriking 
the ſpade into the middle of the hole after 
it is flattened at top, which. will be the 
length of the tap roots if they have throve 
well. Lay in the root two or three inches 
deep, as the ground will permit, at its 
whole length, | horizontally, and then raiſe 

np the plant at the neck, in the ſame 
| F 2 manner 
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manner as in the planting of trees ; faſten 
the earth to the plant, keeping its top up- 
right; after the plant is faſtened, looſen 
the top of the ground with the ſpade, this 
prevents it from cracking, and is of great 
ſervice; for if the top of the ground be left 
hard, two or three dry days make it open as 
deep as the roots, and dries them, and ſo 
ruins _e whole +00 e gp e eee 
"I: light wen where? trees are raed; 
they will have but very few roots but the 
tap- root, and that is the reaſon that it is 
made ſo light to prevent ſhort tufty roots: 
they will be full of ſmall fibres, none of 
which ſhould be cut off, and particular care 
ſhould be taken to keep them from ſun and 
wind, which would ſoon dry them, to the 
great detriment of the plant, for it is from 
them the tree begins to ſtrike roots: as 
they are very ſmall, they are very ſoon dried 
by either ſun or wind. If it ſnould happen 
by any accident they are, cut them off one 
inch diſtant from the tap-root; but it will 
be more beneficial to the tree if there Is no 
en for 2 of theſe en 5 
1 22007 qs AT 1 ; 
= E laying the roots at weir holt length 
korizontally prevents the roots from ever 
attempting to run down into the 'gravel; 
which they would, if planted i in any other 
Hier EY method, 
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method, and this is the reaſon that plant- 
ations on gravelly and rocky grounds have 
| hitherto made ſo little nee 


Ta: s method of planting on poor land is 
entirely new, and as it is ſo different from all 
kinds of planting hitherto practiſed, it may 
ſeem very wrong, as drefling and cutting 
the roots are the firſt things recommend- 
ed by all that have given directions about 
planting. But let thoſe who have ſuch 
ground to plant, only follow the directions 
given with accuracy, and they will find 
them anſwer beyond their expectation. 


THE laying the roots hotizontally pre- 
vents the trees from being raiſed out of the 
ground by froſt; and as the roots will, by. 
this method, run juſt below the ſurface, 
they will have all the advantages it is poſſible 
for them to have in ſuch ſhallow grounds; 
and this is the reaſon that trees raiſed on 
poor ſoil are not fit to plant again in the 
ſame ſort of ſoil, as their roots are ſhort, 

and they ſeldom have a tap-root. 


IT would be adviſeable to plant ſo that 
the bend at the neck of the tree be always 
againſt the ſun; for if the tap-root be very 
ſtrong, and there being no great depth of 
earth to make it faſt, it may throw the top 

of 
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of the tree aſide; if it does (which ſeldom 
will happen if properly planted) the ſun will 
draw it ſtraight; but if the bend was to the 
ſun, and happen not to be upright, the tree 
would never be ſtraight. Were it not for 
that reaſon, it would be indifferent how 
the trees were placed. 


THERE ſhould be two men nin 4 in 
planting; one to open the ground, and the 
other to put in the tree, as it would be a 
great loſs of time to lay down the ſpade ſo 
often : they ſhould have a little box or baſ- 
ket with a handle, into which they ſhould 
put a few trees at a time, with a little moſs 
over their roots ; this will be very handy, 
as. the man that plants muſt uſe both his 
hands in planting. This work' ſhould 
never be performed when the wind is high, 

or when the air is froſty. 


THERE is another method of planting 
poor land that is either in ſhort graſs or 
ſhort heath, which is very expeditious, and 
alſo very advantageous, for it effectually 


prevents the drought from penetrating in 


ſummer, and the froſt from hurting the 
roots in winter. Two men will plant five 
or ſix hundred in a day with eaſe. This 
ſort of planting ſhould be done in winter 


when the ground 1 is full of wet; the beſt 


ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon is after a deep ſnow is gone off with 
a ſudden thaw ; and at that time little work 
can be done in any other grounds, as they 
will be too wet to plant in. | 


Tus trees are to be raiſed and managed 
in the fame manner in every reſpec as the 
other trees for planting on poor lands, with. 
all the precautions concerning their roots. 
A man with a ſpade makes a nick a little 
longer than the root of the tree in the graſs 
or heath, two or three inches deep, as the 
ground will allow, laying in the roots at 
the whole length horizontally, prefling the 
ground cloſe with the foot, and with the 
ſpade nicking the ground croſs and croſs all 
round the plant : this prevents the nick from 
opening, which, without that precaution, 
it would be very apt to do in ſummer when 
the weather is very dry ; it alſo prevents the 
wet from running off, which it does where 
there is a deſcent, and the graſs is not 
nicked. 


Ir the ground is very ſhallow and not 
rocky, this is the beſt method of planting ; 
but if the ground is very ſtony, it is not 
practicable, as the ſtones would render it 
very troubleſome to make the nicks, which 
interruption would e happen in the 


middle, 
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middle, ſo as to prevent the roots from be- 
ing laid horizontally or ſtraight. 


Tun trees for ſuch plantations, that 
have not their roots dreſſed, ſhould never 
be brought a great diſtance, for it will be 
impoſſible to prevent their ſmall fibrous 
roots from drying, if they are kept long 
out of the ground; but if we cannot avoid 
bringing them from ſome diſtance, they 
muſt be carefully taken up and packed in 
wet moſs: they will do very well for five 
or ſix days; but if they lie much longer, 
their ſmall roots will begin to mould, and 
muſt be cut off before they are planted, or 
their mouldineſs will deſtroy the large 
roots. If they come packed in moſs, they 
ſhould not be unpacked, but taken out as 
they are wanted, and planted as Toon as 
poſſible. 


IT has been a common practice to ſend 
to the north for ſeedling-trees, where they 
are bought at a very cheap rate for plant- 
ing out in poor land. In general the ſuc- 
ceſs has been bad, and there are many 
good reaſons for its being ſo, 


By chance there may be tolerably good 
ſucceſs, but it is a very bad practice; for 
theſe trees are ſown as thick as they can 

grow, 
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grow, ſo that they have no free air, and 
by their cloſeneſs and their own warmth 
they are drawn up weak, and their ſtems 
are very tender, like a plant that is earthed 
up to blanch. This is eaſily to be diſcover- 
ed by obſerving the lower part of the ſtem, . 
which is of a languid green for want of air, 
and the top quite of another colour where 
the air had a free paſſage. 


Wurx trees thus raiſed are taken from 
their cloſe warm ſituation, and expoſed 
ſingly to all weathers in poor cold ground, 
or in any ground, many of them will 
periſh, although ever ſo carefully planted; 
and as all their roots muſt be dreſſed (as 
they will be either mouldy or very dry) 
they have none of the advantages of thoſe 
ſeedlings raiſed according to the directions 
before given. Thoſe ſtems are ſtiff and 
ſtrong, for as they were not allowed to 
grow nearer than three or four inches in 
the ſeed- bed, the air paſſes freely amongſt 
them, and their ſtems are as hard as if 
they had been planted out three or four 
years, which is of great ſervice when they 
are planted in the fields. 


155 is impoſſible that trees raiſed in the 
manner here directed, can be ſold ſo cheap 
as thoſe that grow ſo thick as to be pulled 


up 
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up by handfuls from the ſeed-beds. But 
it wilt be more to the purchaſer's advantage 
fo give ten ſhillings a thouſand for trees 
thus raiſed, than to give one ſhilling for 
thoſe that are ſown and grow fo thick: 
there is more than that difference to the 
aurſery-man, as twenty will grow in the 
thick ſeed-bed for one in thoſe that are 


| Properly managed. 


Tarr are many thouſands of Scotch 
Firs fold im and near London, and many 
other places in the country, that are 
brought many miles, and are ſome months 
out of the ground; theſe are ſown in the 
ſeed-bed as thick as grafs. Beſides the 
other difadvantages they have in common 
with other foreſt-trees, as Oak, Beech, &c. 
they are very ſubject to be rotted in their 
ſtem even to the ground; and although 
they appear green at top, and the ſmall 
roots they have are freſh, they decay and 
go off as ſoon as planted out and expoſed 
to the air. 


Ir any ſuch trees are purchaſed, the beſt 
method to manage them wauld be to drefs 
their roots and plant them in the nurſery 
at ſix inches diſtance, and in a year or two 
thofe that grow will be good plants ; but as 
many of them will decay, it would be trou- 

blefome 
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ble ſome and very expenſi ve to have them to 
go over for a year or two to make good the 


deficiencies, if they were at firſt planted in 


a large common. 


Turs is mentioned by way of caution, 
as ſome gentlemen may think they have 
made a good purchaſe by getting ſo many 
thouſand trees for ſo ſmall a ſum, much 
leſs: than the expence of raiſing them would 
be; but thoſe that make ſuch bargains 
will find to their great diſappointment they 
have paid very dear, and had better have 
got good plants, if they had paid a much 
greater price. 


War has been treated of is only for 
the raiſing of trees to plant out the firſt year, 
from the ſeed- bed, into poor barren ground, 
and 1s different from the management of 
raiſing trees to be tranſplanted from the 
ſeed-bed into the nurſery, to be trained for 
ſome years to make plantations on different 


kinds of ground, where there is a ſufficient. 


depth of earth to make holes. 


Suck trees need not be thinned to ſo 
great a diſtance in the ſeed-bed as thoſe for 
planting poor land, as they ſhould be taken 
from the ſeed-bed and have their roots 
dreſſed, and planted in rows at a ſmall diſ- 

tance, 


. 
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tance, to ſtand a few years, and then be 
removed again and dreſſed top and bottom, 
and planted at a greater diſtance, where 
they may remain until they are taken to 
plant in the fields to make plantations to 
grow for timber. 0 


Ir is a great advantage for all kinds of 
ſeedling trees to be ſo thin in the ſeed- bed 
that the air may paſs freely amongſt them 
in the ſummer; they dp not grow ſo tall, 
but there will be very few of them but will 
grow and be much better when removed. : 

THERE are many gentlemen who are at 
the expence of trenching in all kinds of 
ground intended for planting. If it is a poor 
ſhallow ſoil it-is wrong, becauſe the gravel 
muſt be thrown up or there can be no trench, 
and the little mould there is will be loſt, 
and nothing left for the trees to ſtrike roots 
in but gravel, mixed with a ſmall quantity 
of earth, ſo ſmall that it will not be viſible 
in a dry ſummer: theſe ſtand but a poor 
chance to grow. If the trees were planted 
according to the directions before given, 
without trenching, they would thrive much 
better than it is poſſible for them to do in 
the trenched gravel. — 


Ie 
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Ir the ground be clay, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of earth at top, it is of very bad con- 
ſequence to trench ; for to make even a very 
ſhallow trench there muſt be a great deal of 
clay thrown up. If the earth be mixed 
with the clay it will be loſt ; if laid in the 
bottom, it is turned down lower than trees 
ſhould be planted in ſuch ground, or the 
trench muſt be ſo ſhallow as to be next to 
no trench; therefore the trees in that caſe 
will be planted in clean clay, and will 
languiſh many years before they reach the 
good ground laid in the bottom in trenching, 
and often ſo as never to recover, which Þ 
have frequently ſeen. To plant in clay, 
where the ſoil is very ſhallow, the ſame 
method ſhould be followed as Ter in 


pam gravel. 


To the ground is good, trenching is at- 
tended with a great expence to no purpoſe , 
for if the trees are ſmall or large, if the holes 
are made fix inches wider than the roots all 
round, for the young roots to ſtrike into, 
they will grow as well as if the whole had 
been trenched, as the trees growing on 
rocks where there is very little (and what 
there is very hard) fully demonſtrate ; for 
the roots twiſt and twine round the ſtones, 
and penetrate the earth between them, 
which is extremely hard; as alſo by tree 
roots 
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roots. going down into hard. clay, which 
fully ſhews there is no occaſion, to trench 
for timber-trees. 


BESsID Es the trenching there is another 
expence ſaved. Good land, when trenched, 
plowed, or dug, grows full of ſtrong weeds, 
and muſt be kept clean, or they will greatly 


- impoveriſh/ the ground; and this will re- 


quire to be performed for ſome years. 


EF nave here deviated from what J pur- 
poſed, but as I have feen plantations, made 
at a great expence by trenching, in all the 
different kinds of ſoil here mentioned, I 
have planted on all the ſame forts of ſoils 
according to the directions here given, with 
better ſucceſs and at a ſmall expence. 
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CHAP. IV. 


On thick Planting, and the Management of 
Woods that bave been negleFed. | 


TH ICK planting has been recom- 
mended and practiſed many years; but the 
method of dreſſing and thinning is very ſel. 
dom properly performed. The prejudices 
againſt pruning are ſo great, that we fre- 
quently ſee thickets of ſmall drawn-up trees 
of immenſe height, without a nn of 
ever having good boles. | 


Fox the advantage of thoſe gentlemen 
that have ſuch thickets within a poſſibility 
of recovery, that is, from fix years old to 
twenty, the following directions will be of 
uſe for making fine trees of what, in a few. 
years, would be paſt redemption. 


Ir a plantation has been planted five or 
ſix years, and the trees at three, four, five, 
or ſix feet diſtance. (for the diſtance ſhould. 
be according to the goodneſs of the ground) 
and this neglected ever ſince planting, we 
ſhall find if the trees have throve any thing 
like, they will all be mere thickets, 
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IT will not be proper to remove any trees 
to plant in another place from ſuch a thicket 
directly, for as they have been long ſo very 
cloſe, and have had no free air, they will 
be very unfit to remove, becauſe their ſtems 
will be very tender. 


FrR ST, let all the large branches be cut 
off cloſe to the bole, and all the other parts 
of the tree be dreſſed according to the di- 
rections for pruning: let this be done for 
two years, and then every other tree may 
be removed with ſafety, and planted again. 


The pruning of the trees left in the old 


plantation muſt be continued until the trees 
ha ve got ſufficient length of bole. 


THE trees that were removed, if they 
were carried without earth, will want little 
this year; but if they had balls-there will 
be little difference, and they muſt be treated 
accordingly, and they will Mill make fine 
- trees. 


Ir the plantation has been planted ten or 
twelve years, and had no care taken of 
it all that time, if the gropnd be good the 
trees will be very tall and ſmall, and never 
fit for planting, for they would be ſo tall 
and ſlender, that they would n never be able 

to 
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to ſtand the wind, nor * their own 
heads. 


Wear trees taken from cloſe thickets 
ſeldom make good trees ; for beſides their 
being tall, they have few ſide-branches; and 
ſhoot (if they grow) ſo _ at top as to be 
moſtly crooked. 


Ir underwood is of value, fuch thickets 
are very fit to make a good wood of that 
kind, but it muſt be done with caution ; 
for as the trees are tall and ſmall, and few 
ſide-branches but juſt at the top, they 
would be very liable to be much toſſed and 
hurt by the wind if thinned too much at 
firſt ; beſides, if they are expoſed to the free 
air all at once, many of them will be in 
danger of periſhing, for they are very 
tender by being ſo many years without a free 
air paſſing amongſt them. 


Ir ſuch thickets are aeſigned for timber- 
trees only, and were planted at three feet 
diſtance at firſt, let all the large branches 
of the trees be cut off the firſt year, and - 
none the next year. 


|  STur up every other tree, and mark.the 
trees that are to ſtand, and let them be 


pruned and dreſſed according to the direc- 
8 „ 


U 
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tions for pruning. The other trees that are 
to be taken up, ſhould have the long bran- 
ches cut off, and ſtand till next winter, and 
be then ſtubbed ; by this method the trees 
will have the free air admitted amongſt 
them gradually ; and if they are afterwards 
pruned regularly, in a few years they will 
. thrive and be fine trees. 


Ir under-wood and timber is deſigned, 
and that the under-wood is to remain, the 
timber-trees ſhould be marked, and all the 
trees round them have all their ſide-branches 
ſnagged off a foot long, ſo as to give air 
and harden the tree that is to ſtand, which 
ſhould have all the branches cut off cloſe to 
the ſtem. 


NexT winter all the trees round the 
timber-tree ſhould be ſtubbed, and it 
ſhould be dreſſed according to the direc- 
tions for pruning. The winter following 
all the trees that are deſigned for under- 
wood ſhould be cut clean cloſe by the 
ground; they will ſhoot. very faſt and grow 
very-thick. The timber-trees ſhould not 
be left nearer than fifty feet to each other, 
for it is impoſſible to have good under-wood 
if * are nearer. 


1 | Ir 
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Ir the underwood is only deſigned to 


remain for a term of years, that is, until 
the trees grow up, the timber-trees may be 
left at ten feet if the ground is very good; 
but if it is only middling land, eight will be 
ſufficient. 


Ar PLAN TATION converted into timber- 
trees and under-wood that 1s to remain on 
good land, will be of more value than any 
other way it can be employed; for in 
countries where firing is ſcarce it will every 
fourteen years yield a great profit to the 
proprietor, much more than good corn 


crops, if their whole value was calculated 


to the greateſt nicety. And as the timber- 
trees are ſtill growing, and will have very 
tall boles if they were managed as directed, 
they will be of very little detriment to the 
under-wood, and when they are of age to 
cut will be of great value. 


Ir the plantation be ſeventeen or ei ;ghtecn 


years old, never pruned nor dreſſed, and 


planted at three or four feet diſtance, there 
muſt be great caution uſed to _ it into 
order. 


Tux trees will be very tall and ſlender, 
and have very few ſide-branches, and thoſe 
that are will be moſtly at the top and very 

G 2 long; 


7 
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long ; their roots will be all intermixed, ſo 
that there will be no poſſibility of even 
ſtubbing any of them without hurting the 
roots of thoſe that are to remain. 


Tux only method that can be taken with 
trees that are thus tall and ſlender, is to. 
cut out every other tree clofe to the ground, 

and the long ſide-branches, ſome of which 
will be very thick, ſhould be cut off at a 
foot from the bole of the tree, that there 
may no blemiſhes be made in the bole. 


Tae heads of the trees ſhould alſo be 
thinned and lightened, for they will be all 
top-heavy, and be much hurt by the wind, 
which will have greater power on them. 


As they have had only every other tree 
cut off, if they were three feet diſtance 
at firſt planting, they will now be only ſix 
feet diſtance, which is too little if the land 

is very good; but it will be beſt to let them 
remain fo for two or three years, and by 
that time the trees that are to ſtand for 
timber will be hardened a little, and have 
got ſome little ſtrength. 


B roRE there are any trees cut, the 
beſt that are to ſtand ſhould be marked, and 
thoſe that are to be taken away may have 

their 
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their ſide- branches cut off at random; but 
thoſe that are to remain for timber ſhould 
be dreſſed according to the directions fot 
pruning. When thoſe that are to ſtand 
have got ſome ſtrength, the other trees 
ſhould be cut off cloſe to the ground. 


Ir will be many years before ſuch trees 
recover, and never will make ſuch good 
trees as if they had been dreſſed ſooner ; 
and this is all that can be done for planta- 
tions that have been ſo long neglected. 


Tux trees that were cut off will ſhoot 
ſtrong, and make good under- wood for ſome 
years; that is, till the trees get ſome 
ſide- branches, and grow to a ſize to ſmother 
it. But in ſuch thickets, as the trees are 
ſo tall, it would be very improper to thin 
them to ſuch a diſtance as to make a laſt- 
ing crap of under- wood and timber- trees; 
for as they are very tall, and not ſtrong 
3n proportion to their height, the wind 
would ſhake them ſo much, if it did not 
break them, that they would be in great 
danger of being, what is termed by the 
wood-workers, ſhaken, which greatly leflens 
the value of the tree. 


THE ad ſhoot very faſt, frye 
or ſix feet the firſt year, and will be of 


ah | great 
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great ſervice to the ſtanding timber trees; 
in three years time it will be as high as the 
boles of the trees; but as their heads will 
always be above, it will not draw them, 
and they will ow very my 


BEFORE the ie e is fit to cut, 
the timber- trees will be a good deal pro- 
portioned in their bodies to their height, 
and the winds will not hurt them when 
the under- wood is cut. 


As the under-wood will be very thick, 

it will prevent any fide-ſhoots growing on 
the bole of the timber-trees, ſo that after 
the third year there will be no occaſion to 
prune them, nor in fummer to pull off any 
of the ſide- branches; for if there ſhould 
any ſide- branches ſprout on the bole after 
that time, the thickneſs of the bruſſi- wood, 
which will be very cloſe, will ſmother 
them, ſo that they will decay next year. 
Dhgre Hl then *. no further anne. | 


= trees that <A bene 8 and 
have great ſide- branches, although they 
grow in avenues or ſingle trees, may be 
brought into order, ſo as to inereaſe the 
ſize of their boles, butthey will not be very 
ſightly, as all the large arms ſhould be cut 
5 offs foot from the WR the tree ; and it 


will 
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will be abſolutely neceſſary to pull off the 


young ſhoots in ſummer, that ſhoot from 


the places where the large branches were 
cut off; for as they ſtand ſo open they will 
puſh many ſtrong ſhoots, which = be 
more detrimental to the tree, if not pulled 
off, than if it had never been cut; for 
there are often to be ſeen trees that how 
had large branches cut off, and then ne- 
glected for four or five years, and then cut 


again with their whole bodies one continued 
blemiſh. 


Tuts is the error that the workers, in 
wood ſo juſtly complain of, and it is in 
general imputed to the pruning of timber- 
trees; but it is not regular pruning, but 
the neglect of performing it property, that 
is the occaſion of this diſaſter. 


Ir ſhould be obſerved, that non of the 
directions here given will anſwer with any 
of the turpentine , kinds, as they never 
ſhoot after cutting; ſo if there are any 
thickets of them, the beſt way is to thin 
them gradually at two or thrce different 
times, and leave them as regular as poſſible. 


ALL the pine kinds will thrive and grow 
to fine timber at eight feet diſtance on the 
beſt of ground; and all the forts of firs at 
ten 
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ten feet diſtance. The only way to have 
fine trees of thoſe kinds is to keep them 
thick, for they extend their ſide-branches 
to a great length when they have room to 
ſpread, and do not grow ſo tall and ſtraight 
in their boles as when they are confined. 


PLANTATIONS of eighteen or twenty 
years old that have been neglected and are 
very. thick, may be brought to order by 
following the direQions for that purpoſe, 
which will preſerve many good trees ; but 
if it is in a country where firing is ſcarce, 
and of conſequence under-wood of great 
value, they would turn to more profit to 
cut them all down an inch below ground, 
for they will grow very faſt and very 
thick. 


In the beginning of July, ſome ſtools 
that have fine ſhoots may be marked at 
forty or fifty feet diſtance, of the kind the 
moſt proper for the ſoil, or what the pro- 
prietor likes beſt (if there are different kinds 

of trees in the plantation) and all the ſhoots 
but one pulled off by the hand ; they will 
come off very eaſily at that ſeaſon, as the 
wood will be very thick. 


Ix the winter, ſtub a root or two the 
neareſt to thoſe that are to ſtand for timber, 
that 
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that they may have free air: they will 
make finer trees than if they had been 
treated in any other manner. 


IT will be i to examine their 
bottoms next ſummer, and pull off the 
ſhoots if any more have grown: they muſt 
be pruned and dreſſed as other trees; and 
as they ha ve free air and warmth they will 
grow amazingly, and in ten years time be 
much finer trees than they would have been 
at the age if they had not been cut down. 


PLANTATIONS that have been planted on 
tolerable or even very good land with trees 
from the nurſery, of five or ſix feet high, 
and do not ſeem. to thrive, whoſe bark 
looks reddiſh, and puſh many ſmall. ſide- 
ſhoots, and whoſe leading ſhoot often 
decays, after they have been planted three 
or four years, if they do not take to grow- 
ing, cut them off an inch below the ground 
in any of the winter months. 


Tagr will puſh many ſhoots next ſum- 
mer ; in the beginning of July pull them 
all off but one of the {trongeſt; faſten the 
earth about the ſhoot to prevent the wind 
breaking it, which is the only danger it is 


liable to; they will then grow very freely, 
and ſoon be fine trees. 


Tris 
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Tuts method will anſwer very. well for 
all kinds of deciduous trees, the oak in 
particular : they will ſhoot a yard the firſt 


| year, and be handſome ſtraight trees: 


whereas before they did not ſhoot two 
inches, and even that killed in winter, be- 
cauſe it never came to maturity. 


Tuls muſt never be attempted on trees 


that are planted on poor land, becauſe all 


trees on poor ground are ſcemingly hide- 
bound for ſome years after they are planted, 
and never make any progreſs until they 
ha ve been ſome time at a ſtand; if they 
were to be cut down, they would make 
ſhoots, but they would be very weak; the 
wood would not be ripened, as it would be 
long before they ſhoot in the ſpring, and 
they. would be in n of being killed in 


winter. 


| — — "as bows of al. trees that are cut 
down muſt be carefully kept clean of all 
ſhoots; they muſt be pulled off by the 
hand; this muſt not be neglected for two 
or three years, for if the young ſhoot that 
is encouraged grows well, which there is 
no doubt but it will, there will ſhoots 
come from the bottom for ſome time: theſe 
muſt be pruned and drefſed according to 

acc {the 
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the general rules for pruning and 2 
foreſt trees. | 


THERE are many kinds of wood very 
beneficial to be raiſed where public works 
are carried on at or near the place, which 
occaſions a great demand for wood. 


WHERE there are coal-pits whoſe roofs 
are bad, and require a great deal of wood 
for ſupports, it would be ofigneat advan- 
tage in ſuch places to allot twenty acres of 

good land to be fown with 2 org which 
grow very faſt. 


ArTER they are come to a proper ſize, 
if the ground was quite cleared as they 
were wanted, there would be an immenſe 
quantity of wood. They would be fit for 
ſuch uſes in about twenty years after ſow- 
ing; and if the field was begun at one end 
and cut regularly, before they were all gone 
over, that which was firſt cut would be fit 
for uſe, if the demand was not very great, 


Tux ſowing of aſh ſeeds will be of great 
profit in fuch places where much wood is 
wanted. The beſt method to have it come 
to maturity ſoon, is to ſow it in a fleld 
that has been corn a few years, the ſoil 
rich, and in good condition. Give it a 

| winter 
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winter fallow, and as ſoon as it is d 
ſpring plow it again, and let it lie until 
the beginning of April. 'The ſeeds being 
prepared, ſow them broad-caſt all over the 
field, and then a thin crop of oats; har- 
row the whole. 


ThE corn muſt be cut high, and all the 
precautions that were given in the direc- 
tions for ſowing amongſt corn obſeryed. 
In the winter they ſhould be thinned where 
too thick, -and in the ſummer, for a year 
or two, have the large weeds pulled from 
amongſt them, and they will pens no 
more trouble. 


As they grow thick there will be no 
occaſion for pruning or dreſſing ; only 
when any part of the field is cut in the 
winter, the next ſummer all the ſhoots, 
but two or three of the beſt, ſhould be 
pulled off from the ſtools, and thoſe left 
ſhould be at as equal diſtances as poſſible. 
'There will be no occaſion to pull them any 
more, as the thickneſs of the wood will 
ſmother what ſprings after the firſt ſummer. 
This ſhould be done every cutting, 


THERE ſhould never be any trees weeded 
out, for that, in a few years, would ſpoil 


the whole ald; for as the wood will be 
very 
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very cloſe, the young ſhoots that ſprouted 
from the tree which was cut would want 
free air, be drawn up weak, and grow 
crooked. 


UNnDER-woops of Beech and Hornbeam 
will be very profitable where much char- 
coal is wanted; for if they are cut clean 
they will grow very faſt from the ſtools, 
and be of a good ſize. Although they be 
very thick, there is no occaſion for doing 
any thing to them after they are cut ; only 
clear the ground of all rubbiſh, and let 
them grow as Nature direQs, and they 
anſwer very well. 


THERE are many compoſitions recom- 
mended (and all of them would be a great 
expence if uſed for a large plantation) as 
fit to cover the places where large branches 
have been cut off; and that by applying 
any of them, they will prevent any blemiſh 
in the tree, although the bough cut off be 
very large and cut cloſe 


THis I cannot agree to, as I have ſeen it 
often tried, and never found it anſwer. If 
any of them are laid on too hot it burns the 
bark all round the amputation, and makes 
the wound larger, and the bark: riſes fo 
that it is long before it Ae to cover. If 

It 
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it be laid on too cold it never joins well, 
but cracks and falls off. If they-are laid 
on juſt of a right warmth, they will flick 
until the bark grows over the wound, but 
there will be a dead place in the body of 

the tree, although the bark in time will 
cover the wound. To 


THERE can no large branch be cut cloſe 
to the bole without making a blemith. 
When the bark on the bole of any tree is 
bruiſed, or rubbed againſt by carts or any 
other accident, if the looſe bark is pared 
off immediately, and a compoſition of equal 
quantities of clay and cow-dung be mixed 
fo thin as to be laid on with a bruſh, as 
paint, all over the wounded place, and as 
ſoon as it is a little dry lay a plaiſter of the 
ſame compoſition, made pretty ſtiff, about 
half an inch thick all over, and daſh it 
with a little dry mould. to prevent its 
cracking, there will be no blemiſh. 


Bur if the application is not made be- 
fore the wound dries, where the tree was 
hurt, there will be a blemiſh, but the bark 

will grow over better and ſoener with this 
than any of thoſe compoſitions that are ſo 
highly recommended, and at no expence. 


THE 
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Tux laying the firſt on ſo thin and 
with a bruſh is, that there may no part 
be miſſed, for it penetrates into all the 
ſides of the tree clofe to the ſides of 
the ſound bark, and it alſo prevents the 
ſtiff plaiſter from dropping off by the 
heat of the ſun, which it would do if a 
thick plaiſter was laid firſt on the wounded 


place. 


Ir any favourite detached tree ſhould 
have the misfortune to have a large arm or 
branch ſplit, ſo as to hang almoſt by the 
bark of one fide, let all the fractured 
places be bruſhed over with the thin ſtuff, 
and then half an inch thick of the ſame be 
laid all over. 


Rarse the branch to its proper poſition, 
ſo that the bark fits all round, and then 
ſecured with props, ſo as to prevent the 
wind ſhaking it; then apply a plaiſter of 
the ſame, pretty ſtiff, all round the branch 
ſix inches above and below the ſplinter, 
which ſhould have a coarſe cloth lapped all 
round to prevent its cracking, and faſtened” 
with a ſmall rope wrapped quite cloſe. It 
will unite and grow, and in a few v be 
as ſound as ever. 


TEE 
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Tux compoſition of cow-dung and clay 
is better for all wounded places in trees 
than any of the grafting waxes uſed for 
that purpoſe. Although this has no con- 
nection with planting, it is often of great 
ſervice to trees that meet with accidents. 


Ir a branch is broken by the wind, and 
lips off a good deal of the bark, lay on the 
thin ſtuff with the bruſh firſt, and then a 
plaiſter of the ſame made a little ſtiffer, 
taking care to let it be an inch wider than 
the wound, and be quite thin at the ſides, 
to prevent its coming off by the heat of the 
ſun, and it will anſwer beyond expectation. 
There is no danger in laying it en, and, 
if it is well faſtened to the tree, it will 
ſtick until the wound is covered with 
new bark. After the plaiſter is laid on, 
and a little dried, if it was bruſhed all 
over with ſome of the thin that was firſt 
laid on, it would prevent its cracking and 
fill up all the cavities, ſo that no air could 
get between the plaiſter and the tree ; 
which if it does, the whole falls off, and 
will be of no ſervice. 


Tar dung and clay ſhould be mixed 
ſome time before it is uſed, and worked 
ſeveral times, that it may be well united; 


if it was for three or four months it would 
be 
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be the better, but there will be no occaſion 
to keep it moiſt all that time; for after it 
is brought to proper order and laid in a 
heap, it will require no further care until 
a day or two before it is wanted. 


.. 
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On the Soils proper for the different Kinds of 
Foreſt-Trees. 


Tuarxe ; is a proper ſoil for all kinds 
of trees in which they thrive, and moſt 
of the directions for planting ſtop there. 
The variety of trees would be confined to 
a very ſmall number, if the ſame kinds 


of trees did not thrive and grow in many 
different ſoils. 


For the information and ſatisfaction of 
thoſe whoſe ſoil is not the beſt, and may 
be thought not to be fit for many kinds 
of trees, I have here added a liſt of the 
common ſorts of foreſt-trees, with an ac- 
count of the different ſoils and ſituations 
they will grow and thrive in. 


Tus obſervations were at firſt taken 
from natural woods, and improved by fol- 
lowing nature in many ſucoeſsful experi- 
ments; ſo that if all the trees are planted 
and ſown in foils according to what is 

here mentioned, they will thrive; and if 
FE managed 
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| managed after ' planting as directed for 


pruning and dreſſing, will 1. 5 very fine 
trees. 


| Oars will thrive in clay if the acorn be 
ſown. They grow very ſlowly for ſome. 
years, but they make fine trees, and are 
the beſt of wood. If planted from a nur 
ſery where the land is good they ſeldom 
thrive, but grow ſtunted and crooked ; 
but if planted from the ſeed- beds that are 
made to raiſe trees for poor land, they will 


grow very well, and otter the fir 7 
ſhoot freely. | 


Is ftrong loam they may. be planted at 
ſix or ſeven feet, from the nurſery, and 
after the firſt year will grow very well. 


Is light loam they may be planted from 
the nurſery or other plantations when of a 


large ſize, and will grow freely even the 
firſt year, 


1 fat, rich earth they grow well at all 
ages, and make fine ſhoots; if the acorn 


is ſown in ſuch ground. they make the 
fineſt trees. 


In black mooriſh land, | ib long 
heath grows, they grow faſter, and have 
H 2 3 finer 
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finer ſhoots than in any other. The acorn 
ſown thrives well in ſandy loam ; but they 
muſt be planted young or en for if 
they are large they grow hide- bound and 
never thrive. Acorns. ſown round the 
bottoms of hills will thrive and grow fine 
trees, although the ground be very indif- 
ferent. | 


PorLaRs of all kinds will thrive in bogs 
and all moiſt grounds; they will grow to 
a great ſize in good land, but the wood 
does not deſerve ſuch quarters, unleſs they 
are planted by way of ornament for the 
variety of their leaves. 


Tur American poplars are amazingly faſt 
growers, and are beautiful trees, but the 
wood does not ſeem to be much better 
than the other ſorts. 


ALL the kinds would anſwer well to be 
planted thick in moiſt grounds for coal- 
pit props, or where wood was much 
wanted for fencing of plantations and in- 
cloſures. The wood of late'is much uſed 
in different kinds of huſbandry for its 
lightneſs; and ſome have made chamber- 
floors of it. The wood is of ſhort dura- 
tion, and is not of value to make large 
plantations in any other ground but wet 
places, 
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laces, where other wood will not thrive, 
and there they will turn to great profit. 


Tre Alder wood is of ſo little value, 
and the tree of ſo little beauty, that it is 
not worth cultivating in any place but 
mere bogs, where little elſe will grow. 
They may be propagated i in ſuch places by 


large truncheons drove or r puſhed into the 
ground. 


Asz is a tree of great uſe and value; 

in goqd land they grow very faſt. A gen- 
tlemah may plant Aſh, and ſee the ſame 
hy and ſold for three and four guineas 
each It will grow in hard clay, but the 
wood is not very good; in ſtrong loam 
it will make fine trees; in light loam it 
grows amazingly faſt, and in fifty years 
after planting there will be trees of great 
value. It will grow very well in moiſt 
ſoils, but in hard dry ground. the wood is 


not good, neither does it grow to a great 
ſize. 


Tux Aſh is not eſteemed, becauſe it is 
long before it is green, and loſes its leaves. 
the ſooneſt of all the foreſt kind. It is a 
wood much uſed in all forts of huſhandry 
work; ſo that there ſhould be a large plan- 
tation in good land, in a proper place that 

is 
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is not near nor much in view. of the 
manſion-houſe, as they are very unſightly 
in ſpring. 


BEC will thrive in all kinds of ſoils 
that are not wet; it will grow amongſt 
hard rocks where there is ſcarcely any ſoil; 
it will grow in clay, but there they ſhould 
be planted from the ſeed- bed, in the ſame 
manner as trees planted on poor gra vel. 


Ir they are planted from the nurſery at 
four years old they will do pretty well, but 
if they are much older, there will not be 
one 1n ten that will grow. 

Tp they are planted in clay, or even, in 
- ſtrong loam, they ſhould have only the 
large ſide-branches taken off. 


- Ir they are trained in the nurſery, or 
taken from other plantations, and have 
been regularly dreſſed and pruned, they 
may be planted in good light ſoil, when 
they are large, with ſucceſs ; but even then 
they ſhould have all the ſmall ſide-branches 
left on, for they do not thrive well when 
they are much diveſted of their branches. 
In the nurſery they ſhould not be much 
pruned. 


1 
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Ir is a tree of great uſe, and very pro- 
fitable,to make large plantations of. The 
favourite ſoil of the Beech is a dry light 
ſoil, of a foot or eighteen inches . deep, 
with 2 gravel or ſtony bottom, and a high 


ſituation: in ſuch provng it will e 
very beautiful. 3 | 


Bi RKCH will grow in any ſoil or Ata: | 
on, on the hardeſt rocks and in the ſofteſt . 
bogs: thoſe on the hard rocks never grow 
to very large trees, but the wood is pretty 
cloſe; thoſe in bogs and wet land grow to 
large trees, but the wood is ſpongy, and 
the trees will not live to a great age; thoſe 
on middling land will make fine trees, and 
live to a good old age. The wood is 
tolerable, but is not of value to make large 
plantations of, unleſs Where coal-pits or 


forges are near, to both which they are of 
| great ule. 


TaEyY are alſo very beneficial to make 
common railing for fencing on waſtes and 
commons, that are planted or taken into 
tillage, becauſe they grow very ſtraight 
and long, and are eaſy to ſplit when too 
thick. A plantation of them planted very 
thick on moiſt ground that is tolerable 
good, would be advantagecus, as they 


Fe mag 
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would grow very faſt and ſtraight, and 
would be ſoon fit for many, uſes. © 


TE favourite ſoil of the Birch is a light 
black earth, of a foot deep, and a gravel or 
ſtony bottom; in that they will grow tall 


And ſtraight, with a remarkably white bark 
and fine heads. 


Tur Horſe- Cheſnut will thrive in all 
ſoils where there is a moderate depth of 
earth, and a gravel or ſtony bottom ; there 
they Wil grow to a great magnitude. The 
leaves are handſome and the flowers are 
beautiful, but the wood is of no great value, 
ſo it is only fit for pleaſure. 
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A xxw clumps in the ſkirts of planta- 
tions are very proper. They ſhould never 
be planted near walks nor houſes, as they 
make a conſtant litter from their firſt bud- 
ding until the leaves are all gone. It is a 

tree not fit to plant for profit. 


Tux common rough-leafed Elm will 
thrive in moſt ſoils but hard clay and 
ſtanding water; yet it will thrive by river 
ſides, where the ſoil is light and ſandy (as 
it generally is) although the roots are three 
parts waſhed bare by the water ; but the 


wet is only temporary and goes off ſoon. 
It 
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It is an excellent foreſt-tree, and is of 
great utility both in the huſbandry way and 
cabinet work; and it has this advantage 
over all other Kkitids of Elms, that it will 
thrive very well in indifferent ground. Its 
favourite ſoil is a light black earth, of a looſe 
nature and a hard bottom; in ſuch a ſoil 
the roots will run a great way, and the 


trees will grow to a great ſizc, and be very 
ſtraight, if 288 thick. 


THEY are raiſed from ſeed and from 
layers ; many prefer the ſeed, but if the 
layers are rightly managed there is little 
difference, if they are moved once or twice 
in the nurſery: they may be planted 
out from thence, or from other planta- 
tions that have been properly managed, 
after they are large, with. good ſucceſs. 
It is an excellent tree to make large plan- 
tations of, and will turn to great profit, 
as it will thrive ſo well on very indifferent 
ground. _ 


Tur Dutch Elm is a tree that grows 
very faſt when young, if the ſoil be good ; 
and as it ſhoots immenſe quantities of fide- 
branches, they require a good deal of 
labour to keep them in order. It likes a 
good depth of ſoil, a good rich loam; 
there it will thrive and grow very faſt for 

_ twenty-five 
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twenty-five or. thirty years, but FI that 
time it generally is at a 1 is ſtunted, 
and makes no figure; bark grows 
rough, and the wood is 5 little OT ſo 
large plantations of them would not be 
very advantageous, eſpecially as they re- 
quire good land, which may be better em- 
ployed. 


Tux Engliſh Elm is the moſt beautiful 
of all the foreſt kinds, and grows to an 
amazing great ſize. It will grow in a 
ſtrang loam where there is a good depth 
of for above the clay, which is generally 
the bottom where the top foil is a ſtrong 
loam. 


. As all theſe trees are raiſed * layers, 
they ſhiould be trained in the nurſery for 
ſome time before they are planted out: 
if they are properly managed, the roots 
will be ſo trained as to run horizontally, 
and if they are fo ordered, they will grow 
to very ſtrong trees in a ſtiff loam; for 
after the roots are flat they will run along 
_ Juſt below the ſurface, and never attempt 
going into the clay, which is a great enemy 
to them, for they ſtunt as ſaon as the roots 
touch it. 


Tur 
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Turx will thrive very well on a light 
black earth, and on light loam that is of 
a moiſt nature they thrive the beſt of all: 
ſach loam has always a ſandy bottom ; and 
although the Elms are trained fo that their 
roots are quite flat, and the large ones as 
they extend run juſt below the ſurface, 
there will be many ſmall roots a great 
depth in the ſand. . They will thrive ſur- 
prizingly in ſoft ſand, but then they ſhould 
be planted young and pretty deep. 


THEIR leaves are not of that dark 
green when in ſuch ſandy land; they 
loſe them fooner in autumn, and are ou 
earlier in ſpring. It ſhould be obſerved, 
that their ſituation be on the loweſt 
ground; that the moiſture may fall to 
them; for although they do not love to 
ſtand in wet, yet they like a good deal of 
moiſture, and ps en thrive beſt in 
that ſituation. | | 


I. is a tree very fit to make large plan- 
tations of, as the wood is very valuable, 
and will turn to great profit, if the ſoil be 
proper and of a good depth; but on poor 
land and ſhallow ſoils they thrive the worſt 
ef any of the foreſt kind. 


TRE 
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| good light loam. It is only fit for hedges, 
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Taz Witch Elm is a miſtaken 
for the common rough-leafed Elm, which 
grows wild in moſt woods, and is fine 
wood; whereas the Witch Elm is a ſoft 
ſpongy wood, not much better than a Sal- 
low, and grows almoſt as faſt ; it grows 
very tall, and ſmall in the bole to its 
height. Tt will thrive in an indifferent ſoil 
if it is pretty deep; it grows beſt in a 


to cover arbours, (or planted very thick) 
to cover old walls in ſummer, or any other 
difagrecable object, for all which it is very 
fit, as its branches and leaves are very 
thick. It is hot worth cultivating for any 


other uſe. 


THERE are ſome other varieties of varie- 
gated Elms that are for beauty and orna- 
ment in pleaſure- grounds, but of no great 
value as foreſt-trees, ſo are of no conſe- 
quence at preſent. They are propagated 
from layers, and budding on the common 
rongh-lcafed Elm. They require a good 
deep ſoil; and? not too rich, or 1 loſe 
madd of m_ beauty.” 


Hr appr: 

Tur Lime tree is a very beautiful grow- 
ing tree, and is very fit for ſhady walks 
and clumps for ornament, but, like the 


Horfe-Cheſnut, makes a conſtant litter, 
which 
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which is the reaſon it is not now in much 
eſteem. Its wood is ſoft, and of no great 
value, but for carvers and ſuch trifling 
works, ſo is not a fit tree for large planta- 
tions. It will thrive in ſoft ſand, and any 
light ſoil that is dry; its favourite ſoil is 
a ſandy loam, in which it will grow to a 
great ſize, and if it has room to ſpread will- 
be very beautiful. 


Tun Sycamore is a fine growing tree, 
and the wood is of great uſe for turners, 
and many other things in the furniture and 
huſbandry way; it is alſo a very orna- 
mental tree in plantations, and in clumps 
where the ground is fit. It thrives beſt in 
a ſandy loam; it grows very well in all 
light dry ſoils that are of a moderate depth. 
It is worth propagating for profit, where 

the ſoil anſwers, 


Taz common Maple will thrive in all 
poor dry grounds, even where there 1s but 
1 little earth: it is a wood of no great 
value, and ſeldom grows to a great ſize, 
and is not fit to make plantations, neither 
for profit or beauty; it is very good for 
to convert into under-wood, as it ſhoots 
yery ſtrong and very quick from the ſtools 
after the firſt cutting. _» F 
Marr 
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Marte (the Norway) is a good tree, 
the leaves are handſome, and make a fine 
ſhade: the wood is much of the fame na- 
ture with the Sycamore, and will thrive in 


all the ſame ſorts of ſoils. It is a very good 
tree to plant fot uſe. . 


Tae Mountain Aſh is a very handſome 
tree; the leaves, flowers, and fruit are all 
very pretty: the tree grows to a good ſize, 
but the wood is of no great value. The 
leaves and flowers make a ve beautiful 
appearance in ſummer, and in the autumn, 
when the fruit is ripe, they are of a fine 
red colour. If three or four are planted in 
little clumps in different parts of the plan- 
tation they would be very ornamental; 
it is not a tree to plant for profit. It 
will grow in very poor land, and thrive 
in moſt ſoils, even - rocks and in 


ſtiff clay. 


LAaBURNUM (the Scotch) is one of the 
moſt beautiful trees of the foreſt kind; its 
bark is remarkably green, with a fine 
ſhining leaf, and when in flower 1s all over 
a bright yellow. It grows'to a great tree 
if planted 1 in good, light, rich earth; it will 
thrive in all light ſoils that are moderately 
deep. | | 


IT 


» 
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Ir is a very valuable wood, and will 
yield great profit to make large plantations 
of, if near a great town or convenient for 
water-carriage, as it is too beautiful a. 
wood to uſe for any work but the cabinet- 
buſineſs. | 


For clumps in pleaſure grounds, Labur- 
nums and Birches would be very beautiful, 
as the bark of the one is white, and the 
other a dark green: they are both much of 
the ſame growth as to height, and both their 
leaves are very fine. 


Tun Spaniſh Cheſnut will thrive in all 
good ſoils that are not wet ; it will grow 
in ſandy loam, and in very poor dry ground; 
but then it muſt be planted young, that is, 
from the ſeed-beds, as directed for planting 
poor land: it may alſo in ſuch ſoil be pro- 
pagated from the nut. It makes a fine 
ſhade, grows to a very large tree,.and is a 
good durable wood: it is uſeful for all 
kinds of oountry buſineſs, and is valuable 
to make large plantations. | 


Ir may be objected that ſowing the nuts 
or tree-ſeeds on poor land is contrary to 
the direQions given for planting poor land, 
and the reaſons that are given for its being 
done in that manner are, . that all ſeeds 


ſown 
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1 go down with a tap-root, which they 
certainly do if the ground is good, or if even 
it is a hard clay; but in gravel or ſtony 
ground the tap- root cannot get far before 
it meets with ſome obſtruction and is 
turned aſide, after which it ſpreads and 
runs amongſt the ſtones and along the top 
of the gravel, as may be ſeen in natural 


woods. 


TR EES that have been ſelf-ſown in ſtony 
ground, their roots run many of them on 
the top of the ground; or if they are cover- 
& when young, when they grow large 
they riſe above the ſurface, ſo that moſt of 

the roots are ſeen above ground, and they 
run the ſame as if they had been planted 
and laid horizontally ; ſo that planting and 
fowing in bare ground is no ways contra- 
| dictory. ; 


Tart Walnut: its proper ſoil to plant in 
is a fine, rich, light, black earth, of two feet 
deep (if it can be had) with a gravel or ſtony 
bottom : in ſuch ſoil the trees will grow to 
be very large, and bear great quantities of 
fruit, and very good. It will thrive on a 
ftrong loam, if there be a good depth of it, 
but it will not bear much fruit, and what 
there is will not be good. It will grow ve- 
ry well in a ſandy loam, and bear great 


Crops. 
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crops of fruit, which will be ſmall but very 
good. Rs 


„Ir will grow and thrive very well as 2 
timber tree on all deep ſoils, although in- 
clining to clay, but will bear very little 
fruit, and thoſe will not be very good. 1 
is a wood of great value, and in proper 
ſoils no tree yields more profit. It is a 
too beautiful wood to uſe in any buſineſs” 
but furniture and ornamental works, ſo 
that if they are not near a market it leſſens 
their value, which ſhould always be con- 
ſidered where timber. trees are planted for 
profit. 5 


Curry (the common Black Or Wild) 
is an exceeding good foreſt as well as fruit- 
tree, and in places where diſtilleries are 
near, their fruit yields great profit. It 
grows to a great ſize in all kinds of good 
ſoils, and will bear fine fruit equal in fla- 
vour to the fineſt cherries. It will thrive 
in very indifferent ground, provided it has 
a dry bottom (for wet is a great enemy 
to it) but the fruit will be ſmall. In ſuch 
ſoils it ſhould be planted from the N 
as directed for poor ſoils. 


IT will grow in all ſoft moiſt EVE: and 


in ſtrong loam it will grow to a great tree, 
but 
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but the fruit will be hard, dry, and bitter. 
It is a tree that will thrive in almoſt any 
foil but where there is ſtanding water. 
It is very beautiful when in bloſſom; 
ſome clumps of them properly placed in 
large plantations would add great dignity 
to the whole; and as the wood 1s very 
yaluable, they deſerve to be . in 
| all plantations, 


'Pratanus. or Plane: tree (occidental 
| and oriental) are two ſpecies differing only 
in the ſhape of their leaves; and as botanick 
diſtinQions are no part of the plan of this 
work, but plain and eaſy directions how 
to manage and bring to perfection all the 
kinds of trees mentioned, I ſhall claſs them 
together, as their wood and culture are 
much the ſame. | They are very. beautiful, 
have fine leaves, and grow to a great mag- 
nitude. There have not as yet been any 
large plantations made of them, but there 
are many fine trees proving, in viral parts 
0 England. 


Tux wood is. much the ſame 4 that of 
the Sycamore, and they will thrive in 
much the fame kinds of ground; but to 
have them grow to perfection they ſhould 
have a good, rich, deep loam, not too ſtiff; 
in ſuch ſoil they will grow to an enormous 

ſize; 
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ſize, and when ſuch 2 ſoil happens in a 
plantation, ſome clumps of them ald add 
greatly ti to its W 85515 Af 


THE Hornbaim is much of the nature 
of the Beech, and will thrive in all the 
ſame ſorts of ſoils. I can affign no other 
reaſon for its being generally neglected in 
plantations than that the Beech is a much 
handſomer tree, and grows much ſtraighter 
in the ſame kinds of ground and ſituations. 
The Hornbeam, if planted thick, will grow 
very ſtraight and tall, and make a fine tree. 
There is no wood fitter to cut down fot 


under-wood; it grows you oem and very 
thick, 


Tag Crab is a tree that grows to no 
great ſize, and large plantations of them 
would not be prudent. They are a fine, 
hard, durable wood, and are uſeful, eſpeci- 
ally for many things belonging to Mills: Tt 
has the fineſt bloſſom of all the flowering 
kinds, and a few of them properly diſ- 
poſed in a large A RS would be a. 
beautiful. | 


Tas thrive beſt in a pood - rick loam, 
and there will grow to a pretty good ſize; 
they will alſo grow in very indifferent 
ſoils that are dry. If they are planted 
. 12 thick 
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thick they will grow tall and have fine 
ſtraight ſtems; but their greateſt beauty is 
their fine ſpreading heads, ſo if they are / 
planted for beauty they ſhould have room 


to ſpread. 


Tax Larch tres is a very beautiful plant, 
and makes ample amends for its not being 
an evergreen, by its fine appearance in the 
ſpring. Moſt plantations of them that 
have been planted are in low grounds, good 
land and warm ſituations, which is very 
wrong; for in ſuch -places they grow tog 
faſt, like a plant that is drawn under glaſs, 
for want of air. Such places are not their 
proper ſituations: as they were of foreign 
growth, it was imagined they were tender, 


Which . are not. 


They are very WOW will reſiſt the 
greateſt cold, and will thrive exceeding well 
in high ſituations, and in very poor land, 
and there will grow to fine large trees and 
good wood, which they never will in rich 
foils ; for they grow ſo faſt that they cannot 
ſupport themſelves, and fo are always crook- 
ed. If deſigned for wood, they ſhould be 
planted in clumps pretty thick, for they 
fpread prodigiouſly when they have 
room or are detached, or planted promiſcu- 
ouſly amongſt other trees, which they over- 

ons 

h 
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grow in A little time; this has been the 
common practice in planting them. 


TRE is no tree they can be mixed 
with to ſucceed but the Mountain Pine; 
they are the moſt agreeable companions, 
for they are inhabitants of cold high moun- 
tains, and in ſuch ſituations will grow very 


— 


equally ; G * cp - 


Tur Larch will thrive it 
ſituation ; it will thrive very, well in a 
ſtrong clay, and I have ſeen them growing 
very freely where one third of their roots 
were in the water. This was in an iſland, 
the ſarface of which was not a foot above 
the level of the water, and of conſequence 
moſt of the roots were in wet ground; ſo 
that they may be ſaid to grow in any place , 
where there 1s mould for them to ſtrike 
root. If they are planted in clay they 
ſhould be planted in the fame manner as 
trees on poor gravel. They ſhould never 
be removed when they are large, for they 
thrive badly for ſome years if they grow, 
which is very hazardous, although they 
are taken up with large balls. 


y ſoil or 


I Have been told that the wood is very 
good (but there are no trees come to pro- 
per age in England to judge of its good- 

neſs) 
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neſs) and that it hardens in water ; for if 
it is always wet, it will laſt for hundreds 
of years ; which, if true, it would be worth 
propagating, if only: for the uſe of water- 


works. 


Tung Common Spruce, the Norway 
Spruce, the White and Black Spruce, are 
all different ſpecies of the ſame tree, and 
the ſame management and culture will 
anſwer to bring them to perfection. They 
are all fine trees and grow to be very large, 
and when our plantations of them come 
to maturity, we ſhall have as good wood as 
any that is brought from Norway, or any, 
other part of the globe; and as there are 
great quantities of ground fit for their 
growth that is of little value, they ſhould 
be cultivated with great care and induſtry. 
They will thrive in poor gravel and ſtony 
mountains; on ſuch ground they ſhould. 
be "planted from the ſeed-bed, two years 
old. 


Ix marſhy, mooriſh ground they will 
come to great perfection, as in ſuch places 
the ground is wet and the foil, deep. It 
would be beſt to plant them, when a foot 
or two high; that is, plants that have been 
removed from the ſeed-bed into the nurſery, 
and ay two years. They will even 


grow 


% 
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ow in wet moſſes, but there the trees 
ſhould be four or five feet high, and the 
beſt for that purpoſe are trees that have 
been ſome time planted, and growing. on 
hard bare dry grounds. i 


THEY may be eds at firſt at fix * 
diſtance, and ſhould not be moved until 
they meet, and then every other tree ſhould 
be taken up and planted in other places; 
thoſe taken up in the hard dry ground will 
be very fit to plant in the wet moſly 
grounds, and the proper ſeaſon for planting 
them is the laſt week eli or che firſt 


week in —_ 


Tun trees taken * . hard 138 of 
ground, their roots will be ſhort,, tufty, 
and ſmall, none of which ſhould be cut, 
but planted again as ſoon as poſſible; and 
it would be right to plant them a foot 
higher than the level of the ground, if it is 
very wet; they will ſtrike root and grow 
immediately, and will have good hold be- 
fore winter, and then the wet will not 
hurt them. As the trees are large that are 
planted in the marſhy and moſſy ground, 
they may be planted at twelve feet diſtance 
at firſt, ſo they will require no further 
trouble. 


iI VER f 


* 
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StLVER- Fir is a beautiful tree and grows 
toa great magnitude, but muſt have better 
ground than the Spruce. If it is planted in 
a light black ſoil, after the third year from 
the ſeed, it will grow very faſt; it will 


thrive in light loam, and will grow in ſandy 


loam, but not to a great ſize: it makes a 
handſome detached tree, and will ſpread 
its branches a great way, and will be very 
ornamental. H a plantation for timber, 
twelve feet will be ſufficient, and they 
thould be planted in large clumps. 


92 HAVE ſeen Silver Firs of ſixty years 
old, that were almoſt a hundred feet high, 
and thick in proportion. The ſoil was 


light andfine, not much more than eighteen 


inches deep, and not very rich. 


Taz Pinaſter is much different in its 
appearance, at a diſtance, from the Scotch 
Fir, and while young they feem to be 
much the ſame; but as there is no planta- 
tion of them old enough to try the good- 
neſs of the wood, it cannot be determined 
if it is any better than the wood of the 
Scotch Fir ; it is equally hardy, and will 
thrive in the ſame ſoils and fituations, and 
may be planted round the ſkirts of Jo”: 
tions to ſhelter other trees. 


THE 
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Tas Swamp Pine has only this advan- 
tage over the others, that it is ſuppoſed to 
grow in wetter places than them. As to 
its wood and beauty, it is, to view, not 
much different from the Pinaſter, is as har- 
dy a tree, and will thrive on hard dry 
ground as well as in bogs. The Scotch 
Fir will grow in very wet ground. 


Tas Mountain Pine (commonly called 
the Scotch Fir) is what we are beft ac- 
quainted with, and is known to thrive in 
poor gra vel, rocky mountains, and in all 
kinds of foils and ſituations; but in lo 
fituations and good land the wood is not fo 
good as when the ſoil is but indifferent 
and the ſituation high, which makes it 
valuable. | 


I xx ew two plantations of Scotch Firs 
that were planted at the ſame time ; ſixty 
years after they were planted they were 
cut. The one was on a riſing ground, 
which was ſhallow and very poor; the 
other was on a low ground, which was 
ſtrong, and all the winter covered with wa- 
ter : that on the low ground the trees were 
in general four -inches more in diameter 
than thoſe on the riſing poor land, but the 
wood was not ſo good, as it was white 
and ſpongy; the other was firm and of a 


l good 
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good red colour, and of much greater va- 
lue. . | 


Tre Weymouth: Pine is the beautifulleſt 
of all the Pine kinds, but is tenderer than 
any of them ; by the growing of the wood 
it ſeems to be finer than any of the others, 
but as yet there have none been cut of a 
ſufficient age in England, to know its good- 
| neſs; neither have there been many .larg 
plantations planted of them, for what has 
been planted are moſtly for pleaſure, and 
moſt of them in good ground and warm 
ſituations, where they have throve very 
well: they will alſo grow in indifferent 
ſoil, but ſhould be ſheltered from the north 
and weſt winds. | | 
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CHAP. VIL 
On American Foreſt-Trees. 


M OST of the common kinds of foreſt- 
trees in England have been treated of, and 
the manner of propagating and bringing 
them to perfection; but there are num 
bers of American tree- ſeeds brought over 
every year and ſown in England; many of 
which are fine plants and promiſing. 


| In the year 1772 I had a collection of 
tree-ſeeds from America, amongſt which 
were many ſorts of Oaks, which were ſown 
in very indifferent ſoil, but a warm ſituati- 
on ; moſt of them grew very well, and made 


ſhoots much ſuperior to what I expected 
in ſuch ground. 


THE woods in America are, in general, 
on very rich, fine, deep ground; and by a 
zentleman who was very curious in plant- 
ing and obſerving the progreſs of the 
growth of the wood, and who had reſided 
many years in America, I was aſſured 
that trees of all kinds, in that country, grew. 
as much in one e year as they did in Eng- 

land 
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land in three. He alſo affirmed, that 
if a wood was ſtubbed, and brought into 
corn, and kept ſo for ſome time, and then 
laid into png in a few years it would be 
all a wood again. 


Ir is well known that it is not ſo in 
England ; for if a wood is deftroyed and 
taken into corn, and kept for that uſe for 
| ſome years, when laid into graſs, if it con- 
tinues ever ſo long in graſs, there grow 
no timber- trees; thorns, brooms, and furze 
will grow, and cover a field in a few years, 
if not prevented, where ſuch fhrabs are 
near, and even ſometimes where there is 
no ſuch thing but that is eaſily ac- 
counted for, as the wind and birds may and 
do carry the ſeeds; but timber-trees never 
grow there; unleſs a wood is near that has 
trees bearing ſeeds, which may ſcatter 
their ſceds there as well as in any other 
field. 


I am far from being againſt the introdu- 
cing and propagating foreign trees, as ma- 
ny of them are great beauties ; but I would 
not have planters be too ſanguine, and 
plant large plantations. of foreign trees on 
the recommendation of foreigners, for all or 
moſt nations are partial to their own coun- 
try, and recommend the produce as far ſu- 


perior 
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perior to what they ſee in other places, 
without conſidering what it is that makes 
the difference. | 


Ir muſt be many years before the good- 
neſs of the wood can be determined. by 
young trees raiſed from the ſeed and plant. 
ed in England. The beſt method would 
be to procure ſome wood that has come to 
maturity in the country the ſeed comes 
from, and of the ſame kind, and it would 
be neceſſary. to know what kind of foil and 
——Tituation the wood grew in, for the ſoil 
alters the wood very much. 


Ir the wood is good and fit for any par- 
ticular uſe, then it would be worth the 


while to plant the foreign and ſome Eng- 


liſh trees of or as near the ſame ſort as 
poſſible, in the ſame ſoil and ſituation, in 
clumps, the trees planted alternately ; this 
would be. a fair trial as to growth: then 
it would be right to conſider whether this 
foreign wood is better than the Engliſh 
that grows on. the ſame"ſoil ; if it is, and 
grows faſter, it is a great acquiſition, and 
fit to plant for profit. 


Sox years ſince I raiſed from ſeed the 
American and common Spruce Fir; the 
American grew taller the three years they 

were 
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were in the nurſery, but not ſo ſtrong as 
the common: they were then planted into 
little clumps in a rich light loam- The 
firſt year neither of them made much pro- 
greſß, although they were taken up with 
good balls of earth, and were not a grey 
of an hour out of the _— an 5 


Tu ſecond year the American made a 
ſhoot of two feet long ; the common a ſhoot 
of fifteen inches, but near twice-as thick. 
The third year the American ſhoot was 
much the ſame ; the common twenty-two 
inches and very Mong, The' fourth year 
the American kept ſtill to two feet; the 
common gained an inch. 'They both grew 
much the ſame for many years; the” Ame- 
rican was the talleſt, but the common was 
much the ge pla nt. | 


nab were the ſaige year, and near 
the' fame time, ſome planted on a dry, 
poor, - ſandy ſoil. They both made very 
poor ſhoots for ſeyeral years, but the com- 
mon was the beſt, and of 2 a much darker 
green. 
I nave taken notice of this difference, 
becauſe moſt that ha ve wrote on planting, 
Sher late years, greatly recommend the Ame- 
rican kind of trees, as being of a much 
quicker 
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quicker growth than the ſame kinds that 
are Engliſh ; that is, that an American 
Oak, Aſh, Beech, &c. will grow much 
Faſter than an Engliſh Oak, Aſh, or 


Beech. 


Inavr at this time Oaks of different 
kinds, Aſh, Beech, and Birch, from Ame- 


rican ſeeds, and the ſame ſorts that are 


Engliſh, 'growing in the ſame nurſery ; 
there are ſome of both ſorts that make 
long ſhoots and ſtrong; and in many of 
them there is no material difference, I - 
believe it is more from the richneſs of the 
ſoil than from the trees, that cauſes the 
great difference in the growth of wood in 
England and Ae 


THERE are many kinds of American 
Oaks that have been raiſed from ſeed ſome 
years ſince in England, and are planted 
out, and are fine thriving trees, and grow 
much , faſter than, the generality - of the 
Engliſh ; but as they were new trees, and 
greatly recommended for their beauty and 
quick growth, they were ſown in the beſt 
ſoils, and planted with all ce care in the warm- 
eſt ſituations, 


Bur if th \ had bibs planted in ground 
of leſs value, perhaps they would not have 
| | grown 


grown faſter than the common Engliſh 
Oak, and if they did, it would be very 
material to know if the wood was equally 
for the quantity will not make up 
for the quality, if it is of an inferior 
nature. 
| \ 

EveRy one knows that all the kinds of 
foreſt-trees we have in England, that are 
of quick growth, their wood is of very lit- 
tle value, as poplars and willows of all 
kinds ; but there may be ſeminal varieties 
in fredlings of all kinds of trees, as the 
quality of the wood may be equally good 
and yet grow much faſter; for in large 
E of all kinds of trees, there will 

e many that will ſhoot as much in one 
year as the generality of the. plantation do 


in two or three, where there is not the 
leaſt viſible difference in the ſoil. 


WRreTHER this is owing to a ſeminal 
variety, or to ſome ſuperior quality in the 
ground where ſuch plants are planted, 
I do not pretend to determine; but if upon 
the niceſt obſervation, there cannot be diſ- 
. covered the leaſt variation from the others , 
that grow ſo ſlowly, I think it would be 
ſurprizing if it proceeded from a change in 
the ſeed, but rather from ſome hidden qua- 
lity an the ſoil. 


TuosB 
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THosE that are curious in trees, when 
they obſerve a ſeedling tree that is re- 
markably different, and has ſome good 
qualities which they would wiſh to preſerve, 
the beſt method is to convert it into a ſtool, 
and raiſe plants from layers (for all foreſt- 
trees will grow from layers) which is a more 
certain method than grafting ; for all trees 
partake ſomething of the ſtock they are 
grafted on, as can be eaſily proved from the 
dwarfiſhneſs of the apples grafted on para- 
diſe ſtocks, and pears on quinces, with ma- 
ny others. 


Tnosx that are accurate in botany can 
diſtinguiſh many ſpecies from ſeedlings, 
ſown at the ſame time, of any kinds of 
trees or plants; and it is owing to their 
ingenuity and diſcoveries that make us 
poſſeſſed of ſo great a variety of beautiful 
plants of all kinds. 


TE only difficulty in ſeedling- trees is 
to know which is the beſt wood; as in all 
kinds of ſeeds ſome improve, ſome dege- 
netate, and many keep to their kind, But 
when there are many viſible differences in 
plants from the kind that was ſown, there 
is no doubt but the very nature is altered; 
and although they may ſeem to be im- 
proved by being more vigorous than the 

others, 
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others, perhaps the wood may be much 
inferior. 


In flowers and other inferior plants, 
their goodneſs is ſoon diſcovered, and in 
general (eſpecially in flowers) the ſtrongeſt 
and freeſt growing are the worſt; but in 
trees it will be a long time before it can be 
known, not before the trees are fit for cut- 
ting; for there are many kinds of wood 
which is good for nothing until it comes to 
its proper age, which is then very good; 
and many kinds that are pretty good when 
young, but when old are good for little. 


For which reaſons it will not be pru- 
dent to plant large plantations for profit 
with trees, let them be ever ſo well re- 
commended, until the goodneſs of the wood 


1s well known. 

I nave been informed by ſeveral gentle- 
men that have been many years in Ame- 
rica, that in the large and fine growing 
woods there the ſoil in general is a fine 
light loam of a great depth, ſuch as is in 
our . by river ſides, Met are perfectly 


Ir a large plantation was E on ſuch 


A in England (for if there are only 
a few 
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a few trees planted they will never make 
fine timber) and if the water does not lie 
on it in the winter, which is often the caſe, 

they would grow very faſt and be fine trees. 

Some years fince'I made a plantation on 

ſuch a ſoil, which was not liable to be wet 
in winter. 


Tux plantation was moſtly the Engliſh 
oak; they in general made ſhoots two feet 
long the ſecond year after planting ; the 
ſhoots were proportionably ſtrong. They 
continued to grow very quick, ſo that in a, 
few years they were ſuch large and fine 
trees, that none who ſaw them would be- 
lieve but they were much older. 


THERE are now growing at Lord 
Downe's at Cowick, in Yorkſhire, what are 
there called the large American oaks ; they 
are growing in ſmall clumps; they are 

about thirty years old; the moſt of them 

dare fifty feet high and upwards, two feet di- 
ameter at bottom, fine ſtraight ſtems, clear 
bark, and grow freely. 


TE ſeeds were ſown where they are 


now growing; they were kept clean and 
dreſſed carefully for ſome years. There are 


no Engliſh oaks growing near them; if there 
had, Lam of opinion they would have been 
2 K 2 \_ 
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as large as the Americans, for there are 
ſome Engliſh elms growing near them 
which are much larger; which makes me 
believe it is more the foil than the kinds 
that makes the quick growth of trees. His 
Lordſhip's park is a rich, light, deep loam, 
and a warm ſituation. 


» 
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On the Management of grown- Wood. 


A THOUGH the intention of this 
publication is only for planting of poor 
lands, and converting them into profitable 
foreſts, as ſuch ground is of very little uſe. 
and of no value, it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
trees on ſuch ground will ever grow to the 
perfection and ſize of trees on rich ſoils; ſo 
that every gentleman of landed property 
ſhould allot a few acres of good land for 
planting for the good of pofterity, and the 
advantage of his countr) . 

4 

IT will not turn to the planter's imme- 
diate profit ; but there are few of that par- 
ſimonious diſpoſition who will do nothing 
for futurity, who are really gentlemen ; 
and all thoſe that are lovers of trees, as 
moſt gentlemen are, their pleaſure in ſeeing 
. grow will be very great, and give 
them more joy than any other amuſement. 
Theſe are trees of my own planting are words 
I have often heard repeated with great con- 
tent and Sadneſs. 


ALTHO VER 
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ALTHouGH I have treated a good deal 
already on the thinning of plantations on 
good land, I muſt again repeat a caution. 
The methods of planting good land are 
{kilfully and plainly taught by many able 
authors, ſo as to want no inſtructions but 
ſome cautions. 


Praxr thick and prune carefully ac- 
cording to the directions given for prun- 
ing, and juſt when the ſide- branches be- 
gin to meet remove every other tree, for 
if they ſtand until they are become a 
thicket, it makes them tender for want of 
free air, and when expoſed are in danger 
of being loſt. The removed trees ſhould 
be planted in large clumps, or in a new 
plantation; for trees from ſuch places 
ſhould never be planted as detached trees, 
nor in ſingle rows. 

Tur trees that are taken up muſt not by 
any means be diveſted of all their ſide- 
branches, as is often practiſed; for if they 
have been well managed, they will be Riff 
and ſtrong, and very ible to ſupport 
themſelves | with the ſide-branches on; 
they keep the trees warm, and encourage 

their growth greatly; whereas when ta- 
ken clean off, the top or leading ſhoot 
grows very long even the firſt year after 
planting, 
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planting, and always ſo weak, that it is 
not ſtrong enough to ſupport itſelf, ſo 
grows crooked ; but where many or all of 
the ſide-branches are left on, it grows not 
ſo much in length, but quite ſtrong and 
upright. ROE | 


IT is owing to the ſtripping of young 
ones that there are ſo many crooked trees 
in plantations that are planted from nurſe- 
ries with trees eight or ten feet high. 


I nave planted trees twenty feet high 
with ſo many of the fide-branches on, that 
by the middle of ſummer it would have 
been very difficult to know at a little diſ- 
tance, but that the trees had been growing 
in that place ſeveral years. 


Ir trees that are very tall and have ſtiff 
boles are to be removed, if they are ſtrip- 
ped (which is very often the caſe) of all 
their ſide- branches, they grow to a great 
buſh at top, and are in danger of being 
broke; but if there had been many large 
branches left pretty thick on the bole, the 
tree would bear the wind much better, as it 
would then have all bent equally, been in 
no danger of being broke, and made a finer 


tree. | 
Jas 
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Tx difficulty of planting trees that have 
been a long time in a thicket, 1s, that they 
have very few ſide-branches, and thoſe that 
they have are very long. They ſhould be 
ſhortened to two feet long, and the top, 
which is generally very buſhy, ſhould be 
thinned by cutting out ſome of the largeſt 
cloſe to the bole, and ſhortening the others 
gradually, fo as to draw the tree to a lead- 
ing ſhoot. 


Bur it is bad planting them; for as they 
have been ſo long deprived of free air, and 
been very warm, they are in great danger 
of being loſt, ſo that it is only in caſe of 
neceſſity they ever ſhould be planted ; and 
when they are, the only place is in a wood, 
where there is a large vacancy by a trees 
being dead, or cut out for ſome particular 
uſe. There they may ſucceed, but hardly 


any where elſe. 


IN ſuch places they are of great ſervice, . 
and it is difficult to find trees that are tall 
enough but from ſuch thickets, and there 
they are in no danger of being ſhaken by 
the wind, as they are protected by the trees 
all around. f | 


Ir the vacancy is large, that is, forty or 
fifty feet diameter, which is often the caſe 
| where 


r 
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where a large tree has been cut out, it 


would be right to plant four or five in the 


middle pretty cloſe ; for it would be to ng 
purpoſe to plant within twenty feet of the 
ſide, unleſs the tree that is planted 1s taller 
than the trees that are growing round the 
Vacancy. 


EC 


IT is a common practice in natural woods 
to cut out trees for particular uſes: this 
is. very wrong; for it would be of more 
advantage to the owner to purchaſe what 
wood is wanted, even at a very dear rate, 
than mangle his wood; for if the wood 
was not well managed when young, it is 
probable the cutting out. of a large tree 
may make a gap of twenty or thirty 
feet. - 


No young tree can be got up even in 
that great ſpace, for the trees that are 
round will ſpread their {1de-branches, 
which were kept up by the tree that was 
cut, and in a few years will meet; ſo that 
if even a tree from ſome other place was 
to be planted in the opening, unleſs it was 


higher than the trees round it, it would 


ſoon be over-hung and deſtroyed; ſo that 
there 1s not the leaſt probability of any 
ſhoots that come from the ſtool of the tree 


that was cut off ever getting up ſo as te 


como 


— „ Aro > » 
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come to perfection, even although all the 
ſide- branches of the ſtanding trees were 
cut, which would be a great detriment to 
them, more than the value of the planted 
tree, even if it ſhould thrive very well. It 
is owing to this bad practice of cutting out 
trees, that there are fo many crooked trees 
in natural woods. 


THERE is another great objeRion againſt - 
the cutting of trees in grown woods. 
There are generally cattle allowed to 
feed in them, and if the owner cauſes 
fences to be made round where the tree 
was cut, to fave the young ſhoots (which 
J have ſeen) they are little regarded after 
the firſt making; and indeed if they were 
it would be to little purpoſe, for if the 
young ſhoots were ever ſo well preſerved, 
before they could come to any height the 
place is quite cloſed at top, and they grow 
erooked, unſightly buſhes. 


Ir the wood is come to its full growth, 
and is to ſtand ſome years, it is a great 
loſs; for when the whole of the wood is 
felled, the ſhoots from the tree that was 
cut before will be ſo bent by the over- 
hanging of the trees, that they will be ſo 
crooked as to ſpoil many of the young 
krees round them, if they are not cut down, 

and 
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and if they are, it is waſting the ſtool to no 
purpoſe. 


Ir the wood is fit to cut, and is left be- 
cauſe it is beautiful, and the owner has no 
mind to part with it, the vacaticy muſt 
eithet remain empty or be filled with a 
crooked buſh, which are ſufficient reaſons 
to put an end to that bad practice. 


Ix a little wood is wanted, let ſome 
corner that is moſt out of ſight be cut 
down and afterwards planted, or the ſtools 
managed as before directed, and then there 
will be woods both beautiful and profita- 
ble. No gentlemen ſhould allow their 
woods to be cut and mangled, as moſt of 
them ate in the north. 


IT is a cuſtom when oak woods are cut 
to leave many ſmall trees, which 1s a bad 
practice; for if the wood was thick and 
good, as it ought to be (and would have 
been, if well managed when young) theſe 
ſmall trees will have long ſlender boles, and 
are very liable to be broke by the wind; if 
they ſhould eſcape being broke, they are of- 
ten ſo twiſted and ſhaken, that they never 
make good wood. If they ſhould meet with 
none of theſe misfortunes, they will grow to 
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great buſhy heads, and over-hang many of 


the young trees. 


WuEN a wood is cut, if there are any 
ſtiff young trees, and four or five of them 
can be left in a clump, it will anſwer very 
well, arid they will grow fine tall trees, 
but if they are left detached they will 
grow no taller. If they meet with no miſ- 
fortunes (for they are liable to many) ſo 
that they grow fine trees, they will take 
up a great deal of room, for nothing will 
grow ſtraight that their branches over- 
hang, 


ErTHER in natural or planted woods 
the trees may ſtand ſo thick as eight feet 
diſtance, if the natural wood is managed 
with care after cutting, and the planted 
wood carefully pruned for a few years after 


planting. 


Taoss that are fond of pleaſure or pro- 


fit can have no proſpect ſo agreeable as a a 


well-dreſſed wood, where the trees are tall 
and ſtraight, and not a foot of ground 


loſt, the trees growing in a regular plea- 


ſant form, which is agreeable even in win- 
ter, to walk in, and in the ſummer is a 
pleaſant ſhade; at a diſtance it is a beautiful 
carpet in the air, far ſurpaſſing 'the 


moſt 
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moſt elaborate works of what are called 
pleaſure-grounds. All this may be accom- 
pliſhed by following the directions befor 


given. 


I MAKE no doubt but it will be very 
agreeable to all or moſt gentlemen to 
blend pleafure and profit, provided it can 
be done without expence, and at a very 
little loſs. | 

TuERx are ſome trees that are of little 
value, but very beautiful: if ſome ſmal]- 
clumps of them were interſperſed in a 
plantation with taſte, they would be very 
ornamental, and the little room that ſhould 
be allowed them would not be a great 
loſs, as they would be of ſome value 
when cut, and a great beauty when grow- 


Ing. 


Tris may be done in all plantations, 
even in the pooreſt barren ground; fer the 
moſt beautiful of the flowering-trees will 


thrive in the very pooreſt dry ground and 
coldeſt ſituation. 


Ir the plantation is on a poor heath or 
barren hill where there is little ſoil, there 
may be planted clumps of hollies and 
ane for althou gh they are not flow- 


ering-trees, 
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ering-trees, they are beautiful ever-greens, 
and will grow to a great ſize in poor dry 
grounds. The mountain aſh and erab- 
tree will alſo grow in ſuch places: if theſe 
four are properly planted, they will be ſuffi- 
cient to add great beauty to a plantation 
that is ſcen at a diſtance. 


Tu hollies ſhould be planted at four 
feet diſtance to prevent their buſhing, and 
to make them grow tall ; there may be ten 


of them in a clump. 


Tu trees round them ſhould he at ten 
feet diſtance at leaſt, as they are flow. grow- 
ers for ſeveral years; then at ſome hun- 
dred yards, according to the largeneſs of 
the plantation, three or four crab- trees, 
which ſhould be planted at ten or twelve 
feet diſtance, that they may ſpread and 
have large heads. The trees round them 
ſhould not be too cloſe to them, at leaſt 
ten feet diſtance, as it would draw them 
up and ſpoil their beauty; then ſome tree- 
box, which ſhould be planted thick to 
make them grow ſtraight and tall. None 
of the clumbs ſhould be planted in rows, 


but as irregular as poſſible. « 


To beautify plantations on . land 


the ſame trees ſhould be recommended, 
with 
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with the addition of horſe-cheſnut, com- 
mon black cherry, filver and . ſpruce far, 
(if no part of the plantation 1s planted with 
them). Plantations thus planted will 
make fine pictures at a diſtance, and give 
joy to the beholder, and pleaſure to the 
owner: they will have a chearful, agreeable 
look. | 


Tagss clumps ſhould not be too nume- 
rous, ſo as to look. like patches, but be 
_ planted at a great diſtance, and placed ſo 
as to add beauty to the whole foliage, for 
nothing is ſo diſagreeable, nor hurts ele- 
gance ſo much, as plantations planted in 
little patches. Large clumps of a ſort are 
noble and have a pleaſant look : the light 
green of the box will add beauty to the 
gloomy fir; and the ſhining dark green of 
the holly will make the fine green of the 
larch ſtill more cheerful. 


Ir woods, hedges, and fields were ma- 
naged as they ought to be, the whole 
country would be a delightful garden. 
The expence would be trifling conſidering 
the advantage, for they would grow much 
better ; and as all gentlemen that are fond 
of real rural ſcenes (and I believe moſt are) 
ſhould have the grounds in their own oc- 
cupation in ſych order, that every wood 

1 ſhould 
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ſhould be a grove (inſtead of a heap of 
fubbiſh over-grown with thorns and bri- 
ars); every graſs field a lawn, only detach- 
by a clean fallow, or a good crop 
of grain, to diverſify the ſcene. And there 
might be ſome art made uſe of, by decora- 
fions of evergreen, and detached trees and 
ſhrubs at proper places, to add beauty to 
the whole. 


Even in plantations that are converted 
into under-wood, where all ought to be a 
thicket, there might be ſome ſmall orna- 
ments made round the outſides, ſuch as 
fmall clumps of hollies, laurels, and flow- 
ering- ſnrubs; which may be ſo placed as to 
be ſeen by ſurprize, and not as if they had 


been defignedly planted. 


CHAP. 


„ 


o⸗ F ences and their Management.” 


Goll * 22 


H EDGES are the moſt uſeful as well as 
ornamental things belonging to a coun- 
try; but the method of managing them, 
in moſt countries in England, is very erro- 
neous, There is an old common tract of 
ſcouring and laying them when they are 
grown ſo bad as to be of little uſe. 


Tux method of planting them is much 
the ſame, without conſidering the nature 
of the ground whether it is wet or dry, 
a ſtrong clay, ſand, or poor gravel. To 
have good hedges it would be right to 
plant them in very. different ways. 


THERE will be many objections made 
dy the countrymen in general, as it would 
pot them out of their old way; but let 

any gentleman or farmer only try, and 
they will find it turn to their n 
tage. 


BE rox E I begin to give directions for 
the planting the hedges, it will be neceſſa- 


ry 
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ry to give ſome inſtructions concerning the 
_y the plants. 
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Tur berries are in general too ſoon ga- 
thered; they ſhould not be pulled before 
the 2 are all off the trees. When they 
are gathered, they ſhould be thrown into 
2 heap, and lie for fix weeks; then they 
ſhould be buried in a pit that is quite dry, 
and ſhould have an inch of ſifted coal- 
aſhes in the bottom, and then a layer of 
berries, and then of aſhes, until all is 
finiſhed. 
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Tnx pit ſhould be raiſed a foot above 
the level of the ground, and a ſmall trench 
made all round to prevent the wet getting 
into the pit. Coal-aſhes are better than 
ſayd or mould to mix with the berries, as 
they prevent all mouldineſs, and hinder 
mice from deſtroying them, which often 


barben 


Tur berries which are cathernd when 
the leaves are on the trees, will grow, but 
as they are not then full ripe, many of 

them will mould and rot; and thoſe that 
grow, will not make vigorons plants, which 
is their greateſt 3 


HERE 
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Hex they muſt lie two winters and 
one ſummer, until the time of ſowing 
(the beginning of March), then they may 
be ſifted from the aſhes, of ſown all toge- 
ther, which is much the beſt way. 


THE brownd fit for ſowing them ſhould 
be light and rich; and as there are may 
that do not come up before the ſecond 
year, all that come up the firſt, year ſhould 
be drawn in the winter; moſt of them will 
be fit to plant out for hedges, 


1 


Tux reaſon for drawing out thoſe that 
come up the firſt year is, to let thofe that 
come up the next have free air and room 
to grow. The ſeed- beds ſhould not be 
deſtroyed for three or four years, for if the 
large ones are drawn, thoſe that come up 
laſt may ftand in the beds until -y are fit 
for uſe. | 


Even time there are any W 0 out of 
the ſeed-bed, it will be neceſſary to dig 
the alleys, aud lay a little earth all. over 
the beds, becauſe in the drawing there 
will be many of the ſeeds 1 out of the 


ground. 


Ir quicks are wanted in a hurry, they 


may be made to come up the firſt year; 
1 that 
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that is, many of them, which will be fit for 
uſe next winter. 7 


As ſoon as the deſigned 3 of haws 

are gathered, mix them well with twice 

as much freſh grains from the brewhouſe, 

(old grains will not anfwer) and lay them 

up in a round heap, covering them all 
round with half an inch of grains. 


| THERE they may remain for ten or 
twelve days, by which time they will be in 
a gentle heat; they muſt then be turned 
and laid up as before, and lie as long, 
by which time moſt of the pulp will be 
rotted off; then they ſhould have another 
turning, and a good deal of fand mixed 
with them, and rubbed between the hands, 
and laid up cloſe, and covered two 
inches thick with ſand to keep them from 
froſt. They muſt be under cover ; an open 
| ſhed will do. Theſe muſt be ſown in 
March. | 


Ir there is a hedge to plant in poor 
gravel or ſandy ſoil, pare off the graſs as - 
thin as poſſible two feet wide; take out 
a ſpade of earth and put in a quick, 
which ſhould be cut eight inches long, and 
laid in ſloping, ſo that the top ſhould not 
be above two inches out of 'the ground ; 


) then 
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then dig on a foot and lay another in 
the ſame. manner, and ſo on. to the end; 
then there will be a aich row t a Noot 
diſtance. 2 


Orzx the ground two inches diſtant 
from the firſt row, and plant another quick 
in the ſame manner between every, one of 
thoſe firſt planted, ſo that there will be 
another ſtraight row two inches wide of 
the firſt, and the wick: at ſix inches | 
diſtance. - 


Leger it grow. at pleaſure for two years, - 
by which time the ſhoots, will be a good 
length; ſo that they, may be platted into 
one another, and then with a pair of 
garden ſheers cut off all the long ſtraggling 
branches. There is nothing further requi- 
ſite for two years; then it ſhould be plat- 
ted, and cut as before. 


Ir the hedge is to grow tall, provide a 
hedge-bill with a long handle, and in win- 
ter ſwitch off all the long ſide-branches 
that over-hang the bottom of the hedge, 
and keep the top narrow, and it will be a 
good, and neat, fence TOECIRANY years. 

SI 3813 

* fach grounds chere is no occating 

for ditches, ſo there will be no ſcouring, 


5 and 
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and the dreſſing will be a very ſmall ex- 
pence, as a man will ſwitch and dreſs as 
much in a day as he could ſcour in a week. 


Scouring in ſuch dry ground gever ſtands 


well. 
D 

In all poor FRE and teach land, if a 
little very rotten dung can be ſpared to 
put to the root of each quick, it would 
be of great ſervice, and would encourage 
their growth greatly. If the hedge is 
to be kept clipt, which is the beſt way 
to have a good fence on ſuch poor land 
(for they grow very flow after bens it 


ſhould be clipped every year after the 


ſecond platting. The expence of clip- 
ping will be leſs than where ſcouring 18 
wanted, and it may be performed in 


winter, when little ber batineſs” can be 


done in the fields FOOD EE ARTE IT 

Ir the ground is fron "I there will 
be water to carry off, ſo there muſt be a 
ditch. The beſt method to have a good 
hedge is to make the ditch and throw the 
beſt of the earth up behind, and ſo form 
a border, and plant the hedge in the 
border a foot from the face of the ditch, 
in the ſame manner as that N on poor 
„ e 1 


THE 


1 
o to. CLORIS * 
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Tux flope of the ditch on that ſide the 
ics is planted, ſhould be faced with the 
turf that js cut off the top of the ditch, 
The turf ſhould be a ſpade deep, and the 
firſt ſhould be laid as low as the bottom of 
the ditch (if two inches lower it would be 
better) to prevent the water undermining 
it, which it frequently does where there 
is a bare ſpace left below the turf, ſo that 
the whole tumbles down. 


_ Tan advantages of planting the quicks - 
in this manner are many, and attended 
with only one inconvenience ; that is, 
there muſt be a few thorns pricked in the 
top of the ſlope, to prevent the cattle ſet- 
ting their feet pn it, and to hinder them 
from — — quicks and pulling down 

the ſlope. | 


Ir the ground is good and no water 

to carry off, it would make a much better 

fence to plant on the level ground, as on 

poor land ; for beſides growing much bet- 

ter, there is no expence in cleaning and 
ſcouring the ditches. 


Ir is three years longer in being a fence 
than if there was a diteh; but after it is 
fenceable, there is no further trouble than 


annually to ſwitch off the long branches 
that 
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that over-hang the hedge bottom; and 
makes it ſoon naked when _ are not 
taken off. | 5 


Tax over-hanging of the top-branches 
kills all the bottoms ; the hedge grows ſo 
thin that it is not fenceable, and then it 
muſt be laid; but by this annual trim- 
ming it will be very good for many years, 
and will grow much taller, and be a much 


better ſhelter, where it is wanted for that 
uſe, | FEI 


Ir on good land there is water, and a 
ditch is neceſſary, make it the ſame as in 
clay land, and plant the quicks in the 
fame manner; and if t 4 can be got, it 
would be right to face t on both 
ſides, as the light mould will tumble 
down with froſt and rain, and fill the ditch 
bottom ſoon. | 


Ir the ground is wet, planting in the 
face of the ſlope is the beſt method; but 
if it is boggy, quicks will not thrive; they 
grow cankered and ſtunted, and never will 

make a fence. 


Ix boggy grounds Willows will make a 
good fence with little trouble. If a ditch 
will carry off the wet, make one as before 


directed; 
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directed; but hy it t will not, there is no oo- 
caſion for any. 1 


Provips good ſtrong 3 of the 
large growing kinds, three feet long; with 
an iron crow make holes two feet deep and 
eighteen inches diſtant, and plant one into 
each hole, making it faſt with the foot. 
This may be 4 in any of the winter 


months. 


Tn firſt year they will ſhoot many 
ſtrong ſhoots z let ſome of theſe be platted 
a foot from the top of the truncheons, ſo 
then the fence will be two feet high; let 
all thoſe that are not platted in be cut off, 
but not too cloſe. The next year plat 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots a foot higher, 
ſo that-the hedge will then be three feet 
high. 


Nxxr year cut all the upright ſhoots a 
foot from the laſt platting, for there will 
be no occaſion for platting them any more. 
Thus there will be 2 fence four feet high 
which cannot be broke through. All the 
ſide-branches muſt be cut every year, and 
ina few years they will grow very thick 
and ſtrong, and be as good a Nr as a 
quick hedge. | 


ALL 
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Alx hedges that are deſigned to be clip- 
ped ſhould be platted the third and fourth 
year after planting, as it binds them fo 
that they cannot be broke through; but 
thoſe that are to grow. high, and are after. 
wards to be laid, ſhould not be platted at 
all, for they would. be ſo intangled that it 
would be impoſſible to 1 . | 
9˙ 

THosE on td poor land 50 but 
bad fences when laid, ſo that the beſt way 
is to clip them; but if that is thought 
too great an expence to the farmers, if they 
will carefully keep them thin at top, and 
cut off all the ſide- branches that over-hang, 
they will laſt at leaſt twenty years and 
mofe, and be in a good nnen 18 


after that time. 


I hy land and ow grounds laid hedene 
will anſwer very well. The cutting the 
boughs that hang down will be of great fer- 
vice to thoſe that are to run up to height, 
and are to be cut down and laid. By the 
trimming of them annually they will re- 


main good fences longer than can be 1 im- 


agined till tried. 


Hxbpoks that are laid are in general 
ſpoiled in the bottom by weeds. and graſs 


the firſt and ſecond year after laying, | be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe there are many root-weeds and graſs 
in the bottom of old hedges which have 
great roots, but have been prevented from 
growing in ſummer by being ſmothered by 
the hedges hanging over 'them ; but when 
cut cloſe they grow very faſt, and almoſt or 
quite cover the whole hedge, which i is of 
great detriment to the young ſhoots. | 


Tux beſt method to mangge a} is 1t5 
lay the hedge firſt, then with a ſtubbing- 
hoe clean all the ground on both ſides, 
taking up all the roots of briars, which run 
great lengths and do a deal of hurt; alſo all 
root-weeds and ſtrong benty oraſs.; ; then 
face up the ſlope with turf from the ditch, 
always obſerving to let the firſt ſpade of 
turf be laid even with the bottom of the 
ditch, and never to plaiſter the mould up 
to a point againſt the quicks, but lay it 
in between and at leaſt a foot beyond the 
hedge. There ſhould be eight or ten in- 
ches flat between the ſlope and the hedge, 
which ſhould be kept as clean for two years 
as if it were a new-planted one, and by 
that time, the hedge will be even with the 
face of the ſlope, and prevent weeds grow- , 
ing to hurt 9 | 


Ix five or ſix years, if the ditch ſhould 


want cleaning and facing, give the turf 
that 
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that it is faced with a moderate ſlope ;- but 
by no means carry it nearer the hedge 
than it was at firſt. | I 
Le the mould be broke down amon 

the roots of the hedge, and laid flat at top; 
this encourages its growth greatly; but 
when the mould is laid up to a point 
againſt the hedge, it deprives it of all 
moiſture; and when one ſide is covered up 
a foot, the other is quite bare. By being 
laid up in that way it is very liable to ſlide 
down, and is often much damaged by 
heavy ſhowers. 


It * frequently diſputed whether live 
or dead ſtakes are beſt in a laid hedge. 1 
am of opinion dead ſtakes are beſt, for this 
reaſon that - the live ſtakes ſhoot much 
ſtronger and faſter than the branches that 
are laid, d grow quite upright. 


IN a few years they 8 the wind- 
ers and kill them; and although they meet 
at top there are great gaps in the bottom. 
It will be of ſervice, where there is any, to 
cut them cloſe down to the binding of the 
hedge for two years, as it will encourage 
the growth of the winders, ſo that the 
whole will be much cloſer. 


Ir 


15 
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Ir live ſtakes could be left regular at two 
or three feet diſtance, a good hedge might 
be made with a very little trouble. The 
winders ſhould be laid in very thin, and 
all the ſhoots that grow upright on'the/top 
of the ſtakes ſhould be rubbed off at leaſt 
four times in'a ſummer. 'This will cauſe 
the ſtakes to puſh many ſtrong ſide-ſhoots, 
which all grow almoſt a e and 
will ſoon meet. 


To rub off the ep em of the 1 live 
ſtakes would be a trifling expence : a man 
might go over a large farm in a day, if all 
the hedges were laid in one year, winch 
never W 

. - 

Ir hedges were managed as 150 di- 
rected, the expence would not be ſo much 
as it is in the common way, becauſe they 
would laſt much , and be much bet- 
ter fences. 


Ix is the common practice to * trees 
in hedges, and is recommended as bene- 
ficial; but it is an exceeding bad practice, 
and ſpoils the hedges, for they grow to ſhort 
boles and large heads; fo far as the bran- 
ches hang the fence is very weak, and the 
trees are never r of great value. 
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Ir deſtroys and waſtes much ground, as 
little will grow under the drop of their 
branches, and the toots run a great way 
into the fields when in graſs, which are 
very troubleſome when taken into tilage. 


Tu beſt method is to plant a few trees 
in the corners of the fields, and where 
hedges meet. If all the four corners are 
planted, it will make a handſome clump ; 
and _as the trees may be planted thick, 
they will grow ſtraight and tall, and make 
| fine. timber, which they never will do in 
hedge-rows. 


Ir the fields are large, the clump in 
each corner may be made ſo that when 
grown up it will be fine ſhelter for cattle 
in winter; and the fields my be Kept ſe- 
Pe by a coarſe rail. | 


"Dann thus planted will be more 1 by 
tiful to the country, of leſs damage to the 
farmers, and more profit to the landlords. 
As they will be of courſe very irregular, 
from any eminence at a diſtance the whole 


country will look like an entire wood, 
beautiful ſurpaſſing imagination. 


l 


THERE is another improvement that 


would render the face of the country beau- 
tiful 
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tiful and ſweet, via. to plant red and white 
roſes in all hedges. Honey-ſuckles are 
often planted, and are very ſweet and 
pretty; but they ate ſuch great runners, 
and grow ſo thick, that they deſtroy all the 
quicks, therefore I would not recommend 
them: ſweet-briar will be full as fragrant, 
and be no detriment to the hedge. The 
common wood-roſe is pretty in hedges ; 
but it grows ſo vigorouſly that it is hurtful 
to the quicks. The red and white ſpindle- 
tree might be planted in hedges that are to 
grow high ; their berries are beautiful in 


winter: and if ſome hollies were ſcattered _ - 


at a diſtance they would look cheerful... 


Ir is a common practice (and as hedges 
are managed there is no avoiding it) when 
a hedge grows thin in the bottom, to draw 
cut thorns into it to ſtop the gap; but in 
reality it makes it larger, for the cut thorns 
are drawn in very thick to ſerve the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, which kills the live wood, 
and in a few years the whole bottom of the 
hedge is ſtuck with dead thorns, when the 
top is thick, ſtrong, and vigorous. 


Tux cutting up of the ſide-boughs that 
hang down annually prevents all this ; but 
if by any accident there ſhould be an open 


in 
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in the bottom of an hedge, ſtick in a few 
| ſmall ſtakes, and wind ſome live branches 
to them, and it will be cloſe in a year's time, 
as the ſtakes will make the gap good in 
the mean time, and be no detriment to 


the hedge. 
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„ 
— 5 N ; 
On Vines. BLEED 4.5 


TH E dri of vines, and the 

bringing the fruit to maturity, has been 
much ſtudied of late, and, not without 
ſucceſs ; but, from a long and aſſiduous 
application, I have diſcovered many things 
that are not in common practice, which 


I hope may be of ſervice to the public. 


I 8HALL begin with raiſing of the plants, 
and go through the management of them; 
firſt, on common walls (for the benefit of 
thoſe whoreſide in countries where they will 
ripen without help) ſecondly, on fire-walls 
without glaſs or covering, thirdly, on fire- 
walls with glaſs or ſome other covering; in 
glaſs-houſes or ſtoves built on purpoſe for 


them, called vineries, and in ſtoves that 
are uſed for * 


I HALL alfo recommend a method to 
prepare the borders for planting them, very 
different from what is in common practice, 
together with a particular method of ob- 
taining good plants that will be very fruit- 
ful. I begin with the chooſing of them, 

M ; which 
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which is cuttings, they being much better 
than rooted plants, and, if managed as di- 
rected, will bear fruit ſooner and much 


better. 1 


Taz method of procuring good vine 
cuttings has not been attended to with 
that attention which is requiſite, as the 
chief part of the ſucceſs depends on their 
being good. Thefe ſhould be taken from 
plants near the bottom of the wall, good 
bearing plants that have their eyes round 
and plump, their joints ſhort, and the 
wood. quite round. | 


corre with theſe properties will be 
ary fruitful, whereas cuttings from the 
upper parts of the wall, although they 
may ſeem to have moſt of the ptoperties 
of thoſe cut from the bottom, are far in- 
frrior, being itr general longer jointed, the 
wood ſofter, and more apt to ſhoot into 


aaa + 


great rambling wood. 


Wren they. are taken 188 FI ſhould 
be an inch of the old wood to each, which 
ſhould be cut floping. Three eyes ate a 
ſyfficient length; the top ſhould alſo be 
cut ſloping from the eye, and a quarter 
of an inch above i it. 
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BEING thus prepared, put them into 
light dry ground (not too near together) up 
to the laſt eye, preſſing the ground cloſe to 
them; and before the froſts come. on, 
cover them over four inches thick with 
dried fern, or dried peaſe- ſtraw, and let 
them remain until you want them in 
ſpring; they muſt not be touched with 
the knife then, for it will cauſe them to 
f _— um ſpetf them . 

ae may chink tha all this precaution 
is not neceſſary, and that a cutting taken 
from any part of the wall, if it has the 
properties (as to outward appearance) of 
thoſe taken from the bottom, is equally 
good z but let thoſe who think ſo only 
try the experiment, and they will find 
their error; the bottom cutting will ſhoot 
leſs vigorous wood, but be much more 
fruitful. 


75 Gain S Ns are much the beſt for making 
all kinds of vine plantations. It is ob- 
jected they are longer in bearing than 
young plants, which I have never found 
to be the caſe; for if young plants are 
brought from any diſtance, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to cut off all the ſmall fibres, which 
will ſo * impede their growth, that the 
047 M2 | ſhoots 
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ſhoots from the cuttings will be ſtrorizer, 
and bear fruit ſooner and much better. 


Wuernxr there is an old plantation of 
vines, and a ſtrong plant is wanted for any 
particular place, if it is taken up carefully 
with a good ball, and planted immedi- 
ately, it will anſwer very well; but this 
is only moving from one part of the gar- 
den to another, a' few plants; and if the 
vine be very old, it is ann to be done 
with ſucceſs. | a 
| Tus common method of - planting vines 
(or cutting of vines, for there have been 
ſome walls planted” with - cuttings) is to 
plant them at ſeven or eight feet diſtance, 
and ſo train the ſide- branches to fill the 
wall; but there is a better way to have 
finer grapes, and to have: them bear ſooner. 
PREPARE ſome good hot ini: as 1 a 
melon- bed; make it up in the ſame form, 
but two feet wider than the frame that 
is to cover it; two feet high will be ſuffi- 
cient, but it ſhould be well trodden to pre- 
vent the heat being too: ſtrong at firſt. Stake 
it all round the ſides with ſtakes two feet 
long, and wind them with ſtraw ropes 
very cloſe to the top. 


Paocvan 
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PRxoc vk ſome freſh tanner's bark from 
the tan-pits (if the bed is to be covered 
with a three-light melon frame, which will 
hold eighty plants) two good loads of 
bark will be ſufficient, and ſo in propor- 
tion. If the bark can be made dry before 
it is laid on the bed, it will be better; but 
as the weather is generally very uncertain 
at that time of the year (February) it 
may be dried on the bed. 


Lay it on a ridge in the middle of the 
bed ; fet on the frame and glaſſes, and give 
it air; as the bark dries, draw it to the 
back and fore-ſide of the frame till the 
whole is dried; then take off the frame, 
and ſpread it all over the bed; ſet on the 
frame and glaſſes ; let them lie cloſe until 
the heat is riſen, which will be in three 
or four days, when it will be of a mode- 


rate temperature, if all has been performed 
as directed. 


PreeaRE ſome mould a little lighter 
and richer than is generally uſed for me- 
lons. Take penny garden-pots, and into 
each put one of the cuttings, but be ſure 
there be an inch of mould between the 
bottom of the pot and the lower end of 
the cutting. | 


THERE 
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THERE ſhould be only one eye left out 
of the mould, and the top of the cutting 
ſhould be floping to one fide of the pot. 
When planted, plunge them into the tan 
half the depth of the pot at firſt (for they 
require little heat for ſome time) put on 
the glaſſes, and give them air night and 
day as long as there is any ſteam in the 
bed. 


Grve them no water while the ſteam is 
ſtrong in the bed, for although they have. 
air, they will be all wet with 1t in the 
night. It will be proper to ſhade them in 
the day if is yo hot. 


Warn the buds begin to puſh (by 
which time the ſteam will be gone) give 
them a little ' water at the bottom when 
the mould appears dry ; but care muſt be 
taken to give it ſparingly, and often, for 
too much at a time would rot them. It 
will be of great fervice to them to ſprinkle 
them all over twice a-week in the even- 
ing, and ſhut the glaſſes cloſe; but they 
muſt have air in the morning early to dry 
the wet before the fun becomes hot, for if 
they are wet it will fcorch. the end of the 
bud, and prevent its growing. They will 
require little water for the firſt three 
weeks. 


Wupn 
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We the heat begins to decline, which 
will be in about five weeks (for the bark 
will grow mouldy, and then it loſes its heat) 
take all the pots out, and ftir the bark 
down to- the dung ; level it, and plunge the 
pots up to the top; put on the glaſſes, and 
give a little air ; for although there will be t 
neither heat nor ſteam for three or four 
days, there will be a rancid ſmell, which 
will be very prejudicial to the plants, and 
turn them yellow. 


Wurd the heat rifes, if it is moderate, 
which it generally is, there will be no fur- 
ther trouble with it, for it will laſt long 
enough to bring the plants to perfection: 
but if it ſhould be very hot, which ſome- 
times happens, the pots muſt be raifed until 
the yiolent heat is over, and then they 
may be let down, only ſtirring the. bark 
deep enough to plunge them to the top. 
They will now require a good deal of wa- 
ter and air, if the weather is warm. 


Tp they puſh more ſhoots than one, take 
them off as foon as they appear; put a 
ſtick to that which is to remain, and tie 
it up as it advances in height, for it will 
be of great detriment to the plant, and re- 
tard its growth, to let it lie down. 


THE 
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Tux frame ſhould be raiſed as the plants 
grow high, ſo as to keep the glaſſes a foot 
from the top of the plants; but the bot- 
ton of the frame ſhould be kept cloſe, ſo 
as no air can get in (which will be eaſt 
to do, as the bed is broader than the frame 
by ſticking a few ſtakes round, and ſtuff- 
ing ſtraw between the vacancies. 


As the plants advance in height they 
will puſh out ſide-branches at the eyes, 
which muſt be conſtantly picked off as 
they grow ; but not in the common me- 
thod, which is to break them. off cloſe 
to the eye: they muſt be pinched off a 
joint above the eye, and then they will 
puſh again at that place, and never hurt 
the bud that is to remain for next year's 
ſhoot. 


Wär they are taken off cloſe to the 
bud, it often puſhes, and that joint is loſt, 
which, if near the bottom, is of bad con- 
ſequence; and although it does not puſh, 
there often comes one, ſometimes two 
ſide-branches juſt by the eye, which weak- 
ens it greatly, and renders the place very 
unſightly. 22 


Turs ſhould be obſerved in taking off 
the ſide-ſhoots of vines of all ages, that 
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they puſh again mu ch ſooner when they 
are pinched off at a joint than when they 
are taken off cloſe, and will require a lit- 
tle more labour to keep them clean; but 
by this method the eyes are all fived; * 
as they puſh much weaker when they ar 

pinched off at a Joint than when they are 
taken off cloſe, the vine buds for next year 


are much ſtronger, and en the 
fitter for bearing good fruit.” 


Tux bed for the vines ſhould be me 
the beginning of February; and, if all 
ſucceeds well, they will be fine ſtrong 
plants four and five feet high the begin- 
ning of June, at which time we ſhould 
begin to harden them; firſt by taking off 
tre glaſſes morning and evening, and giv- 
ing them air all night; for if great care is 
not taken, they will be ſtopped in their 
growth and turn red, which will be of bad 
conſequence, as then they will not ſtrike 
root after planting. 


Taree is no other difficulty in keeping 
them growing, than being cautious, giv- 
ing them air gradually, and not expoſing 
them to the ſun above an hour in a morn- 


ing. 


TAKE 
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TAKE off the glaſles at five o clock at 
night, let them ftand ſo till ten o'clock, 
and after they have been uſed to that ma- 
nagement for ten days, they may ſtand un- 
covered all night, and have a great deal of 
air in the day time. If a dull ſoft day hap- 
pens they may be uncovered all day. 


Wurx they are ſo hardened that they 
can ſtand the ſun, they are then ready for 
planting, which will be about the begin- 
ning of July, and they will have time 
to ſtrike root in the common borders be- 
fore winter, and will be very fine ſtrong 
plants. 


Tax common method of preparing bor- 
ders for vines is to mix lime rubbiſh and 
Hard ſtuff with good earth, which I have 
found, by many years experience, to be 
wrong, and not a fit compoſition for them. 
Borders in general for all kinds of fruit- 
trees are made too deep; two feet is quite 
ſufficient ; the breadth ten fect at leaft. 
When borders are made deep it encourages 
the roots downwards, where neither fun 
nor air can have any influence, and of con- 
ſequence the fruit is not ſp. well fla voured. 
If they are properly prepared, there is no 
danger from drought, which is the only 
thing that can hurt ſhallow borders. 

Is 
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Ix making of all kitchen-gardens it is 
2 common practice to ſet out the borders 
and walks; then to empty the walks of all 
| earth, and to fill them up with all 
the rubbiſh and ſtones that are found in 
making the garden. 


Tur roots of moſt trees run much fur- 
ther than is generally imagined, eſpecially 
vines; and when they meet with that bad 
ſtuff it cankers them, and infects the whole 
tree, This js a good reaſon why eſpaliers, 
and other fruit-trees planted round kitch- 

en-gardens, fo often decay; for the borders 
are {ſeldom above fix feet broad, and 
if they are planted in the middle they have 
only three feet to run on the fide next to 
the walk before they reach this rubbiſh, 
which cankers their roots and infects the 
whole tree. 


To make a good kitchen-garden, and to 
give all the trees an equal chance, would be 
to take levels of the whole; and, if it 
can be conveniently done, it ſhould ſlope 
all to the ſouth ; but if the ground will not 
admit of that, and ſome part falls to the 
north, there ſhould be a large covered drain 
where the falls meet. 


| Ir 
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Ir the bottom is clay, it will be much 


better to raiſe the level than dig into the 


clay. None will attempt to make a kitch- 
en- garden in a ſpot where there is not at 


leaſt eight or ten inches of MG ah per 
mould. 


Ir would be much better for all the 
kinds of trees and herbage that are to grow 
in it, to let the clay, gravel, ſtone, or 


ſand remain, and bring earth to make the 


ground of a ſufficient depth, as it will be 


leſs expenſive; and there is no neceſſity 


that the eaſt and weſt walls ſnould be level 


at the top, nor that they ſhould fall regu- 


larly to the bottom; for if the garden is 

higheſt in the middle, and falls to the right 

and left, it will be no offence to the eye, nor 

detriment to the ground, provided there be 
a fall to the ſouth. | 


Ir any little heights intervene they 
ſhould be taken down, fo as to make the 
bottom of the ground have the ſame level 
with the top; for that is of more conſe- 
quence than is generally imagined. If the 
bottom be clay, and there is a hollow dug, 
it holds water; and when the roots of trees 
reach the place, they are rotted. 


A HEIGHT 


A nRiekr has the ſame effect, as it 
ſtops the water, throws it back, and malen 
the ground all round "uy wet. 


| 7; 
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HiLlLs of "OY or ſand are 1 0 ** bad 


conſequence, for the roots are either ſtop- 
ped by them, or they run into them, which 
is much worſe. If the bottom has no ob- 
ſtructions the water paſſes off regularly, 


and the roots of trees and plants meet with 


no impediment under ground, ſo that all 
things will thrive well. 


Waurx the levels are fixed upon, the 
walks ſhould. be ſtaked out and dug over, 
and cleared. of all weeds, ſtones, and ots, 
as deep as the bottom of the other parts 
of the garden, and left ſix inches lower 
than the level which will be ſufficient to 


lay gravel, or any other, kind of hard ſtuff, 
to 11 1 the walks, for graſs walks are very 


in ee Eins nere 


4 01 


9 than the kitchen zround and. bor- 
ders, which ſhould be filled up with ſharp 
ſand; to.lay the turf upon, as it will, make 
them wee drier for walking on i in winter, 
wil greatly prevent the worms from work- 
ing in them, and keep them from growing 

too 
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too fluſh in ſumner, which they wauld 
do, as the ground is all made good below. 
They ſhould alſo be made a little round to 
make the wet run off. 


Ix the litehticgardeh is a ſmall one, 
the walks ſhould be narrow in proportion; 
in that caſe the whole ground may be 
tretiched, and the walks emptied either 
fot graſs bt gravel, as the owner chooſes, 
and the ſoil that is take ont of the 
walks may be ſcattered over the kitchen 
ground. | 


1 yr the walks are n formed my made 
good, the botders may be contracted” to 
what breadth the owner pleaſes, and it 
would be no detriment to the trees on the 
Ui if the gravel was laid choſe to the 
Wa g 


Bur it would be fo 65 a toſs dk dies 
would be no ſouth borders for. planting 
things to fland the winter; and every five 
or fix years it would be neceſſary to take 
up the gravel to add ſome freſh cotnpoſiti- 
We for the encouragement of the trees, 
which ſhould be prepared forthe time before 
it is uſed. hi is management the trees 
will thrive vety well, and the garden will 

be exceeding neat. 
Ir 
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Is the gravel is laid clofe to the wall, or 
the borders contracted, there ſhould be at 
leaſt ten feet diſtanee Bom the wall, matte 
as good, and in the fame manner, as if the 
borders were of that breadth, which is 
ſufficient for the roots,” provided they nicet 
with no obſtruction Ate they ha ve run 
chat length. | # 

Tuis Reel is for the tis of 
thoſe who are making new kitchen-gar- 
dens, as it will be of great ſervice to eſpa- 
liers and dwarf apple- trees on the ſides 
of the walks, and of great uſe to the wall 
trees; for although the borders are twelve 
feet broad, which is wider than can be 
afforded in a ſmall kitchen-garden, _ beſides 
it is in no proportion, and very un cemly to 
ſee a ſhort narrow walk and. ſo broad a 
border; and if the trees are ſo planted that 
the roots may be made to run horizontally, 
they in a few years will reach the fide of 
the walks, and then the roots are liable to 
been, had the border been narrower only 
then it would have happened ſooner, which 
any one may ſee that will be at the trouble 
to examine into the bottom of a rubbiſhy 
gravel walk, although the border. Was four- 
teen feet broad. 


Is 
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Ir ever there have been thriving trees on 
the wall; the roots will te found cankered 
and full of knobs and bunches. I do not 
pretend to ſay it is from that reaſon that 
trees do not thrive; they are liable to many 
other misfortunes, and often decay before 
their wots extend half way over the bor- 
der; but it is my opinion that moſt of the 
thriving trees of ſix or ſeven years old, 


that go off by * are infected from 
that cauſe. | 


I AM confident that thoſe 9 pleaſe to 
try this method of making their kitchen- 
gardens, will find their trees flouriſh much 
better than by any method that has hi- 
therto been practiſed; and the wideneſs of 
the border which has. been introduced 
is here UireQed will be of greater ſervice. 
But to return to the making the borders for 


* 


Vines.” 15 


Ir the natural "ſoil is a light ſandy loam 
(which is the beſt) with a clay bottom, 
raiſe the ground ſo as to have a ſufficient 
depth 12.4 feet) which is much better 
than digging down into the clay, although 
it ſhould be neceſſary to have a ſtep or two 

into the garden. 


SPREAD 
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Ir the natural ſoil is a light ſandy loam 


(Which is the beſt) with a clay bottom, 
raiſe the ground ſo as to have a ſufficient 


depth (two feet) which is much better than 


digging down into the clay, although it 
ſhould be neceſſary to have a rege or two 
inko the "nm 


Sew 0 5 ** ck of rotten dung all over 


the top of the border; open a trench two 
feet deep; lay three inches of the dung in 


the bottom; and when-the border is a foot 
high, lay in the other three inches, and 
then fill up the border to its level: leave the 
laſt trench open, and in about three weeks 
work it back again; only when within 
four inches of the dung that is laid in the 
bottom it ſhould be dug over, and the 
dung and the ſoil well mixed. The dung 
that is laid in the middle will mix in the 
courſe of working, but nqne of it ſhould 
be brought to the top. This laſt trench- 

ing-ſhould be at leaſt ſix weeks before the 
border is planted, in order that the grouny 
may be TT ſettled. 


1 A. year at t leaſt before pads 
make up the following compoſition, the 
quantity according to the number of vines 
that are to be planted: Two loads of good 
freſh loam from a paſture, two loads of 

T N rotten 
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rotten wood that is become earth, one load 
of ſharp ſand, and one load of very rotten 
dung; lay it in a long ridge four feet broad 
at bottom, and quite narrow at top: this 


muſt be turned often, until it is ſo well 


mixed that none of the ingredients can be 


diſtinguiſhed. If this was made up in the 


beginning of winter, and turned over when 
hard frozen (without now) it would * of 


mw Sent lorvios to it. 


Tu borders; 3 and M. 
being now all ready, provide flat flags or 
ſtrong flate a foot ſquare. For as many 


plants as the plantation conſiſts of, make 


holes a foot ſquare; one foot deep, and at 
two feet diſtance; lay the flags or ſlates 
into the holes, ſenttor the mould that was 
taken out of the holes all over the border, 


and lay an equal quantity of the prepared 


compoſt down it every hole; put into the 
hole, upon the flag, fo much of the com- 
poſition as that, when the plant is put into 
it, the ball may be covered an inch. 4 


Take the plant carefully out of the pot, 
looſening the roots gently ; but great care | 
muſt be taken not to. break them; then 
place them in the hole eight inches from the 
wall, their heads inclining to it; fill up the 
whole with the compoſition all round the 

| ball, 
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ball, as High as the top, preſſing it gently 
Wiel ehe band, and 1d proceed until the 
whole is planted; then give them a good | 
watering, and a little after cover the ball an 
inch over the top with the compoſitibn; 
faſten the plant to the wall with two ot 
three nails, according to its length ; Tpread 
an inch 6f rotten dung all over the 8 
nene e eee | gb 

If W dou ob WM t rs 

Ir all has deen ma na ge as directed they - 
will grew 4 good deal after being planted, 
therefore muſt be faſtened to the wall, 2 
have the ſidel ſhoots picket c off as they 
vance in height and puſh out; but Fl be 
lower dart Wide vi 1 will have given over 
puſhing ſide- hoots, thoſe noty) 20 the top 
may be broke eloſe off, as all that part 
will be cut off in pruning, but it is now al- 
lowed t grow to ſtrengthen the lower part 
of the vine) which much ſtronger 
than if they were ſtopped at” the top; fot | 
when they are, they puſh _ vn. 
ſide-ſhoot s? 


Tur uſe of thie flag is to turn the Tots 
horizontalfy at their firſt growing; and as 
the plants have been raifed in pots, the 


roots we prevented taking a down- 
right poſition ; and although the bottom 
of the border is hard clay, there will be no 

ni N 2 occaſion 


7 
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occafion for any rubbiſh or ſtones bei 


laid in it, for the roots will run horizontally, 
mag never attempt going into the clay. 


Ir cuttings are taken off and Ser 
as before directed, during the winter, and 
planted, as above, againſt either common 
or hot walls, they will anſwer very well, 
They ſhould be planted in the beginning of 
March; they will do much better than thoſe 
that are raiſed in a ſeparate place, and 
taken up and planted againſt the walls 
afterwards; but they will be two years 
longer in bearing fruit than thoſe that are 
raiſed and trained in heat, and will not be 
ſo, ſtrong the third. year as thoſe raiſed in 
heat will be the firſt. Mien are much 
better never to 7 removed. A 

. 4he 3 of 7 — nip off 
the end of the leading ſhoot ; for if it is done 
ſooner they will 3 out ſo many ſide - 
branches, that it will weaken the plants 
greatly, and they will ceaſe growing. 


As ſoon as the leaves grow red, which 
will be about the end of September, prune 
them, and moſt of them will be ſtrong; cut 
them according to their ſtrength, into one, 
two, or three eyes; let the ſlope of the cut 
be te to the ce, and a quarter of an 
a inch 
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inch above it; and as you cut them have 
ſome clay at hand (a little ſofter than for 
graffing) and over every cut give a very 
thin cover; this will be of great ſervice to 
them; for the wood of young Vines is ſoft 


and ſpongy, and their hearts — We | 
thoſe that are come to maturity. {;- 77 (+41 
/ - | 
Tux thin coat of clay prevents wet 7 nad 
froſt from penetrating them; and being cut 
a little above the eye, although the froſt 
be ſevere it never damages the bud, which 
often happens when cut cloſe | to it. Ir t 
* n Wes, 2 
Ir the plants raiſed in nofs are | planted-. 
againſt a flued wall (for they will do very 
well on common walls, in countries where 
they ripen without aſſiſtance) it will be of 
great ſervioe to add a little fire to them ow: 
two months after they are planted, as it 
would encourage their growth wan and: 
ripen the wood much better. 


TR border which has been raipardd : 
and planted is ſappoſed to be a ſandy loam, 
which is certainly the beſt; but as that 
cannot always be had, it weil be neceſſary 
to give ſome directions for preparing all the 
different ſoils which can happen, at leaſt 
thoſe that are fit to plant Vines in. 


Ip 


— 
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iz it is a ſtrong loam, which always 
has a hard clay bottom, ' but in general a. 
good depth of ſoil, a compoſition of light: 
_— carth, ſniarp ſand, and ooal or wood 
aſnhes (if coal aſhes, they muſt be fiſtod 
through a fine riddle, as any pieces of 
coal would canker) and it will make the 
border in | good order. 


127 the ground is in Re and a gong 
loam, open a trench two feet deep, pare” 


off the graſs two inches thick, and lay it 
in the bottom of the open trench; then 
two inches of rotten dung; then ſix inches 
of the natural earth, two inches of the 
compoſition, four inches of natural earth, 
two inches of dung, two inches of natural 


earth, and four inches of the compoſition ; 
let all be well mixed (only the turf at the 


= bottom ſhould! not be diſturbed) to incor- 


porate the different ſtrata, and they in 
then be fit for planting. 


Ir the ground is ſandy, or a light black 
earth (the ſame materials will anſwer fer 
both) a good quantity of a ſtrong loam and 
rotten dung, the dung and loam equal to 
a third of the natural ſoil, and well mixed, 
will make it in nd order for * 


% 
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_ A nary dry gravel is thought the pro- 
pereſt ſoil for Vines of any, and not with-- 
out good reaſon, as moſt of the fineftwines 
are produced from ſuch grounds; and I 
have been informed that the fineſt of the 
Spaniſh wines are produced from the grapes 
that grow wild on the rocks without any 
cultivation; and from thoſe obſervations 
it was recommended to mix lime rubbiſh 
and gravel with the ſoil on borders that 
are intended for Vines, and the directions 
ſcem very rational; but experience and 
me obſervations of many years have made 
it plainly” appear grub me" to bo a * 

props conf MQ# 2H Bana 


Tur p in thoſe"countries re finall, 
and the great heat brings them to perfee- 
tion; but even there thoſe ſorts are not 
eſteemed for eating: beſides they are not 
allowed to grow above three or four feet 
high, and to carry a few cluſters on each 
branch, which no ways anſwers clothing 
a wall of ten or twelve feet high from top 

to bottom; the wood; foliage, and fruit 
muſt be ſupported to bring them to perfec- 
tion; apd J have found, by long practice, 
that Vines thrive, and carry large and 
good- fla voured fruit, when 5 — in bor- 
ders pfoparcn' as here directed. | 


T ua vB 
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1 nave tried many compoſitions,” and all 
hard ftuffs, ſuch as gravel, -rubbiſh, &c. 
and they never produced ſo good- fla voured 

fruit. I have been informed that all the 
vineyards round Rome are on a ſine rich 
deep loam, and are manured with the 
aſhes and the cleanings of the ſtroets, and 
that they produce the beſt of eating grapes. 
It is — this hint I firſt began to alter the 
preparation of the borders for Vines, which 
8 ans been 1 with any me. fucceſs. 


* the 1 is a hard navel. add aur 
loads of rotten dung to ſixteen loads of 
good ſtrong loam and eight loads of the 
natural ſoil; mix them well, and after the 

border has bean worked all over in that 
manner it will be fit for planting. 


* all the different ſoils that have Fs + 
treated of, the ſame manner of planting 
muſt be obſerved. that is directed in the 
firſt; for the goodneſs of all fruit depends 
greatly.on having the roots run horizontally 
45 ſhallow, and none more than Vines. 


. the cuttings raiſed in 1 are deſign ned 
for a hot-houſe adapted for; Vines; or a 
ſtove that is employed for Pines, the beſt 
way would be to plant them as. ſoon as 
they are fit, for it is impoſſible to harden 
| any 
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any thing that is brought up under glaſſes 
ſo as to make it endure the open air with- 
out giving it a check; and as they are both 


covered with glaſſes, the plants wil ſuffer 


nothing by being Pe as Wau as — 
are ready. $4 


Tuost in the” hot- houſe that are or 
Pines will thrive and grow beyond what 
many will imagine; and thoſe that are 
planted where there are no Pines, if they 
are managed in the ſame manner, will an- 
ſwer beyond the moſt ſanguine expectation. 
The preparation of the — for them 
ſhall be treated of when we come to give 
directions for the nen 4 Vines = 
ſtoves and vineries. 


Gar care muſt be e thei; next 
ſpring, when they begin to ſhoot, to keep all 
ſhoots that come from the bottom rubbed 
off as ſoon as they appear, and none al- 
lowed to grow but thoſe from the buds left 
in pruning. They ſnhould be carefully kept 
to the wall, and all the ſide-branches 
nipped off, and allowed to run to the end 
of July; they ſhould then be Rtopped, 
There will be ſome little cluſters of grapes 
this year; but the encouragement of the 
Vines is the only thing to be regarded, ſe 
jon there ſhould be moderate fires kept, 


I rovxp by the experience of many 
years that moderate fires, which would 
bring the fruit to perfection in September, 
ace @ great advantage to young vines, as 

they ripen the wood, n ee eee, 


pruning early in autumn. 


Lors plants that are vigorous grow 
much longer than old ones, and when they 


have no aſſiſtance they are not fit: to cut 


till late in the ſeaſon, which is of very bad 
canfequence to them ; for they ſhould not 
be pruned at a'time when there is a pro- 


babity of froſt, but it ſhould not be de- 


ferred till ſpring; for although they are 
late in ſhooting, if they are pruned any 
time in March, which is as ſoon as it can 


be done with ſafety, and at that time they 


they have no appearance of vegetation, yet 
as: foon as they begin to pufi (and ſome- 
times before) they will bleed much, al- 
though every gardener knows how to ſtop 
their bleeding, and may prevent their re- 
ceiving any damage; yet their bleeding, 
when cut in ſpring, ſhews evidently it 1s 
wrong, as they! i never bord Og out in =O 


e AY 2 a 
25181 | * 7 5 


1 
z 


2 Te the Weed"; is not ſufficiently 3 


by the end of July (which it generally is) 


= KOO on the fires ten days longer; then let 


them 
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them out gradually, and they will be fit to 
prune in the middle of Septembet, without 


danger, as the * mn are wann . 
at chan ſesten. * * 41 gains 


| Tus Vines 3 nov be * an 
vigorous, and, at this cutting, every ſixth 
plant may be left 'a yard long, and thoſe 
between to three, four, . fi ve = ac- 
cording to their 9 ä 
. At 4 ob K 22 * 5 
In order to — l covered with 
bearing wood, cut them ſloping as before 
directed, and nail them; then ſpread ſome 
very rotten dung four feet broad from the 
wall, and prick it in with a dung fork (a 
ſpade ſhould never be uſed nearer than four 
feet of the wall); then all is finiſhed for 
this ſeaſon. 


Tur next ſpring, about the end of 
March, make on the fires, ſlow at firſt, but 
increaſe them gradually, fo that when the 
Vines have ſhot about an inch the walls 
ſhould be milk-warm all over and ſhould 
never be much hotter. | 


Rus off all branches that attempt to 
ſhoot from any part of the Vine, except 
from the eyes left in pruning; carefully 
nip off the ſide- branches, and keep the 
young ſhoots nailed as they grow. 


'THERE 


\ 
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THERE will this year be a tolerably good 
crop of grapes; and as ſdon as they can be 
diſtinguiſhed, mark the wood for next year, 
Which ſhould be the ſhoot next the old. 
wood; and when thoſe that have fruit, 
and are not for next year's wood, are 
grown two or three joints 15 yond the fruit, 
top them; but thoſe that” are deſigned. 
for the next year's wood, although they 
ha ve fruit, muſt not be ſtopped before the 
latter end of July, which will cauſe them 

to grow ſtrong and vigorous for next yeat's 
ErOp. { 3 | Pp ere 6 T ' 


Tur fruit on them will be ſmaller and 
lates than thoſe that were ſtopped, but 
they will come to ſucceed the others, and 
it will be a great advantage to the Wood: | 


Wutn the fruit is out of bloſſom, and 
tis lafge as a pin's head, if the weather is 
dry and warm, they | ſhould be watered” 
twice a week; but if there be ſhowers, 
orice a week will be ſufficient, until the 


fftuit is come to its fize, after which it ſhould 


have no more water at bottom; but if the 
weather is very dry and there is little dew, 
if the whole wall was ſprinkled in the 
evening, once a week, it would increaſe 
| the ſize. of the Toit, 1 = 


_ TaHgRE 
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— THERE is nothing further requiſite until 
pruning time, but to keep them clean of 
all ſhoots that attempt to ſhoot from the = 
old wood and the | fide-branches, which 

muſt never be negleRted, 0 0 


IT would be of great advantage to both 

fruit and Vines at the beginning of the 
year to lay ſome ſnort graſs cloſe to the 
wall, four feet broad and two inches thick, 
This will keep them moiſt after watering, 
and prevent the ground from cracking, 
which frequent watering occaſions; for if 
it cracks, the roots of the Vines being 
near the ſurface of the ground, it would 
deſtroy all the ſmall fibrous roots, and 
greatly damage the fruit and retard their 
growth, | 


Warn the grapes are all ſhewn, and the 
next year's wood fixed on, if there are any 
ſhoots that have no fruit, pull them off. 
If they come clean off (as they ſhould) 
they will leave a ſmall hole in the old 
wood, which ſhould be immediately filled 
up with worked clay; for very ſoon after 
the ſhoot is pulled off it begins to bleed, 
after which it will be difficult to get the 
clay to ſtick; if it bleeds, it will hurt ali 
the fruit on that branch, and greatly weak 
en the Vine. 


Br 
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By this method there will be no uſeleſs 
woe tn the wall to weaken the tree, not 
to croud the branches that bear fruit, or 
thoſe that are for next _ 8 Save which 


1s often the caſe. 


Bvuzy vruning ſeaſon ſome of thoſe that 
have long bare wood may be cut down; id 
that by cutting ſame down every:pruning, 
the bottom of the wall may be kept as well 
covered with ſtrong wood as any part of it. 
A great quantity of good cuttings cannot 
be had from a well-managed wall; but 
when many plants are wanted, if the fide 
branches of thoſe that bear fruit ate 
nipped off at a joint, as directed for the 
wood of next year, there may be a Cow 
many got. | 


Tux fruit being all gathered, and the 
pruning ſeaſon come, the loweſt ſhaot oft 
the plant of all thoſe Vines that were left 
fix feet long laſt pruning ſhould be cut to 
four eyes long, to keep the bottom of the 
wall in good bearing wood; and the top 
ſhoot of the ſame plant to five or ſix eyes, 
to fill the middle of the wall with young 
wood; and all the ſhoots between the top 
and bottom ſhoot cut off cloſe to the laſt 
year's wood. There fhould alfo, at this 
pruning be ſome more ſhoots, ſix feet long; 

laid 
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laid in exactly in the middle between thoſe | 
before left. 


Aw the calcd idly ſhould be cut to 
five and ſix eyes, according to their 
ſtrength; obſerving that a weak ſhoot 
ſhould never be left with more than three 
e 3 5 


As ſoon as the Vines are pruned, let 
them be nailed, the border cleaned; and 
the ground forked out four feet broad from 
the wall; the other part of the border 
dunged two inches thick with very rotten 
dung that has been turned ſeveral times, 
and is very mellow : this ſhould "— in 
with the ſpade. 


Wren the Vines begin to ſhoot next 
ſpring, great care muſt be taken to rub off 
all ſhoots ſpringing from the old wood; for 
thoſe ſhoots that are laid in long, and had 
the branches cut cloſe to the old wood, 
will puſh out many ſhoots at every ampu- 
tation, and many will alſo ſpring from 
other places on the old wood, which muſt 
never be ſuffered to grow. oy 


THE keeping clean and pinching off the 
fide-branches, is every year the fame, ſo 


ON 


need no more to be repeated. 


16s SN 

Ox the proper diſpoſition of the wood at 
this ſeaſon depends the beauty and regu- 
larity of next year; ſo that great attention 


e be had to the following directions. 


* NP! N now on the wall two ſorts 
of long ſhoots, one two years old, which 
has a young ſhoot of five eyes at bottom, 
and another much of the ſame length at 
top, the eye next the old wood ſhould be 
marked for next year's wood on the low 
ſhoot, to ſupply the bottom of the wall; 
and che fifth or laſt eye on the . ſhoot, 
to furniſh the top of whos wall. | 


Tas laſt laid in ſhoot, which is all 
young wood, muſt have the loweſt and 
higheſt eyes encouraged for next year ; and 
all the other plants on the wall ſhould have 


the eye next the old wood trained for next 
feaſon. 


Ta ERE Will be ſome ſhoots that have no 
fruit on them; if they are not marked for. 
next year s wood, they ſhould be pulled 
off to give air to! the fruit and wood: 
there will be à hole in the old Vine where 
the ſhoot came out, which muſt inſtantly 
be filled with well-worked clay; for if not 
ſtopped it will ſoon begin to bleed, after 
which it will be difficu t to make the clay: 

ſtick. 
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ſtick. If it be allowed to bleed it Runs 
the Vine and ſpoils the fruit, 


ALL the branches. that have "OY and 
are not for,next year's wood, ſhould be 
ſtopped as ſoon as they have run two eyes 
beyond the laſt, cluſter, ,thoſe: for wood 
ſhould not be e before the end of 


J uly. 


Tux next 8 the wall will be full 
of good bearing wood, ſo that it ſhould 
be left regular, and the ſhoots cut to four, 
five, and ſix eyes, according to their 
ſtrength. There ſhould this ſeaſon be ſome 
rotten dung ſpread four feet broad from the 
wall, and forked as before directed. 


Ir Vines are thriving, and carry great 
crops of fruit, they will only require dung 
every other year after the fourth; but it 
will be better to dung one year half the 
breadth of the border next the Vines 
then miſs a . and ia the other 
half, ; 


THERE 1s now only one difficulty re- 
maining in the management of Vines on 
walls, and that is to keep the bottom of 
the wall full of good bearing wood, which 
it is impoſſible to do if the Vines are plan- 
ted at a great diſtance. | 
| Rs THERE 
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THERE was a neceſſity to run ſome 
+ ſhoots a great length, to furniſh the top of 
the wall until the other wood mounted 
gradually, which it is now ſuppoſed to boye 


done. 


Tusk Wende; that were Wia in PE Ix 
feet long, and at fix feet diſtance, | having 
one ſhoot at bottom and another at top 
ſaved for wood, and of conſequence the 
middle being now all bare; cut them down 
to the ground; thoſe cut down will puſh 
out many ſhoots from the bottom, which 
muſt be all pulled up but one of the 
ſtrongeſt on each plant, and it will be 2 
fine ſtrong ſhoot for next year: 

Tur next pruning | ſeaſon there ſhould 
be ſome more of the long ſhoots cut down, 
and managed in the ſame way as in the 
others ; and every year there will be ſome 
old plants that may be cut down, ſo that 
the wall may be kept in good bearing wood 
at the bottom for many years. There is 
no difficulty in keeping the middle and top 
of the wall in er at 


THERE cannot be many yood oel 
obtained from a Vine-wall that is properly 
managed; but if plants are wanted, pinch 
off the fide-branches 1 in the ſame manner 


from 
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the Gpit-bearing branches as they are 
Fi the branches that are deſigned for, 
next year's wood, and there will be more 
good plants; but unleſs. the plants. are 
wanted, the beſt way is to. break off the 
ſide-ſhopts cloſe to the eyes of thoſe that 
are not for wood: they de not ſhoot- io, 
ſoon as when pinched off at a joint above 
the eye, fo require leſs len. 30 ate td 
541 200% 207 

It 55 ba thought that, more. N is re- 
commended than neceſſary, and that it 
will ſpoil the flavour of the fruit; but if 
rightly conſidered, there muſt certainly be 
a great ſupply to ſupport plants on a wall 
twelve feet high covered with luxuriant 
branches, fruit, and ſuch great quantities 
of lea ves as there are on a ae 
Vine-wall. 


- 


ind this i is not obſerved the wood is 
very ſmall, the cluſters little, and the ſkin 
of the fruit very tough, and of a very bad 
flavour; but where they are properly ſup- 
plied with rotten dung that has been pre- 
pared at leaſt a twelvemonth, they will 
continue many years in the greateſt vigour. 
By this management I forced one wall 
twenty years, and had always good crops 
| # 5 77 | O 2 1 7 
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of well-flavoured fruit, large clufters, aud 
the Vines i in good order. | 3 

By the common method of plan ting 
Vities at a great diſtance, and training 


the ſide- branches until they meet, in a few 
years the bottom of the wall becomes bats, 


without a poſſibility of preventing it; but 
by planting at two feet diſtance there is 4 
command of bottom-wood (if managed as 
war red for ny 1 


Tuts method of e Wing Aid 
pruning of Vines will anfwer very well on 
common walls in the ſouth; whare they 

Pers without fire. | 


TRE e t of Vines on a fires, | 
wal with glaſſes, as to preparing the 
borders, planting, dreſſing, and pruning, 
is the ſame. as before directed ow —_— 
en glaſſes. | 


" "Tas management of the alafſes is the 
thing now to be conſidered. They ſhould 
be — to take away at pleaſure, and 
never ſhould be uſed until the Vines are of 
a good ſtrength, which will be the fourth 
year, if planted in the common method; 
but if from cuttings raiſed in heat, they 
will be fit the ſecond year, if managed as 
follows. | 
As 
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As ſoon as the plants are fit for plant- 
ing, without being hardened, plant them 
on the fire-yall ; put on the glaſſes, and 
a gentle fire ; if they have ſucceeded well 
in the railing, they will be. fit to plant 
in the beginning of 110 Give them mo- 
derate heat and air, 1e» as not to draw 
them, and they A be fine ſtrong plants 
by the end of Auguſt, when the fites ſhould 
be put out, and more air given to harden 


them. | 


15 they haxe all thriyen they will be very 

ſtrong. As ſqon as the wood 1 is well har- 
dened they ſhould be pruned, which may 
be, done about the. end of September. 


TI EY muſt be eut very different from 
any thing yet mentipned. Begin at an end, 
cut the firſt to four eyes, the next to ten, 
and ſo on until all are finithed ; nail them 


ONE 788 dreſs the barder. 


ns 


* % © 


and if they were all cut ws there — -þ 
be ſo much wood that the wall would be 
erouded, and not have room ſufficient to 
ay i in, the wood, Þ as to haye proper air, 


; hic 


Of 
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which would ſpoil the next year's 8 dp; 

but by. this management there will be a 
good deal of fruit, and the Vines remain 
in good order Re the next year : and 
here it will be abſolutely neceſſary to pull 
off all barren branches that are not for 
next year's wood, as there ſhould be no- 
thing but what is uſeful left to 1 weaken the 
plants. 


# 
STY : * 5 
% - x g ; i A 


I will not be proper to > force them early 
in the ſpring, as they will not then, be 
4 8 but if the fire is put to 


n 


aſſes a are put on, give as: heat and 
air, and there will be a tolerably good crop 
of e grapes, which will be Tipe the latter end 
of July.“ r 

Fr will ds the Vn no 5 hurt by forcing 
them ſo young, provided it is done made- 
| rately ; ; and as this year the wood will be 
ripened much better and ſooner, they may 
be pruned early, and ſo have the heat ap- 
AD ſooner in the ſpring., . 


TnosE who aelight to have grapes very 
255 ſhould begin in January to apply the 
heat; 


FF 
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beat; for it is much better to begin early 
and work moderately, than to keep them 
very hot, as it does leſs damage to the 
Vines, and there is more certainty of a 
crop; but it is impoſſible to force, i in ſo 
much bad weather 33 generally happens in 
thoſe cold months, without hurting the 


plants ; ſo that thoſe who chooſe to have 

them early in the ſeaſon, ſhould have two 
ſeparate lengths for that uſe. Thoſe which 
were forced early this year ſhould have no 
glaſſes put on them the next year, but 
ſhould have a moderate fire applied the 
beginning of April, n continued until 
the 18 way — 0 e 4 ah 


In the ennie 7 5 that which: was 
forced early ſhould be cut ſhort; that is, 
| havefew eyes left on a ſhoot, in ander that 
they may puſh ſtrong wood for next year, 
as the preparation for the next early crop 
is what is to be regarded this ſeaſon. 
Thoſe who prefer a good crop to having 
them very early, may force the ſame wall 
with glaſſes for many * with good 
ſuccels. wy | 9 


Tur aeg of Mareh is a good ſea- 
ſon to begin to apply the heat, if the 
weather will permit. It is much better 
5 | Ce 3 td 


Li 
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to have the fire at the wall ten or fifteon 
days before the glaſſes are put on; but it 
will be dangerous to keep them long with- 
out 'glafs at that ſeaſon; for after they 
begin to puſh, and the ſhoot i is juſt coming 
out, if the froſt ſhould catch the top of it, 
all hopes of a crop are fruftrated * the 
feafon. | 


Give a 8 deal er air every day; 
eſpecially when the ſun is hot; for if 
drawn, they drop their fruit after it is 
formed, before they dome into blollom. 
There thould be little or no water given 
until the fruit is out of bloſſom, and then 
they ſhould frequently have a little; but 
at firſt it ſhould be given in the morning, 

when there is the appearance of a fine day 
and Hetle wind. As foon ws they: awe 
watered, the ' glafſes ſhould be! opened a 
good deal to dry the ſurfaee of the ground 
before night; for when the glaſſes axe ſhut, 
there 1s a great ſteam, which is vory preju- 
dicial to the young fruit, and often makes 
it drop off; but when half ptown, it is f 
great ſervice, and then they ſhotild be 
watered in the evening, and the glaſſes 
ſhut immediately. 


Wurx the fruit is as A as a — 
pea they will bear more heat, and the 


glaſſes 
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glaſſes need not be opened fo ſoon in the 
morning, and may be ſhut cloſe at night 
before they loſe the ſun; but in the middle 
of the day, if the ſun is hot, they ſhould 
have a conſiderable quantity of air. In 
dull days a little will be ſafficient; but if 
it is even a cold day, they ſhould have a 
little to rarefy the air, ne the fruit 
will not be god. 


Wurd the grapes unt walt to-their Ges 
they may be kept pretty hot and cloſe, if 
they are wanted very early ; by that ma- 
nagement they will grow very large and 
fine to look at, but will not be ſo high- 
flavoured as when they have leſs heat and 
more air. 


Wren the fruit is in bloſſom they 
thould have no water; and the place kept 
as dry as poſſible, for they are then in the 
moſt critical ſituation, as they at that time 
receive great quantities of the ſteam (if 
there is any) that riſes when the glaſſes 
are ſhut; ſo if great care is not taken, 
many of- them will drop off; to prevent 
which, if two or three little holes were 
made in the back-wall with ſhutters, they 
might be opened in the night when the 
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fruit was in bloſſom, pony it ne keep 
te * quite dex. 
Ine: 

Wu BN glaſſes are uſed for grapes on few 
walls, and the fruit is not required early, 
there ſhould be two lengths, which will 
be ſufficient ,to..make a fegular ſucceſſion. 
The frames and glaſſes ſhould... be move- 
able; and thoſe that were forced with 
glaſſes, if 2 managed according to 
what has been . wit e. little 
wk Marti tad Err 


A8 "as as, hs frmit i is gone, the glaſſes 
ſhonld be removed, and the Vines cut, 
which will be about the beginning of 
September, when they ſhould be Aled, 
and the border drefled. 


. * 9 * 


2 


* — Wl 33 that. bad „ © da 
laſt year, and are to be this year without, 
ſhould ha ve fire put to them any time be- 
tween the 25th of March and the xſt of 
May, and in every.reſpeR managed as di- 
reed for fire-walls without glaſſes, 


Br chis means there will be as good a 
crop this year as if there had been no 
glaſſes the year before, and the Vines will 
he very fit for glaſſes the next ſpring ; and - 

| thoſe 
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thoſe which are forced by fire only this 
year, will gain ſtrength if they were any 
ways drawn: they will alſo ſucceed thoſe 
under the glaſſes, and there will be a ſuf- 
ficient quantity to ſupply a moderate fa- 
mily from the middle of Fouls to the end of 
| October. | | 
T nave had ſeveral crops of fie grapes 
by the following method: I applied the 
fire to the wall the 1ſt of April, and worked 
it to the end of May without glaſſes, in 
the ſame manner as if there had been 
no glaſſes intended. At that time, the 
grapes being juſt out of bloſſom, I put on 
the glaſſes, and managed them in the ſame 
manner as I have directed for Vines under 
glaſs, and had very fine crops. ' The ber- 
ries were very large, the fruit had a much 
finer flavour than thoſe that had the glaſſes 
put over them ſooner, and were ripe the 
latter end of July 
Proven heat andair are the only things 
to be conſidered to render fruit of a good 
fla vour; and unleſs theſe two elements 
are uſed properly, grapes will never be 
good: they may be obtained early by 
the ſtrength of heat, and by a large quan- 
tity 


| 
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tity of water they may be ſwelled to, a 
large ſize, but they will be inſipit. 


A rixs large cluſter of grapes makes a 
fine appeazance when the berries are plamp 
and large; but in eating they taſte flat, 
and have no flavour, which is a great 
diſappointment; but thoſe who follow the 
directions here given with accuracy, will 
obtain fruit rich and good, Which cannot 

fail togive bath fatiefacion. nes | 


THE refs for * ent; of 
grapes on fire-walls forced early, and thoſe 
forced late, may ſeem much the ſame ; 
but when compared they will be found 
very different. The wood of the finſt vill 
be much weakened by having early fruit, 
which it is impoſſible to prevent, as the 
inclemency of the weather in the Win- 
ter months will not permit giving them 
ſufficient air to keep the wood ſtrong; 
ſo that the management of them next ſea- 
ſon (although fire is requiſite) is not with 
regard to fruit, but to recruit the waod, 
and make it fit for forcing early the next 
year with glaſſes; whereas thoſe that are 
not forced early will have a good crop under 


the glaſſes, for at that ſcaſon proper air 
may 
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may be given to keep che wood in ood | 
order. | 


Tur year following there may be as 
S364 2 erop as if there had been no glaſs 
over them the preceding year. As to the 
forcing of the young Vines that were raiſed 
in the hot-bed of tanner's-bark, it was 
only to encourage their growth, as it is 
directed to be done with moderation, al- 
though, at the ſame time, there will be A 
good deal of fruit. 


GRAPES may be forced with paper co- 
vers inſtead of glaſs; and if the wall -be 
lighted the beginning of April, and 
worked as if no covers were intended, to 
the beginning or middle of May, they 
will anſwer very well and bring the fruit 
forward; but when they are uſed early 
they are liable to many misfortunes from 
the weather; and in à ſtormy night of 
wind and froſt, if the covers ate torn 
(which ſometimes happens) much rs: 
may be done to the _ | 


1 Far vIT raiſed under paper covers are not 

fo high-flavoured as when under.glaſs, and 
by the faintneſs of their light they draw 
and tender the trees much more, eſpecially 


in 


— — — — ———— — 


f 
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in dull days, when much air cannot be 
given. 0 
_ Havins treated fully of fire-walls with 
and without, glaſſes, I now proceed to hot- 
houſes built on Fee for Vines, called 
Vineries. 


Tunzs are many ſorts and forms of 
* which bring good crops of fruit. 
Some of them have the Vines planted on 
borders in the houſe, and many are planted 
on the outſide, and taken in at Holes left 
for. that ae 


5 the n is intended to — grapes 
very early, it is, beſt to have the Vines 
planted on a border in the houſe: : if for a 
large crop, and of a good flavour, they are 
beſt planted on a border on the outſide, 
for there the roots have the advantage of 
ſun, air, and natural rains, which is much 


better than any artificial e al- 
though ever ſo fabia performed. 


Avinexy built on purpoſe ſhould have 
no tan-pit, although many hold it beſt, as 
it gives a natural moiſt heat, which is by 
ſome ſaid to be better than the dry ſcorch- 
ing heat produced by fire. 

A sort 
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A SOFT” [moiſt heat is beſt for all kinds 
of fruit in the open air; but is not ſo where 
the air is confined, for many reaſons too 
numerous to mention,” 1 n en, 1 
notice of two M en e fe ad 


+ 


Ir there ſhould be a great heat in the 
bark when the vines are in bloſſom, the 
ſteam that riſes from it cauſes many of 
them to drop off. When the bark has 
loſt its heat at top, which it ſoon does, it 
muſt be often ſtirred up, which cauſes a 
very bad ſmell, and a great ſteam riſes, 
if it is freſh and hot; if there i is not much 
heat, it has a muſty* ſmell, which will 
infect the fruit, unleſs there are air-holes 
to carry off the ſteam at night when the 
houſe is ſhut up; if that be the caſe, the 
moiſt heat of the bark is loſt, therefore 
would be better W 1 


A c vinery ſhould be al e 
and the flues ſo conſtructed that they may 
give a good deal of heat with little fire. 
There ſhould be a flue all round the 
houſe, which ſhould ſtand above the level 
of the floor, and as there is no tan-pit, 
it ſhould ſtand off the walls at leaſt twWo 
feet, that the heat may be equal on both 

ſides, 
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ſides, ' which it cannot be when cloſe to, 


or in the wall. There might be a ſingle 
fine all along the middle of the floor, and 
one in the back wall, independent of each 
other. A little fire will keep a houſe warm 
if thus conſtructed. | 


"Y HOUSE built after this nizthed * 
- have the border made between the flue 
and the foreſide of the houſe thus: A brick 
of breadth laid a foot from the flue and 
raifed one foot, the other foot funk ; ſo 
that the top of the flue, which ſhould be 
two feet high, would be a foot higher than 
the farface of the border. The foreſtde 
wall of the houfe ſhould be built on 
arches ſupported by ſmall- pillars (which 
there would be no difficulty in doing, as 
there is no flue in the foreſide) fo that the 
roots of the Vines might have liberty to 
ſtrike into the border on the outſide, which 
might be made ten feet broad. The arches 
ſhauld be all fo low that their tops may * 
within the border. 


Taz Vines ſhould be planted on the in- 
fide of the border, a foot from the brick 
that ſupports the mould, by which means 
the roots would ſoon be without the houſe, 


and 
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and have all the advantages of free air and 
proper moiſture, and at the ſame time 
would be ſecure from the froſls affecting 
them, if they were forced early. If they _ 
are thus prepared and planted, EY woe . 


bear forcing much earlier. 
* 


Ix will be neceſſary to have a ſhed at . wt 


the back of the houſe, into which there 
ſhould be a door for a paſſage in very eold 
weather, and to give air in hard froſts 
when forced early. It would alſo be yery 
beneficial to have three, air-holes in the 
back-wall above the flue, to carry off the 
great heat in very hot days when the 
glaſſes, are opened; and there ſhould be a 
door at cach end of the houſe for n 
venĩence of. palin. | | 


k 


Wn; 33 for ſopportin 8 t cho. indo 

ſhould be at leaſt two feet from the glaſs, 
which is much better than when it is 
' nearer; for when. they are too cloſe to 


the glaſſes, it is impoſſible in very hot 
days, to prevent the fun from burning the 
leaves and ſcorching the fruit; beſides they 
have a free air when diſtant from the glaſs, 
ripen much n ans: are not ſo ſubject 
to rot. 
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Tux frame ſhould have the ſame ſlope 
with the glaſſes, that the Vines may be all 
of an equal diftance from it. 
be no'glaſs in front; and indeed there will 
be little room for any, if the Lone is Re 


as directed. ne nan SY 
Tux Vines may be trained ſtraight up 


5 in front like an eſpalier, until they are at a 


proper diſtance from the glaſs. where'4 the 
frame i 1s fixed; 2. * Wa 


# # 


. : [ F : 1 — 9.1 


05 7. ihe: Vines are cet trevy. ently; it 
will be proper to cover the border on the 
outſide of the houſe four or five inches 
thick with'lotig dung, ſtraw, moſs,” or any 
fuch light covering, Which will Reb: 1 


froſt from penetrating into the roots, and 


there will be a free communication with 
the plants in the houſe and the Wete⸗ on the 
ootſide. 0 F 


14 1 7. 4 


s ? 
cls 


917 Soft be reineinbersd: that all Vides 
ſhould be planted in the ſame manner that 
was directed for the firſt againſt fire- walls. 


that theit roots may run horizontally; and | 


with the ſame compound; and that the ſide- 
branches oy where ſhould be 4 
. 


There ſhould 


. 
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off, at a Joi: bone. the Th as before di- 
— rected. | 


Ir this houſe N planted with W 
raiſed; i in heat, they ſhould be managed 
and planted in the ſame manner, and at 

the ſame time with thoſe under glaſſes on 
fire-walls; only with this ſmall difference, 

that in the pruning the firſt plant ſhould 
be cut to one eye; the 1 next to ten or fif- 
teen, if ſtro ng; the next to four eyes; 
and ſo on to the end; that is, one, ten, 
four. fe 438754 dcn e 

"Tas. * for this difference. i in prun- 
ing. is, that here they may be managed ſo 
as to grow , much ronger than on a com- 
mon fire- wall; they have alſo much wo 
ther to run, fo that the houſe- ſhould 
furniſhed, as ſoon as poſſible, to ** good 
wood ih ML PR MoS BBB 


"In, 9 be 2 great WES to the 

| Vines to take, t the glaſſes off the houſe as 
ſoon ,as the fruit i gone; but this ſhould- 

be done with dare, as they - ſhould be 
hardened ' gradually, which may, be done 

before the fruit is all gathered; for after 

the grapes are all cleared for ripening, 


there,, wall be no occaſion for much 
| * 2 E heat, 


E > "4s * K 
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heat, ſo that they may have air night and 
Gay. 


Wurx the leaves begin to grow yellow 
they ſhould be pruned, faſtened to che 
frame, and the glaffes put on before the 
hard froſts and heavy ſnows fall; for, as 
they are not perpendicular, the froſt and 
fnow would hurt them; 'nevertheleſs they 
ſhould have free air ug hee ** n 
5 heat is applic 5 i 

Tux next ſpring Ss ſhout thar- was cut 
to ten eyes ſhould have the bottom eye 
and the tenth encouraged for next year's 
young wood; and as thete will be eight 
eyes between them which may have fruit; 
they muſt be top af A 3 
clufter. That 111 h was cut to fon 
ſhould” have the Worth *Encohrd 0 | 
young wood; and if the other three have 


fruit they wut be topped as. before ; but if 


any of them, or thoſe on the long ſhoot, 
are barren, pull them off, and ſtop the hole 
with clay, as before. The ſhoot that was. 
cut to one eye will be v ery ſtrong, and run | 
to the de of the. houſe. Has | 


Tur next prunir g  feafon wa Wosz 
ſhoot from, one eye ſhould be cut to the 
. 
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whole: breadth of the. houſe, and it will 
be full of bearing wood the ſhoot from, 
the top of the plant that was before cut to, 
four eyes ſhould be cut to reach the' wich 
dle of the houſe, and the bottom branches 
to four, ſive, and ſix ches, 2s oy . 
eee 0 = | | 


Now the whole gane Is Es: | Qs 
muſt be young wood left regularly all over 
at. proper diſtances, as before directed, and 


at the pruning ſcaſon ſhottened as they are 
ay W ä 


A HOUSE "bs Vines ba il P's this man- 
ner is mueh better for Toe early than 
a common fre- wall, as there is proper 
conveniency to give warm air in very hard 
froſts, and in the very dampeſt weather it 
may be kept perfectly dry ; for, When 
there is a long time of dull, damp, rainy 
weather, it is very difficult, to keep the 
fruit on a fire- wall from moulding; with- 
out over-heating the wall, which has often 
been the deſtruction of both vines and 


W | nt 
. , . , * * 2 3 
. 2 By , 


Ix. the mat — 1 3 the 
forcing} is begun, the fires ſhould be made 
very "NE. at firll, and have 4 02 

— 


1 
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deal of a air in the day, and a little at night, 
for ſome time; for unleſs the buds puſh 
ſtrong at firſt, there are > Intel hopes ye a 


good crop. * 


Awxxk after the fires are made, it will 
be proper to give a little water to that part 
of the border which is within the houſe 
once a-week, and it ſhould be kept juſt 
moiſt at all times when the glaſſes are on 
the houſe, although there is no fire; other- 
wiſe the roots will decay. 


: \ FF Y 
9 $*7 7 


1 
1 


Arr ER the fruit j is out of bloſſom, and 
about the largeneſs of à ſmall pin's head, 
it will add greatly to the ſize of the froit to 
ſprinkle all the floor over in the evening 1 in 
fine weather, and ſhut up the houſe di- 
realy, which will cauſe a fine moiſture 
like a dew; but care muſt be taken to 
give air Sly in the morning to dry both 
fruit and leaves before the ſun begins to 
ſhine” hot upon them, or it will burn oy 


iT 


leaves and lehren the fruit. . 

Ir will be of great bse t to the Hoi 
to give the border a good: watering every 
week after. it is out of bloſſom, until it is 
full grown; after which they thould' have 
none, neither ſhould the floor be any more 
| ſprinkled, 
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ſprinkled, but kept quite dry, and have a 
good deal of air, which will make the fruit 
of a much better flavour than when they 

are kept very hot, but they will not be ſo 
early by ten days. After they are full 
grown the air ſhould be admitted gradually; 
for if there be too much given at firſt;'.ſo 
as to check the growth of the Vines} it 
quite ſpoils the flavour of the grapes; And 
this is the reaſon why fruit that is forced. 
under glaſs ſhould never hure een taken 
away until « all is Seel. + 6 nk 


to 
* Yn 
's þ #737 2 


Gaear care . be » 8 not to tw 
the Vines! weak; for if they are, there is 
no other remedy to recover thein but a 
year's: reſt; that is, they muſt be all cut 
very ſhort, and have no fire put to them 
before the beginning of May; and then 
it muſt ae nad, DAVE: a gent deal 
of air. 1 5 


— ld be of great Series bo- forinkle 
the floor often, to encourage the young 
ſhoots ; they ſhould alſo have a great deal 
of water on the border, both on the out- 
{ide and inſide of the houſe, as it is not the 
fruit which is to be regarded this ſeaſon, 
but the ſtrengthening of the Vines for 
another year. 


Ir 


| 
| 
1 
3 
4 


if, from a great heat and little air, the 
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Ir will be a great diſappointment to a 
yentlewan to have few or no grapes for a 
whole year, who had great plenty the ſea- 
ſon before; and as every gardener that has 
the leaſt knowledge of —— maſt ſee when 
they are drawn weak, as ſoon as that is 
vilible he ſhould grve more air and lefs heat, 
but this muſt be cautiouſly performed';. for 


. was to be changed to the other en- 


treme, it would check the growth of the 


plants, and not only ſpoil the next year's 
wood, but the fruit of this year alſo. 

E are few gentlemen that will be 
at the expence of having two fuch houſes. 
If the vines are forced early one year with 
care, and the next year not until the 
beginning of May, as the plants would laſt 
many years, and bring good creps every 
year; becauſe at that ſeaſon the weather is 
fine, and they may have a great quantity of 
air to ſtrengthen them; for, as I ſaid be- 
fore, it is impoſſible to force very. early 
without neue the an 


Vines in ſuch houſes. are | Gabjea t6 


puſh out many ſhoots from the old wood, 


which ſhould be conſtantly rubbed off: 
they 
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they alſo puſh roots which thould be taken 
off as ſoon as een e a 


GRAPES in a hot houſe that 3 is uſed for 
Pines in general appear large and fine to 
the eye, but wt; (cot inferior in 'fla- 
vour to thoſe on hot-walls,' with or with⸗ 
out glaſſes, as they cannot be managed 
as they ought to be, the Pines requiring a 
very different oultute, and being the prin- 
cipal crop. There ſhould be a good bor- 
der made in the front, on the outſide of the 
houfe; of the fame materials as before di- 
rected, which ſhould be four inches Tower 
than the level of the ground; except a foot” 
next the wall where the Vines are planited, 
which need not be above an inch. When 
they are all planted cover all the border 
with gravel or fand, fo that the walk be- 
fore the Nove ky be neat and clean. 15 
b DAT 843 gon FINER 

Ip they are plants raiſed i in heat, which 
are the propereſt, plant them four inches 
from the front wall of the ſtove, in the 
fame manner as they are planted in all 
other places. Where Vines are intended 
in a Pine- ſtove, there ſhould be a round 
hole left againft every rafter when the horſe 
is building, and the Vines ſhould be in- 
n into ns houſe as ſoon as they are 


N 
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n and they will grow a great length 


the ſame ſeaſon, be very ſtrong, and will 


bear — grapen * next Twp 
"Dag ſhould bon no more — one 3 


* a rafter, which ſhould be cut to a great 


length when they are pruned; for they will 
be very ſtrong, and, will produce fruit- at 


almoſt every eye; but thoſe branches that | 


do not beat fheuld 1 be paving ** 
by Maa + ſhould. 5 a dag ſhoot toning 


as near the bottom as poſſible every year, 


and the laſt year's — 2 branch cut en- 
tirely off. There can be no other manage · 
ment of Vines in a Pine: ſtove than to keep 
them clear of all ſide- branches, and to top 
the bearing ſhoots at two joints above the 
fruit; for . muſt be had to the Pines, 
and not the Vines; ſo that ſometimes a 
ſmall accident deſtroys a Rk that as 4 


fine Tres, Nennt va | 


5 0 ſoon 28 the Vibes in a ge ir 
begin to puſh, all the ſtem that. is on the 


out- ſide of the houſe muſt be guarded from 


froſt; for one night's hard froſt, after the 
buds, are 2 will ee the fruit 


7481 
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CLEAN moſs, free of graſs and mould, is 


the beſt thing I know for that uſe. | It muſt 
be three inches thick all round' wg ghar 
and n 8 cloſe. r tote 
1513 10 85 7880 6 
62 eu! that grow? che in the 
cluſter are not fit for hot- houſes, for there 
is often a Steat ſteam riſes from the bark 
when in proper order for the Pines; ſo that 
the moiſture, in dull weather, is not dried 
up for ſeveral days: when the grapes are» 
near ripe,” in ſuch weather they often ws 
if they are cloſe in the cluſter. 58g. 


Ww the grapes grow very cloſe, the 
cluſters ſhould be thinned: when they are 
very?young,' and thoſe left will grow — 
larger, and not be ſo liable to rot. The 
large ſorts that hang looſe are the propereſt 
for Pine-ſtoyes: This work ſhould be per- 
formed in the morning, when there is an 
appearance of a fine day, that the 'wounds - 
may be dried before night by the heat of, 
the ſun. This ſhould be performed with 
ſharp- pointed ſciſſors, and great care taken 
not to wound any of the berries my are 
left,” " n 9 


Tuber that as covers * their Pine- 
loves are in no _ danger of having their 
GO 


IS 7 CS, 2 yt As 


* 


r — >» — 


three or four in a rafter, according / 
breadth of the houſe; there muſt be an 
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ine Guſt; but they are liable to 


| be ſcorched by the fun when they are cloſe. 


to the rafters. The covering of ſtoves is 
attended with many inconveniences, ſuch 
as breaking of glaſs in high winds, let the 
covers be of what fort they will; in wet 


| weather, in treading the ſand or gravel into 


a quagmire ; and in very hard froſts, when 


. the covers cannot be taken off for feveral 
days: in that time, perhaps ſome hours 

_ of fun every day is entirely loft, alſo the ex- 

. pence of time in covering and uncovering. . 
All theſe things render it very troubleſome. 


Fua vx not uſed a cover for a Pine-ftove 


theſe thirty years, although I have had 


them under my care part of that time, even 
in the north of Scotland. There is no 
difficulty in keeping ' Pine-ftoves without 


 eovers" where there are no grapes; but as 
_ they are now introduced into almoſt! every 
houſe, it is neceſſary to know how to 
manage them without being! at the trouble 


of covering. 


= Yr 3, 1 


„Tann are x floves. fon Vas: but 
where the plants ſtand at four or five feet 
from the glaſs. Fix iron pins of a foot long 
to the 


5 . | ;  - "OFQ 
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eye of an inch ſquare at che end of each 
pin, through which place a rod to faſten 
the Vine; it will then be ſo far from the 
glaſs as to prevent the- froſts hurting the 
grapes, and they will have a freedom of 
air, e e e ee 0 


| Tun Vines hanging thus — will be 
no detriment to the Pines, although it 
will ſhade them a little; but as it is in the 
ſummer months it will be no diſadvantage; 
as at that ſeaſon there is ſun and heat 
ſufficient, although a little ſnaded by the 
leaves of the. Vines, and they will be all 
off before the autumn when ſun is wanted. 


lf they have not dropped, they may be 


pulled.off without any mens e Vine 


Onarzs in Pine-floves are fir the 
moſt part planted promiſcuouſſy of early 
and late forts ; the early have in general 
their berries much cloſer in the cluſter 
2 
dot-houſe. F ; 

Ir the large late dee are taken atortbe | 
| hot-houſe, they are much higher-flayvoured 

than thoſe that ripen ſoon ; for as they 
puſh much later than the carly ſorts, the 
Pines are put into their proper order for 

E | the. 
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the ſummer long before the grapes are of 
any ſize; ſo that there will be little or no 
ſteam vntil the autumn, when t the pcs 
n be e 1 | 4 : 


-fia the weather in the aer 6 is warm, 
the Pine-houſe has a great deal of air, 
and conſequently the grapes will be much 

richer; and as there is no long continuanee 
of damp weather at that ſeaſon, they will 
not be ſo ſubject to rot; there will be 
this advantage alſo, although they are late 
in ripening, they DA be ob" no additional 
ue gang v2 V of ente. 


Tur fre-wiwall. may: be. > ack to big 
much earlier fruit than the plants in the 
Pine- ſtove; for the Vines that are in it 
will not puſh early, unleſs they are taken 
out of the ſtove as ſoon as the fruit is 
gathered (which is very troubleſome, and 
the Vines are in danger of being hurt) wy 
kept out ſome time: as ſoon as they a 
put in again they will puſh, but it will be 
difficult to keep the froſt from the roots if 
they are put. in carly e. 


* | 
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Ir the Vines are apa in the :nſide Fo 
the Pine-ſtove they will puſh ſoon and be 


OY but it 1s not a good method, for 
„„ © there 
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there. they can have no water but artificial 
waterings; and although it is done with 
judgment and care, it is far inferior to 
natural rains which ſupply them in winter, 
When in the inſide of the ſtove they muſt 
be kept damp when they are not growing, 
or the roots will mould and decay. 


IF the fire-walls are properly built, 3 
ſhould be fifty feet long for Vines to one 
fire, which ſhould be in the middle, draw 
both ways, and have dampers ſo as to 
throw all the heat one way or both, as 
ſhall be neceſſary: One fide may be 
planted with the early þ ac and the 
other with a later fort, that will ripen en 
fire-walls without glaſſes. As they will 
be every other year without covers, it 
would be wrong to plant them with any 
Vines that will not ripen without glaſſes. 


Tus ſide that has the early Vines may 
be forced early (two months) before the 
others, for it will be no detriment to 
them, as all the heat may be kept from 
the ſide that is not covered by the damper. 
It will be much better for the late Vines 
not to force them before the beginning of 
March, as then there will be more certain 
ty of a crop, and the fruit will be much 
better. | 


To 
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To have a regular ſucceſſion for forcing, 
there ſhould be two lengths of fire-wall 
in Vines, and one half of each length 


planted with the early ſorts, and the other 
half with late. 


| Ir the early ſorts are forced to hear - 
very early, the glaſſes may then be put on 


the other ſide, and all the heat thrown that 
way. If it is a cold wet ſeaſon it will be 


5 


AH black, red, white, and brown | 


Frontiniacs are all very. fit for a hot-houſe, 


having full as high a flavour as when on 


an open wall with fire; the pores of the 


berries are much cloſer, and do not admit 


of ſo much of the ſteam when the houſe 


is ſhut up at night as moſt of the other 
ſorts of grapes; they never ripen equally 
without glaſs, and I have had them in 
greater perfection in Pine-ſtoyes than 1 
could ever bring them to on fire-walls 
amongſt other Vines. They all grow very 
cloſe in the cluſter, ſo could be thinned, 
as before directed, when very young, which 
adds to their fraprancy,. as then the ſun 
gets to all parts of the berries. The, red 
Frontiniac is the higheſt flayoured, and 
the moſt eſteemed of any known in n Eng- 
land. 


THE + 
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Tun Tokay is an exceeding good grape 
for the hot-houſe : it is the only proper 
place for it, as it is ſo long in ripening 
after the other ſorts, that it would cauſe 
the fire and glaſſes to be kept on at leaſt a 
month longer, which would be a detri- 
ment to the other plants; and, beſides the 
expence, they will not come to perfection 


without glaſs, ſo are not fit to be n | 
where there is not a conſtant Cover. 


Tas brown Heeburgh is a fine 5 
grape, and grows to a great weight, even 
four, five, and ſometimes ſix pounds a 
cluſter ; but it is not of ſo high a flavour 


as thoſo already mentioned, yet is a good 
fruit. 


THE Burlake i is a fine — — grape, and, 
fit for the Mins ack It en voy late. 


Ts Raiſin | Grape grows to large 
cluſters ; the berries alſo. are very large, 
It ripens the lateſt of all the grape kinds, 
will hang long on the Vine, and after it 
is cut may be kept a month in a ane 1 
where there is a good deal of air. 


Tarrz-are Fr other ſorts that will 
anſwer very well for the Pine- ſtoye; but 


2 thoſe 


6 A0 
. ˙— ˙ 


1 
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thoſe here mentioned are the beſt, and 
will be ſufficient to ſupply the table a 
long time after * thoſe on ns fre-wall 
are . % 4% Jail 323909 


8 Tee following grapes hone on fire- 
walls with or without glaſs, but are not 
fit for forcing early: red, royal and black 

Muſcadines; white, red, and black Fron- 

| tiniac ; black Sweet-water, black Ham- 
burgh ; all theſe are fit to plant on one 
ide of the firg-wall, to be forced alternately 
with or without glaſs; and that year the 
glaſſes are uſed, if you begin about the be- 
ginning of March, the "ow Wa be ripe 
A yr. | 


Tax year the -laſſes are not WT) the 
middle or end of April is time enough to 
put fire to them, and then both: ſides may 
be worked together. The early ſorts will 
be ripe the middle of July, and the late 
will be all finiſhed oy the Ns of 
October. 


Ir will be proper to plant the-following 
grapes on fire-walls by themſelves, and 
they may be forced every other year early, 
ſo as to be ripe the e yy Ty; 


— 
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the Sweet-water, brick-coloured Grape, 
black Cluſter, white Muſcadine, and the 
Miller's Grape; many others will anſwer 
as well, and perhaps much better, than 
thoſe here mentioned, but I have not had 
wp”: er _ care. 

I sua not mention any other ſorts of 
Vines, as I do not copy from any book, 
but only relate what has ſucceeded under 
my own immediate direction. 


n 3 


Tx laſt- mentioned grapes will ID" ripen 


on common'walls in the ſouth of Pe 
and: —_ to r 77® 
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NukskRIES for raifing Sen uners 


are very neceſſary for every gentleman that 
is fond of planting; for without a good one 


no great progreſs can be made in that moſt 
delightful and profitable amuſement. 


Mos r authors who have written on this 
ſubject have differed in their opinions, even 
ſo far as to be almoſt quite contradictory to 
one another. I will not preſume to ſay 
who are right or who are wrong, but I 


ſhall give ſome directions that are very dif- 


ferent; and I fix my opinion on this 
ground, that is, by comparing moſt of the 
capital nurſeries in England, which are 
managed by a ſet of men knowing in their 
profeſſion, and whoſe buſineſs it is to have 
all kinds of trees in perfection. | 


IT is not intended to give directions for 
making a nurſery fit to raiſe all the curious 
trees and plants that are introduced into 
England, and which thrive very well when 


taken from the nurſeries where they are 
raiſed 
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raiſed with ſkill and art, and when they 
are carried into very different ſoils and 
ſituations all oyer the country thrive very 
well; that would be a taſk too elaborate | 
for the brevity of this treatiſe ; beſides, it 
would: be too expenſive for gentlemen, as it 
is the quantity that makes it worth the in- 
genious nurſeryman's trouble and care to 
cultivate ſuch Po TO 


Tux bringing the common forts of 
foreſt trees to perfection, and making them 
fit for all kinds of ſoils and ſituations, is 
what I ſhall give directions for, and the 
chooſing a proper ſoil for that uſe; or, 
where it cannot be had, to make one by 
art, fit for the purpoſe, at as little No | 
as poſlible, : | 


Il is a general opinion that all nurſeries 
for raiſing trees ſnould be the ſame, or very 
near the ſame, with the ſoil the trees are 
to be planted in; but this is ſetting out 
on a very wrong principle; for, as 1 ſaid 
before, all the capital nurſeries in Eng- 
land are on a fine light ſandy loam, or they 
are made ſo by the nurſerymen, who cer- 
tainly are the beſt judges; and as a proof 
of their judgment, all the trees that are 
taken from ſuch nurſeries, thrive when 

- planted 
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planted on much worſe e than where 
they were wir , 


. IT nave ſaid more on this ſubject han I 
firſt intended, and am obliged to add a few 
words more, to prevent a notion that has 
long. prevailed. I know there are many 
gentlemen ſo prepoſſeſſed in that opinion, 
that they will not allow any other kind of 
ground for their nurſeries, than what 1s 
nearly ſimilar to the foil they intend to 
plant, and this is the reaſon why ſo many 
bad-thriving plantations are. to be ſcen in 
many parts. of England. * 


Ir a en is to be made on a. oi 
gravel or a ſtiff clay, what kind of a nur- 
ſery would ſuch ground make? all the 
plants raiſed on ſuch ground would be 
poor, ſmall, hide-bound, ſtarved things, 
very unfit for planting in any land, but 
more ſo in poor gravel or clay. 


To this it may be objeQed, that I have | 
given directions for ſowing the ſeeds of 


trees on ſuch ground, as the beſt method 
for raiſing wood in ſuch ſoils. There is a 


great difference between ſowing where the 
plant is to remain, and ſowing to raiſe 
plants to be tranſplanted : thoſe that are 

ſown 
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favs in ſuch ground to remain, twiſt and 
twine their ſmall roots amongſt the ſtones 


and gravel, ſo as to protect themſelves 


from froſt in winter and drought in ſum- 
mer; but if ſuch plants were to be plant- 
ed with the greateſt care, they would be 
very liable to ſuffer much from the drought 
the firſt ſummer, and be entirely thrown 
out of the ground the next winter, as they 
would have fo few ſhort roots which ooh 
make no reſiſtance. | 


IT is diy wrong to Ae nurſery 


with dung. Although the ' nurſerymen  \. 


dung their ground very plentifully, they do 
it with great judgment, and never plant 
trees until it is well rotted, and mixed 
with the mould, ſo as to be quite incorpo- 
rated, and generally take a crop of peaſe 
or beans before they plant; for if trees 
were to be raiſed on a bed made rich with 


dung, they would grow ſo vigorouſly, and 


be ſo full of juices, that if they were even 
planted in very good land, they would be 
in danger of being loſt for want of a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of nouriſhment, and moſt 
of them would be, what is called in the 
common planting phraſe, hide · bound. 


4 


THE 
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Tux proper ſoil to make a nurſery to 
raiſe foreſt- trees, is a light ſandy loam of 
two fect (if it can be got) or eighteen 
inches, which will be à ſufficient depth 
to prevent drought in ſummer affecting 
the trees, and the froſt n n in 
the winter. | 


Ax old paſture field that . _ 
to the ſouth, is the beſt ſituation, for low 
and flat grounds are not proper, as they 
are liable to be over-blown in winter in 
deep driving ſnows, which will be apt to 

break many of the young trees. Beſides, 
if the ſnow be blown very thick, which, 
aften happens, it will lie much longer than 
on a riſing ground, and be very een | 
to the young plants. | 
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£ Ta ENcMN O is always recommended for 

making a new. nurſery, but it is not al- 
ways needful; for if the field that it is 
intended to be made on be clean graſs and 
free from moſs, plowing will anſwer; if 
moſſy, trenching will not be ſufficient; 
for the moſs, although turned down two 
feet deep, is long in rotting, and turns to 
canker, which is n ee to young 
trees. 


— - 
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- Ir*the beſt ſpot that can be found is full 
of root-weeds, buſhes or any kind of rub- 
biſh, it will be neceſſary to trench, and 
pick out all the weeds and roots, for there is 
no poſſibility of keeping young trees clean 
where the ground is full of root-weeds. 
But it is ſeldom that needs to happen, as 
the nurſery may be made at a diſtance from 
the houſe; and if a convenient ſpot can 
be found in a bye corner of the pleaſure- 
ground, it will not be diſagreeable, eſpeci- 
ally to lovers of planting, if it is kept in 

order; and its being ſo much in view 
* cauſe it to be * clean. 


Ir the field i is a foo clean ot and in 
pretty good condition, plow it up early in 
the ſpring, and ſow it very thick with the 
common grey peaſe: when they are come 
into full bloom, plow them all in as deep 
as the plow can go, and let the ground re- 
main until they are rotten, which will be 
in fix weeks if they are well covered; then 
harrow it well with a heavy harrow, and 
plow it acroſs: in three or four days after 
harrow it, and before winter plow it again, 
and let it lie rough all the winter to mellow. 
In the ſpring, firſt harrow, and then plow 
it; then harrow it well with a heavy har- 
row, and it will be in good order for ſow- 


ing | 
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ing and planting all kinds of foreſt-troes 3 in 
the nn > "20 ai 


12 the feld is mal pare and iow it as 
ſoon as the ſeafon will permit: plow it 
dees and ſow it very thick with turnip 

rape ſeed; and when it is grown fluſn, 
—— — ſheep. As ſoon as it 
. is eaten bare, plow it as deep as the plow 
can go; and when the weeds begin to grow, 
harrow it firſt; then plow, and let it lie all 
the winter. In the fpring, plow and har- 
row-it, and it will be fit for uſe. 


6 the ground allotted ſhould be full of 
weeds and roots of buſhes, trench it carly 
in the ſpring, and pick all the roots as 
clean as poſſible. * As ſoon as it is finiſhed 
ſow it with peaſe in rows, that the weeds 
may be kept clean, for in ſuch ground 
there will many annual weeds come up. 
As for docks, nettles,. and quickers, they 
muſt be taken up with 'a dung fork, for 
they cannot be deſtroyed by hoeing. As 
ſoon as the peaſe are in bloom plow them: 
in, and when they are quite deftroyed 
plow the whole again, and harrow it well 
to get out the weeds, if any remain, 
and let it lie rough all the winter. Plow 
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it in d then it wil be 1 
order. 


I x a convenient ſpot cannot be found 
that is of a proper temperature, it muſt be 
made ſo by art: a ſtiff loam, or a light black 
carth, are the only ſoils that can be made 
int a good nurſery. When better cannot 
be had a ſandy ſoil will do; but it requires 
a great deal of rich compoſition to make 
the trees flouriſh. | eee WIR 
A a has been in corn is very 
unfit to be made into a nurſery; but if a 
graſs field and a ſtiff loam, you muſt lay 
over all the graſs a good quantity of fand, 
two inches thick at leaſt; and if this was 
done in the beginning of winter, to be waſh» 
ed in with the rain and ſnow, it would be 
the beſt method. 


Arr x it has lain ſome time it wil 
cruſt over and dry at top, and will be liable 
to be waſhed off with the rain if the 
ground has a, declivity, which it ſhould” 
have; to prevent that, give it a good har- 
rowing acroſs the field, and that will open. 
the ground ſo that the ſand will mix much 
better. Early in the ſpring plow it deep, 
and get from old woods where leaves. and 

ſticks 
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ſticks have rotted, the bottoms of old 
vwood- ſtacks, and the cleaning of ſtreets, a 
large quantity, and lay all over the field as 
ſoon as it is plowed; and when the ſwarth 
has lain long enough to be rotten, plow 
it acroſs, harrow it well, and plough it 
again; then ſow it- with rape ſeed, and 
manage as before directed, and it wi * 
in tolerable good order. | 


Ir a light black _ lay an inch of 
' ſtrong loam all over it; plow it immedi- 
ately, and then lay Goninon loam on, and 
harrow it very well: when it has lain ſome. 
time in that ſtate, croſs-plow. and harrow 
it, then ſow it with rape rd. and 
manage as before. 


By following ſome of theſe methods ac-, 
cording to the nature of the ſoil, there 
will be a good nurſery fit to raiſe all kinds 
of common foreſt trees; only where the 
ſeeds are ſown, for the planting of poor 
gravelly land the ground ſhould be made 
lighter than any other part of the n. 
for the reaſons e given. 


THERE are many kinds of foreſt-trees, 
"ſuch as the Elms of all kinds, that are 
propagated from layers with great ſucceſs ; 
and indeed all kinds of foreſt-trees will 


* 
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grow by layers, ſo that thoſe who are 
curious, and find a ſeminal variety that is 
remarkably different from the original, the 
only way to have it preſerved genuine is to 
convert it into a bels r PR 17 
n of ids Id to U Re 
Ir as been objecded, that bach abe 
raiſed from layers do not grow ſo vigorous 
and ftraight as plants that are raiſed from 
ſeed. There may be ſome truth in this 
aſſertion, but not ſo much as is generally 
believed; for it is owing more to the me- 
thod of laying; than the nature of layers, 
that occaſions this remark.” If layers are 
made from young ſtraight ſhoots, they will 
grow as well as ſeedlings; but when laid 
from ſmall ſhoots: of a ſide-branch of an 
old tree, it is very difficult to make any 
thing of them but buſhes ;/ yet they will 
take root very well, and this is a good 
reaſon why layers aro much better than 
ſuckers, for all plants that are to be kept 
low and buſhy: If a ſucker was to be laid 
it would not alter its nature, it would ſtill 
grow tall and ſtraight; but if the young 
ſhoots of an old branch are laid, they will 
take root and grow, but never ſhoot freely: 
if à fruit-tree, it will bear very plen- 
om and if a flowering-plant, it will 
flower 
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flower much better than plants that are 
raiſed from ſuckers, or plants raiſed from 
e ye — young wood. Ric 


Irv: 4. attach there ſhould be a quarter 
allotted for the uſe of planting ſtools; and 
as the whole ſucceſs depends on the fine- 
neſs of the young ſhoots that are to be 
laid, the place where they are to be plant- 
ed ſhould be light and rich; rich; to en- 
courage the young ſhoots to grow ſtrong 
and vigorous ;; and light, that they may 
make good roots when laid- The Rools 
ſhould not be planted. too thick; for al- 
though they may. ſeem thin when firſt 
planted, if they thrive as they onght to do 
they will be very large in a few years, and 
have many layers; ſo that they ſhould have 
room to be laid, and alſo to let the air paſs 
freely between them: if they are planted 
in rows, which is beſt, they ſhould not be 
nearer than ry eek nes: . 

ad to akin ee ol 3 neceſſary 
for a nurſery, that. depends on the planta- 
tion which is intended. The trees that are 
to be planted in poor gravel, bare, ſtony, 
and cold poor land, will take up a great 
deal more of ground in the ſeed- beds than 
if e were ſown in the common old me- 
| += thod; 
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thod; but as they are to be taken from the 
ſeed- bed, and planted out for good, there 
will be leſs ground neceſſary for them than 
if they were to be tranſplanted from the 
ſced-bed into the nurſery, to remain for 

four or five * | | | 


0 ſhould be eee 1 ſort of 
ground and what quantity of each ſort is to 
be planted; that muſt determine the fize 
of the nutſery. It would be much to the 
advantage of all ſcedling-trees to have the 
beds they are ſown in, lie fallow all the 
year before they are ſown; and to any 
country gentleman that is fond of planting, 
half an acre of ground more than is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary mk not be of 1 con- 
ſequence, EW 


Taz beds A ſeedlings a are, "tad 
in for poor land muſt be quite cleared every 
year : they muſt be taken up with the ſpade 
carefully, ſo as to break none of their tap- 
roots; if any are broken by accident, they 
muſt be trimmed, and planted in ſome con- 
venient place of the nurſery, to ſtand for 
ſome time until they are fit for planting ; in 
ground that is deep enough to admit of 
making holes, to plant them in, and they 
will be as good as any for that uſe, as, all 

trees 
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trees that are taken from the ſeed-bed to 
plant in the ny a e have all their 


up- roots cut off. W 


TERRE ſhould ben no more own in thoſe 
beds than can be planted every ſeaſon; for 
they will not be "it to plant in very poot 
ground next year; but if there are more 
than ate wanted,” or can be planted; they 
ſhould be taken up, have their roots trim- 
med, and planted in the nurfery. They 
will be much better for that purpoſe than 
thoſe that are raiſed in beds that are ſown 
wy thick, ab band ſo all the ger. | 


As Wer as the beds are cleates" they 
ſhould be thrown into little ridges, and lie 
ſo till the beginning of May, when they 

| ſhould be dug over and laid flat, and 
remain fo all the fummer, for the advan- 
tage of keeping them lean ; if they were 
to remain in ridges, many of the weeds 
would be buried in hoeing, and ſo grow 
again immediately. But it will be greatly 
to their advantage to "throw them into 
fmall ridges before winter, to mellow them 
for ſowing 1 in the eo. 


Tuis management of the ground thrown 
into little ridges will be of great ſervice, for 
y | . | it 
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it will make them produce as fine and vie 
plants as if there never had been 
any thing ſown in them; and by this mas 
agement they will bein good order for 
many years, 15 ofily lay laying a little of the | 
oompoſt every other year. upon them, as 
Will — Fork for the recvote. x 
ing khe nurſery  pibuna; Which müſt 8 
greatly impaired by being conſtantly hon 
of young trees. | 
LI Rf tun 207 10 18 * 14 
Tut foo win piss b if rl 
mate and —— Will keep py ; 
g00d order, ſo as to produce all kinds of 
foreſl-treeb as ftrorig and vigorous, and free 
from al bletniſhes, as if the ground was 
uft takefi in without” uſinig one grain '6f 
ng Which is 's" ery Karts commodity-in 
the . — elpeeiatly' where the gentle- 
memcarei farmers; tid fond of improve. 
er erer them are ere "preſets : 
time; e201G1 HDD 93 
esl nies) moth om $14 wy 3 5 
babr thb: nurſery ground is ufer than 
could be wiſhed, add ſand to the follow- 
ing articles; if inclining to ſand, which is 
the beſt; add ſvme good rich loam, and it 
will make ſo good a compoſition that its 


effects wall furprize; arid "anſwer the moſt 
dige ede, 3 lace af- 
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fords the materials, which may be procured 
with little trouble. Collect docks, nettles, 
graſs, which ſhould be cut before they 
come to ſeed, ſtraw, ſtubble, rotten wood, 
leaves and ſhovellings of the ſtable- yard, 
and make a ridge of them two feet thick, 
ſix feet broad, and in length as you can 
get ſtuff, or according to the largeneſs of 
nn. | e YES TD 


Ir the ground of the nurſery is light, 
put a layer of good loam, four inches thick 
the whole breadth and length of the ridge 
with another layer of the above things, two 
feet; and then another layer of loam; and 
ſo on till there is a ridge eight feet high; 
let it lie until winter, and when the firſt 
deep ſnow falls trench it all over, laying all 
the ſnow in the middle. It may then lie 
till the middle of ſummer, when it; ſhould 
be turned again, taking great care to keep 
it clear of weeds between the turnings; the 
firſt hard froſt in winter turn it again, lay- 
ing all the frozen parte into EI 

ei bet. jor * in the ſpting ad bltr 


SEO . 22loins : 


"en time befors, the oed tres are is in 
8 to be ſown, lay two inches of the 
| compoſition all over the ground, and Prick 
it over two or three times to mix and in- 


910! EE corporate 
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' corporate it with the old ground; by 
being thus worked it will be much maiſter 
litt the ſeaſon is very dry) than land that 
has been leſs worked: it will alſo be ne- 
doeſſary to prick the beds over juſt before 
they are ſown; and if they are very mellow 
it will be much better not to rake the beds, 
but only to level them even with the ſpade; 
then ſow the ſeeds, and with a flat board 


preſs the bed level, and cover it en 
8 ene Nod Ha won: 


' 


Ir would be a good d to e 2 
had heap of ſtuff the ſame. as the beds, 
mixed ready to cover the: ſeeds, which is 

much better than taking the earth from the 
. alleys: for that uſe; for it is trod a good 
deal in ſowing the ſeeds, and if the ground 
is wet, it is rendered very unfit for the pur- 
poſe ; beſides it is of great detriment to the 
ſeeds on the ſides of the bed to have deep 
alleys, as they will be much drier than if 
the ground was fluſh,” and they will not 
een ſo well as thoſe i in the middle. 


A i is a ſufßeient quantity of 
te ubove materials collected to make a pro- 
viſion: for three years, it will be proper at 
ſome diſtance to begin a new heap, which 
2 be neee increaſed as the materials 
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can be got; but it nbed not be turned 


until there is a quantity ſufficient for three 


years ' more, and only - keep) it! clear of 


that by having two heaps, onę fit ſotf fr, 


and ont in gathering, there will always be 


a proviſion for kæeping tlie nurſery in gond 


order. It witt:beoof. great ſtrviotito the 


oompoſition that is uſing, to give ic a turn- 
ing every winter when it is hard frozen, 
turning all the frozem parti into the mid- 


dle; but this muſt not be done when it is 
covered witli ſnowo for although it was 
_ abfolately neceſfary 'tethave»ſnow! to mix 


with the ſtraw and other hard dry things to 


make them ferment and rot at the firſt 
turning, it would he very prajudicial ndw; 
it would rob it of its ſalts, and make lit 
f little alen if 
8 with 10. i 


Cen e vas mixed 


2b em W e "+ eabfiod 0 4 
cenjueſition 1 . a 
r than dung, as it will hayerall-the 


advantages of being kent in god heart, ani 


will cauſe none of thoſe pernicious misfor- 


tunes to young trees that dung is very liable 
to do; beſides ĩt is altended with no expence 


except that of collecting it, ich  1s-vtivy 
trifling ; and there is this great advantage 
where there is a * of this kind 
made, 


927 
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made, that it will keep the grounds in 
order, as all thoſe pernicious: weeds, dpcks 
and, 04a wall th . 9 be dom 
"WP, . a 


Tax 17 muſt be 255 into Aa ea 
forms. and. as it is abſolutely. neceſſaty to 
be kept clean, iti ſhovld, alfo be neat, and 
if at a diſtance from the honſe. it will be an 
agreeable walk. No gentleman will be at 
the expence of having a good nurſery who 
is not fond of trees and planting, and to 
uch it is very agreeable to ſee a collection 

f plants of different ages growing, and 
ſome juſt riſing out of the grounds which 
will in time enrich his family, and beau- 
tify his eſtate and country. 


22 — 


Pernays ſome people may think too 
much has been ſaid about the preparation of 
the ground, the method of ſowing, and 
the compoſition for recruiting the ground 
after it has been uſed, and that the trees 
may be purchaſed at an eafier expence tan 
by following all the directions that are 
here given; and that the chief thing which 
thoſe that raiſe foreſt-trees for planting 
ſhould ſtudy, is to have them good, and fit 
fot the different ſoils they are to be planted 
in; but ſuch opinions will be found to be 
wrong 
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wrong grounded, as the generality of thoſe 
who raiſe foreſt-trees are at a greater ex- 
\ pence than the work that i is here mentioned 
will coſt, and in general come far ſhort of 
the ſucceſs, which will attend thoſe that 
follow with accuracy what has been di- 
rected, befides the advantage of having fine 
trees of all kinds to ſupply whatever de- 
ſigns they intend' to carry into execution. 
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0 H A P.. XI. 
of Pruning Pargh-tree 


Tarts are a number of people who 
are againſt the pruning of foreſt-trees, eſ- 
pecially the workers in wood, who ſay 
it occaſions as many blemiſhes as there are 
branches cut off, and have prepoſſeſſed 
many gentlemen to be of the ſame opinion. 
It is not pruning, but the bad methods of 
a it that occaſions the e 


- Tires planting in poor land is the beſt 
method to make them prune themſelves ; 
but that method will not hold good in 
rich or in middling land, for if the trees 
were to be planted ſo thick as to prune. 
themſelves, they would 'draw up weak 
and be good for little. Beſides, trees in 

ood land puſh great ſide- branches, which 
often rob the main ſtem and make them 
grow crooked ; whereas in poor land they 
puſh many ſide-branches, - but they are 
weak, and the leading ſhoot is generally 
ſtiff and ſtrong. To have good and fine 
timber on rich land, the trees muſt be 

pruned from their firſt planting. 


5 8 TREES + 
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Tx EES planted in good land, or even 
in middling ſoil, ſhould be at eight feet 
diſtance if they are to ſtand for timber ;-- 
but if the plantation is intended to be 
conſiderable, the trees ſhould be planted 
on good land, at four feet diltance, and 
they will make a, fine nurſery. If the 
—— are five or fix feet high when plants 
ed, in three or four years time they 


way with great. ſafety be removei, and 


another plantation made of them; but if 
it be at no great diſtance, they way be 
carried with balls of earth ſuſficlent, 

without being hurt in moving them; 
ſo that there will be the advantage of 
having another plantation in à year's 
time as good as the firſt. Trees thus 
planted will thrive better and be ironger; 
— thoſe raiſed in nurſeries, and can. 
be taken up with, better roots. It will be 


attended with a little more expense in 


making the holes i in the field, than if tho 
trees had been planted i in the nurſery, but 
the adyantage the trees will receive will 


more than compenſate. * ” en _ 
ference 1 in the pe 


8 7 45 trees > to 
planted, all the ſtrong branches ſhould 
cyt off quite cloſe-to the bole, and all 


cha 
bo 
the 
ſmall 
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full ones left at their whule length. The 


latter end of June, or the beginning of 
July, the whole plantation ſhould be 


looked qver with care, and all thd young 


ſhoots: that have ſpuouted, where the 


branches wore cut cloſe to the ſtem when 
the tree was planted, muſt be polled off 


by the hand they will ſlip very eaſy at 
that ſeaſon; but if fuffered to grow much 


bonger, they will he ſo hard that the bark 
©] of the tree will bebin danger of 1 a 


torn in endeavouring to get them off, and 


there ſhould none of them be cut, for if 
they. are they will theonext year puſh out 
a hole.buſh of ſprouts at every amputa- 
tion, and ſometimes in the ſame autumn, 


which will - occaſion double labour, as 


they muſt be pulled off; beſides, they 


grow te a bunch or knob on the bole, n 
en Hlcjaith ak. the) tres.” n 5 12 


. * 0 
AY 


* any. of the winter mph ths whidh 


plantations muſt be pruned; and al! the 


largeſt of thoſe ſmall branches that were 
left when planted be cut off quite cloſe to 
the bole ; but care muſt be taken not to 
leave the ſtem too naked, that is, there 
ſhould be ſmall branches left regular all 
over it. Attention ſhould likewiſe be ob» 
_ to l no branch near the top = 

the 
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the tree equal to the main ſhoot: this 
will prevent its being forky. | 


In July olleneing, the young: ſhots 
| muſt be pulled again, eng if there are any 
great diſtances on the bole, where there 
are no branches, a. young ſhoot may be 
ſuffered to grow te fill up the vacancy, 
and in the winter, pruned as they were 

before. This work muſt be performed 
regularly winter and ſummer, until the 
trees have * ſu bree length of ous.” 


As the trees pots in frength, there 

| ſhoulda foot or two of the bottom of the 
tree be cleared of all branches every year, 
and never any more ſuffered to grow ; but 
this; ſhould not be too haſtily done, for 
all trees grow much better, ſtouter, and 
ſtronger when the ſtem is well furniſhed 
with ſmall branches; for when it is too 
much diveſted of them it grows too tall 
for its ſtrength, | becomes top-heavy, and 
unable to ſupport itſelf; is eaſily twiſted 
by the wind, and if it's not broke, is ſo 
damaged as never to- make a good tree, 

and will be all ſhaken, when cut. If trees 
dre thus managed for a few years, there 
will be no blemiſhes, they will be very 
ane as well as very valua ble, and 
| when 


* 
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when cut no fault will be found r r 
having been pruned. I A 


Tuts method of ming will anſwer 
very well fot all kinds — foreſt- trees but 
the Elms, which require a n 3 
wan them fine trees. 1 4 16 


9 


Tu Engliſh Elms are —— from 
layers, which if properly performed they 
will have good roots, and be fit to take 
up a year after they are laid. Every kind 
of Elm will n vary: wel by layers. 


TRE Engliſh Elm * the fineſt tree of 
all the kinds of Elm, and in proper foil 
grows to a very great ſize; its layers do 
not take root ſo ſoon as the other kinds. 
If it was laid in the autumn, as ſoon as the 
leaves are off, it would greatly encourage. 
its rooting, for the young twigs that are 
to be laid are hard and dry, and by being 
in the ground all the winter they are 
ſoftened, and take root much better. When 
they are taken up, they ſhould have their 


roots dreſſed, and planted as ſoon as poſſi- 


ble, as their roots are ſmall and dry faſt. 
The ſide- branches, of which they are very 
full, ſhould be all cut off at three inches 
from the ſtem from top to bottom. 
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I the beginning of July they: thoulil 


be gone over carefully, and all the ſhoots; 


pulled off, but two of the ſmalleſt, from 


the ſide- branches that were ſhortened, for 


as they will puſh many on every ſhortened 
branch, they will both rob the main _ | 
and be too heavy for the plant to bear. 


I any of the months next winter: the 
ſide- branches muſt be thinned and cut 
cloſe to the ſtem, fo as to ſtand regular quite 
round the bole, at a foot diſtance at the 
bottom, and at eight inches towards the 
top; and the ſide- branches on the main 
ſtem al hf Tumimer mi be (reno 1 


Nan . ee that ſhove ral 
where the branches were cut clofe, : ſhould” 
be pulled off as before, and 2 top 
branches that were — Wa 751 
tad er d Ya 1 0 


oy tl the! tree — tall ated + Atbag, 1 it 
ſhould be cleared at bottom of all branches, 
and kept clean. This ſhould © be done 
every year to get a clear ſtem; as the ſide- 
branches that were left at a foot diſtance all 
roumd the ſtem, begin to grow thick, they 
ſhould be cut cloſe off to the ſtom; 
and 
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anch if it is not near the bottom ſome ſmall 
ones ſhould be allowed to grow, and the 
ſide-ſhoots that are ſhortened upon the 
main ſtem ſhould A be mee the 
"bk naming: ; 
Tue nie ſhould/be-regnlaaly perfom- | 
ed winter and ſummer until: the tree has 
got ſufficient length of bole, and they will 
be fine * W all ble- 


miſhes, a N 114 


Tus common rough-lea ved Elm i is a 
good foreſt- tree, and for many uſes is pre- 
— to dhe! Englih Elms and it bas 
another conſiderable advantage, that it will 
thrive, in very indifferent ground: hut it 
has a great tendency to grow to 
bavda large ww in. op Orcs 
branches. Wosz 14 


— 


Ir may be pruned as the Engliſh Elm ; 
but I know: of no method, ſo good to keep 
them ſtraight, as thick planting, and by 
that they may be brought to be fine trees. 
They ſhould be planted firſt at three feet 
diſtance, and in four years, every other 

tree may be taken up and removed into 
; IO: and plante at ſix feet 

| | diſtance, 
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diſtance, which is luticient room for them 
to grow: to n 


*% 982 H. 55 
9 * 1 A }J: L C 


ALL the — N of Elms "eat be 
3 as the Engliſh, for they are all of 
them of the ſame nature as to their culture, 


but far inferior as to their utility, eſpe- 


cially the Dutch, which thrives very well 
for twenty years, and then in general is, at 


à ſtand; beſides, the wood is of . (94 


value. 


Tur Elms of all kinds, although they 


bave never been pruned, and are grown 


very rude, may be reduced to order with- 


out any detriment to the wood; but the 
whole bole will puſſ young ſhoots after they 
are pruned, as well as where there are 


branches cut off, and will take a good deal 
of labour to keep them clean 00 three or 


. our Jon; N 


| 9 Ad vnn 1 

Jeahe: trees are 3 * "wy in the 
bole, for they may be pruned at any age, 
the head ſhould/be left round and hand- 
ſome, - which greatly hinder the ſhoots 
from growing ſo numerous on the bole, 
and they will ſoonsr give over growing; 
but if the bole is ſiender, the top ſhould 


be and to the very laſt year's ſhoot, 


but 
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but none of thoſe towards the top ſhould 
be cut cloſe; and it will be neceſſary to 
leave ſome branches two or three feet long, 

but they 3 be r eme the bole 


nne 3.4 


THE pea of Firs and Pities 710 
performed with tolerable ſafety; but it is 
not to be recommended as a good practice. 
The beſt methdd is to plant them in clumps 
even on good land, at ten feet diſtance tree 
gem tree, and they will pegs Vargas; 

A ae 30 

| Bur if Silver or Sproce Firs are its 
for ornament, they ſnould have fifty feet at 
leaſt, and they will make a fine ſheww; but 

as the ground round would look naked for 
many years, the number intended to ſtand 
ſhould be planted firſt,” and then the ſpaces 
between may be filled, 'fo that they may 
ſtand at ten feet diſtance: but they ſhould 
be removed before the branches meet, for 
if was are irons, it bn pgs _ beauty. 
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Ir this" is a nesb e) te o prune Firs 90 
Pines that hang over and ſpoil better 2 5 
it ſhould be done in hl winter, and n 
branches be cut nearer than two feet Ki | 
the bole ; lor if they are cut cloſe they 

t < make 
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make a blemiſh; bat 1b ent- leg they 
decay gradually and do hoh url. 


F 


1 499} 44117} 16 ow! exfonid nd Sui 


Tur method. of pruning hate directed 
— to take a great deal of labour, 


and be a very great expence, more than 
the advantage the trees will repay. By 
being pruned the trees. will bet of- muh 
greater value, and che expenge will not be 
much, if regularly performed: every yer. 
As, to the; pulling-ob the young» ſhooks-at | 
the, proper ſeaſon, far then they wilh come 
off very eaſy, a man will go through a 
great many tre@ in a day, cen if they 
are large for akheugh the directions are 

long, they could net be abridged to be 
made plain, a8 they are net inn general 
practice; but when! ance. they ae regur 
latly carried on, they will netiobe — 
five, and will anſwer beyond the maſt 
anche creed. e 1953 1192 38 bn 
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"an the een are Smell hand can be 
caſily bent, they may be pruned and pull- 
ed by the hand, ſtanding on the ground; 
but when, the trees are become ſtrong· and 
Riff, it is, not a good. way to bend them, 
for although thoy may ſcem to receive ne 
hurt, it certainly. ſtrains the bark on both 

ſides, and muſt be a great detriment. 
Wann 
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Wurx the boles are fs weak that they 
cannot bear a ladder, and are foo ſtiff to 
bend, the beſt way is to have a light pair 
of ſteps ſix or eight feet high, which will 
be a ſufficient length to clear the bole until 
it is ſtrong! enough to bear a common lad-* 
der; and the common pruning irons will 
dreſs the tops: there ſhould be three ſizes 
of them; they are called half-moons. 


THE , management. and right ordering 
plantations on good, or even middling land, 
is of the utmoſt conſequence; and unleſs 
they are properly taken care of will never 
be very fine timber. Trees on good land 
will thrive, and there will be many fine 
ones amongſt them, although there is no 
care. taken of them after planting; but 
there will. be many bad ones. to one good 
tree. 4 If they had been dreſſed, all or the 
greateſt part of them would have been 


good timber. 


THER& are to be ſeen in natural woods, 
and alſo in plantations, many mere buſhes 
with boles not a yard long, which would 
have been good trees, had there been a 
little labour beſtowed upon them. When 


the following directions are put in practice, 
they 
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they will remedy all thoſe evils, and fave 
many a tree. 


O poor land, as has been before re- 
lated, thick planting will anſwer the ends 
of pruning and drefling; but on good 
ground it will not anſwer to make good 
trees, unleſs proper care be taken of them, 
and they muſt be treated in quite a dif- 
ferent method from thoſe on poor ground ; 
for as the trees grow much faſter, they will 

require care and labour to keep them in 
order, but no great N if regularly 

performed. 5 


Ir trees on good land are planted thick, 
which is the beſt method, they muſt be 
pruned regularly ſummer and winter, as 
directed, for they muſt never be allowed to 
grow to be thickets, for that would draw and 
ſpoil them entirely: and as they are planted 
thick, to remove when they want room, to 
encourage their growth at firſt planting, 
and all the trees being regularly pruned, 
when they are to be removed you have 
only to dreſs their roots, and remove them 
into another plantation. 


Ir they are to carry only 85 little way, 
ing can be 
planted 


thoſe taken up in the mo 
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planted in the afternoon, their roots will 
require but little dreſſing (if properly taxen 
up) although there be no earth carried 
with them; but if they were moved 

with ſmall flat balls, which may be eaſily 
done, as they will have good flat roots, 
and there would be no occaſion to cut any 
more than the ſmall ſtraggling roots that 
were cut with the ſpade in taking them | 
up. * 


Tu expence of carrying them with balls 
will not be great, and gentlemen that are 
fond of planting would not regard ſuch a 
trifle to have another plantation as large as 
the firſt, which in two years it will be im- 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh which is the beſt, or 
the firſt planted. All plantations on good 
land ſhould be planted thick, and managed 
in this manner, and if they were, would be 
fine trees, But there are many plantations 
on good land, and planted thick, that are- 
never pruned, nor a tree removed, which 
are now mere thickets of ſmall and un- 


lightly trees. 
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CHAP, XII. 
Of Pruning Fruit-Trees. 


I N my treatiſe on gardening, I gave par- 
ticular directions for making Kitchen- 


gardens in ſuch a manner, that neither 


the roots of the wall trees, nor thoſe 
planted round the quarters, for dwarfs or 
eſpaliers, can meet with any obſtructions 
to canker and impede their growth. The 
method in practice, is to mark out the 
walks in kitchen-gardens, and to remove 
all the good earth, and make them the 
common receptacles for all manner of 
rubbiſh during the making of the whole 
garden. 


Turs method is very prejudicial to the 
trees round the quarters, which ſeldom 
have above four feet to ſpread their roots, 
before they ſtrike into the rubbiſh. This 
i one cauſe of their being ſhort-lived, and 
producing ſuch indifferent fruit — the 


fourth or fifth year. 


FEY is a general complaint that all direc- 
tions for pruning are ſo prolix, that they, 
| Are 
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N are difficult to be underſtood, even by 

| thoſe of experience in that branch. To 
remedy theſe defects, I ſhall uſe my ut- 
moſt endeavours to render this treatiſe as 
plain and ealy as poſſible. 


TukkRk are many things materially 
neceſſary to be conſidered beſides pruning, 
if order to have healthful trees, without 
which it is impoſſible to have good e 
fruit. 


THERE. are gardens that produce fine 
fruit of a high flavour, and others con- 
tiguous to them, whoſe fruit are not 
much ſuperior to crabs in reliſh, although 
managed (as to pruning) both exatly after 
the lame method. 


Ti urs difference of flavour is generally 
attributed to the ſituation, but never to 
the ſoil, from a ſuppoſition that there is 
little difference. 


© | . ” 
{ . . { 


A 600»! ſituation 1s certainly of great 
advantage” to the flavour of fruit; but if 
the ſoil is improper, though ever ſo ſkil- 
fully pruned, the fruit will not be high 
fla voured, although often fair, and beau- 
tiful to the eye. 


Tre 
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Tas general method in making the bor- 
ders in kitchen-gardens, is to make them 
rich, without regard to the different li 
of fruit to be planted in them. 

Wu thus prepared the trees will often 
thri ve, look well, and produce great quan- 
tities of fruit; but it will be very inferior 
in fla vour to the fruit of thoſe trees that 
are planted in ſoils which are _— 
adapted for — 


To remedy this evil, I ſhall give. direc- 

tions for making the borders fit for all 
kinds of fruit; and to render this eaſy, it 
will be proper to plant a good many of the 
ſame ſort together, and not promiſcuouſly, 
which is the general practice; for if they 
are promiſcuoully planted, it will be dif- 
ficult to prepare the borders properly ; in 
that caſe there muſt be a change in the 
preparation every five or ſix yards. 


Ix ſmall gardens where there is only 
room for a few trees, perhaps one or two 
of a kind, it will be eaſy. to prepare 
the borders at firſt ; but difficult to keep 
ſo many parcels .of compoſt for recruiting 
them: when that happens, to prevent 
trouble, all the borders may be made of two 

ſorts, 


1 


— 
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ſorts, viz. for peaches and cherries (as 
will be directed under that head) which will 
will anſwer tolerably well, and is the, beſt 
way where a gardener is not kept. 


In large gardens, where there is a large 
collection of fruit-trees, the preparation 
anſwers for the ſame kind of fruit on all 
aſpects. There muſt always be a quantity 
of each ſort of the compoſt ready prepared, 
to lay on the borders every third, or fourth 
year; this will keep the trees many years 
in good heart, and the fruit will be ven 
high fla voured. ar | 
9 

Ir wil be of great yl to the 
compoſt for the borders to be turned over 
three or four times in a year, and to be 
two years old before it Is uſed. 


Ir will add ous to its e to be 
turned over in winter when it is hard frozen, 
and all the frozen parts turned into the 
inſide; it ſhould not be turned when 
covered with ſnow, unleſs it is ſwept 
clean. | 3 3 


Having now given directions for the 


management of the compoſt, before I 


proceed any further, I ſhall give general 
directions 
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directions for planting all kinds of fruit 
trees, on walls, dwarfs,” and eſpaliers, on 
borders and in orchardſjs. 

WALL-TREEs ſhould never be planted 
nearer the wall at bottom than nine inch-, 
es; if they are planted ſo cloſe, for the 
bole to preſs againſt the wall, it often ng 
and cankers them. | 

Tur proper + difliiices being de on 
the wall (which ſhould be aſcertained for 
each kind of fruit) open a hole a foot ſquare, 
and ſixteen inches deep, in Which lay a 
flat ſtone at leaſt two inches thick, and 
on the ſtone three inches of the mould 
ary aaa for E 

THE roots: of the tree muſt N pruned ſo 
as to ſtand ſloping on the mould laid on 
the ſtone,; the head inclining to the wall; 
fill up the hole with the planting mould, 
and tread it gently; then looſen it an 
inch deep with the ſpade, after treading 
it. Cover eighteen inches round the 
bell of the tree with moſs, two inches 
thick, preſſing it flat with the. hand; 
faſten the tree to the wall with a fngle 
nail and ſhread, to prevent its being ſhaken 
with we wind, but ſo looſe that the tree 
kg ; ' may 


* 
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may not hang by the-ſhread, if the ground 
ſhould chance to ſink. There is nothing 
further neceſſary, until they are headed 
down in ſpring, which ſhould newer be 
done pn the buds e to ſwell. 
| ee for walls are „e 
brought from ſome diſtant nurſery, and 
are ſome days out of the ground; for 5 
which reaſon all the ſmall roots muſt, be” 
cut cloſe off the main roots, and theſe 
properly ſhortened,” and never left croſſing 
one another: | | 
; 118 is a for al kinds 1 * 
trees to have but one ſtem to be young 
and vigorous. If the ground is tolerably 
dry in autumn (after the leaves are, fallen) 
te ſooner fruit-trees are planted the ,bet-+ 
; but if the bottom is of a cold watery 
aw the ſpring 1s preferable. 


Ir the trees to be planted are on the pot 
they may be removed with ſafety although 
the leaves are freſn: when that is the caſe, 
there is no occaſion to cut off any of the 
ſmall roots; but if they are out of the 
ground a day, the ſmall roots dry, the 
bark ſhrivels, and the tree often decays; 
for which reaſon, it is beſt to let the leaves 

drop 
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drop before the trees are removed to a diſ- 


tance. 


CLuBan moſs is preferable to all kinds 


of ſtraw or dung, to lay round new planted 


trees; it breeds no vermin, and keeps out 
the froſt and drought ; great care muſt 
be taken not to bring grubs with it from 
the field, for it is often pulled up in great 
pieces, in which there are many : it would 
be worth the labour to leaſe it all over be- 
fore it is laid round the trees. 


Tas planting of dwarfs or eſpaliers in 
the borders of kitchen-gardens, the mak- 
ing of the holes, and laying the flat ſtones, 
is the ſame as for wall-trees ; but there is 
ſome difference in the manner of prontey 
the roots. 


In pruning the roots of wall-trees, thoſe 


on the ſide next the wall ſhould be all 


cut off, as there is no occaſion for any 
but thoſe that point from the wall; but 
for dwarfs or eſpaliers, the caſe is quite 
different ; the roots ſhould be cut to ſpread 
as regular as poſſible. all round, that they 


may be able to defend the tree, let the wind 
| blow from what quarter it will. 


Ip 
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Ir the trees for dwarfs or eſpaliers are 
planted in autumn, it would be beſt to 
faſten them to a ſtake, and head them 
down in ſpring. A wet bottom is very 
bad for a kitchen- garden, eſpecially to all 
kinds of trees; for although ſome of them 
may thrive tolerably well, and bear a great 
quantity of fruit, it is never good, if the 
ſoil is prepared with all the art imaginable. 


ESPALIERS are now baniſhed all good 
gardens, for many reaſons: if the trees 
are on paradiſe- ſtocks, they are of ſhort 
duration, and often decaying in patches, 
which; makes them very unſightly. If on 
ſtocks, unleſs they are allowed a great deal 
of room to ſpread and to grow to ſix feet 
high, they require ſo much cutting to 


keep them in order, that they ſeldom pro- 
duce much fruit. 


. Wuexn the eſpaliers are allowed to grow 
high, unleſs the quarters of the kitchen- 
garden are large, in ſummer they cauſe 
the herbage to draw up weak, it is then 


never ſo good, nor ſo wo taſted as way 
it has free air. 


Ras are - alſo: tif oe forma}, 
and ſpoil that agreeable rural look of trees 
growing in the natural way. 


APPLES 


* 
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- APPLES. on French paradiſe-ſtocks, 
planted at eight or nine feet diſtance, 
pruned, and kept in an caſy manner, make 
a fine appearance, and produce better fruit, 


and in greater quantities, than when they 
are in eſpaliers. | 


_TREEs planted and trained thus, admit 
free air into the quarters; and the little 
openings give a view into them which is 
pleaſant to thoſe that . to walk in a 
kitchen garden. 3; 


Ir the e is large, the trees 
on the ſouth-fide of the quarters behind 


the north wall, the inſide of the garden, 


may be planted with apples on Dutch pa- 
radiſe- ſtocks, and allowed to grow as high 
as the wall; it will be very agreeable in 
ſummer: they laſt much longer than the 
French-ſtocks, and will bear more and 
finer fruit; the French] paradiſe-ſtocks 
a ht to canker, but if the walks are 
ood earth, the ſame as the borders, they 
will not be ſo liable. to that misfortune. 


. — - ! 


[ 11 1, ©05 


To 0 any vpſightly- trees in the 
borders round the quarters, it would be 
fight to have a few ſpate ones growing 
in a corner of the garden, which might 

5 our K r 50 ni g 
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be taken up with a bole, and put into the 
place of any tree that is cankered or decay- 
ing. If the tree that 1s taken up 1s not 
far gone, it may be planted in ſome bye 


place; moving often ſtops the canker. The 


only objection to training dwarfs in this 
manner is, that the fruit is more liable to 
be blown off than from eſpaliers; if the 
firſt ſhoots are trained horizontal for *two 
years, they will grow ſtiff, and will not be 
much hurt by the ſtrongeſt winds. This 
manner of training will alſo anſwer for 
common orchards, the fruit wilP® be much 
eafier to gather, and not be ſo ſubject 
to be blown off by the wind, as when 
the trees are high: it may be objected, 
that the cattle would crop the low er 
branches. 


TRE laying flags at the bottom of all 
fruit-trees is good in all kinds of ſol. . If 
the roots are dreſſed, and the trees planted 
as directed, they will never go lower, but 
fpread horizontally ; they will continue 
many years, and bear excellent fruit. 


IT is recommended by ſome, and the 
practice of many, to lay a quantity of rub- 
biſh in the bottom of borders, to prevent 


the roots getting down into clay, ſand, or 
gravel: 


. „„ by 1” — — 


o — — 
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gravel: this never anſwers; the roots 
will ſtrike into. the rubbiſh, and even 
through it, if a foot thick, into the ſand, 
&c. but as ſoon as the roots reach the 


rubbiſh, the tree, cankers and the fruit 


ſpots. 


Tux roots of fruit-trees ſhould not be 


above one foot deep in the ground, for the 
ſoil below that is hard, dry, and full of 


rancid vapours, even in good ſoil. The 


nouriſhment the roots draw from thence 
ſpoils the rich flavour that thoſe fruits 


have whoſe roots are no deeper than the 
air and rains penetrate. 


IT is the general opinion that old trees 
cannot bear good fruit on account of their 
age ; this is ſeldom the caſe; the reaſon 
indeed is, all the ſmall roots are ſpread too 
deep into ſand, gravel, or clay ; hence they 
canker, and the fruit is ſpotted. 


Arrirs on crab-ſtocks will laſt many 
years, and bear good fruit. An inſtance 
of this I ſaw in the ruins of a monaſtery 
which had been in the ſame family ever 
ſince its diſſolution, and by tradition the 
ſame -trees that were in the place when 
it 


\ a * 
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it firſt came into their hands ſome hundred 
years ago. 


THe trees were much decayed, but what 
were alive of them bore fair round fruit, 
equal except as to ſize to any tree of ten 
years old. The whole orchard was paved 
with bricks: the ſoil twenty inches deep, a 
fine rich loam. There was a plantation of 
pear-trees about thirty years old ; which 
had covered the wall ſome years, and 
produced great quantities of fine fruit; 
at laſt they began to canker, and the fruit 
to pit: they became every year worſe. 
But the following experiment brought them 
to flouriſh again : 


Tae ground was opened all round the 
bole of the tree at three feet diſtance; the 
roots were cut off all round at that diſ- 
tance; the bole thinned to the thickneſs 
of two feet, a ſtone put under it, and the 


whole filled up with a good freſh loam. 


Tunis was performed in winter; and it 
was late in ſpring before they came into 
leaf. They made no ſhoots, and the few 
ſmall leaves they had ſoon decayed : they 
had ſome water in the ſummer. This is a 
proof of the great utility of preventing the 

roots 


>/ 
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; | . . * * . 
roots from ſtriking too deep into the 
ground. x 


NexrT' ſpring they were in leaf as ſoon 
as any of, the ſame kind, made little wood, 
but clean, and had ſome fruit, which 
was fair and clean. The third year they 
were as vigorous as when firſt planted, 
quite clear of canker, and produced a great · 

quantity of fine fruit. 


Havixe given 38 * planting, 
with ſome reaſons for what has been ſaid 
on that head, we ſhall now proceed to 
prepare the borders for each kind of fruit, 
adapting the ſoils that will preſerve the 
trees healthy, and bring the fruit to its ut- 
moſt perfection in ſize and flavour. 


Tae ſoil and ſituation ſhould be conſi- 
dered in fixing on a ſpot for a kitchen 
garden, for if there 1s not a foot or more of 
good ſoil, the expence will be immenſe, if 
the garden is only of a moderate ſize. The 
beſt natural ſoil for a garden is a light 
loam, and where eighteen inches deep 
of ſuch a ſoil can be got, the expence will 
be wines, 


* 


bx 


To prepare Soil © for Apricots. 


9 


Tus favourite ſoil of the apricot is a 


light loarh : if the natural ſoil is a rich : 


loam of eighteen inches deep, dig from a 
common as much light ſandy earth as 
will ſpread ſix inches thick all over the 
border; to every load of ſandy earth add 


one barrow of rotten dung. lf the natu- 


ral earth is ſandy, add one third of rich 
loam; and to every four loads of loam add 
one of rotten dung. If the natural ſoil is 
gra velly, add one half ſtrong loam, and to 
every three loads of loam one of rotten 
dung, and one of rotten wood earth, if it 
can be got. The compoſition. ſhould 
be laid on the border and trenched over 
three or , four times that it may be well 
mixed; the laſt time ſhould be three 


weeks before the planting ſeaſon, that the 


mould may be well ſettled before the trees 
are planet om nt 
Tae apricot is naturally inclined to 
ſhoot. ſtrong vigorous wood, eſpecially 


when the- border is rich; dung is perni- 
cious to > all trees (VIes excopen)h but none 


_ ſuffer 
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ſuffer ſo much from it as apricots, for it 
makes them gum and canker. .. 


_ _..  ArRrcorTs ſhould have more room than 

is generally allowed them; the Turkey kind 
ſhould never have Teſs than thirty feet, al- 
though the wall is twelve feet high, and 
the other ſorts. roo! twenty to twenty-four 
feet. 5 


Warn the planting. ſeaſon is come, 
ark out the iſtances, open the holes, 
and diſpe re the. mould al over the bor- 
der. Some time before planting prepare 
the following compoſition for that pur- 
poſe, viz. four barrows of earth from that 
prepared for the border, one barrow of ve 
rotten dung, and one barrow of light fi, 
black earth ; this is the proportion, the 
quantity inſt be according to the planta- 
tion ; it muſt be well mixed, and a barrow 
and a half laid to every hole. The little 
quantity of dung uſed in planting can 
have no bad effect, it will make the tree 
Juld forth fine ſtrong roots the firſt year. 


1 prepare Borders for ' Peaches _ Necra- 


rines. 


2 


35 Prachzs and nectarines are ſo much 


alike in nature, that they thrive very 
well 
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well on the fame ſoil ; what: is ſaid of one 
may be underſtood; of hoth: the right 
preparation of the borders is very mate- 
mia as * 1 their: fer ſucceſs n 5 


Pets ad. a e loam, in which 
they thrive beſt, and will oome to great per- 
fection. Dung is a great enemy to them, 
as it cauſes: them to ſhoot ſtrong rambling 
wood, which is very detrimental to the 
trees ; it alſo cauſes them to Bum. acl 
prevents their e 

Js the 1 Git: 5 is a ſtrong Wa - 
add one inch of verydrotten, dung, ant 
trenen the ore over- (ons: times. 


Ir the 8 foll is e th add a 
half of ſtrong loam, and two inches of 
rotten dung; if ſandy, which is the worſt 
of all ſoils; for peaches, add three inches 
of ſtrong loam to one of the natural earth; 
and one inch of rotten dung; if a ſine light 
3 earth, add one-third of a good ſtrong 

The borders ſhould always be 
* over three times, after the proper 
mixtures are laid on before planting. The 
following compoſt muſt, be prepared for 
planting: four barrows out of the 22 | 
ed i borgesy: one of light black earth, and 

| 12 ono 
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one of very rotten dung; one barrow to 
each hole. The proper | diſtance for 
peaches and nectarines is ſeldom properly 
confidered ; they are in general planted at 
equal diſtances, without regard to their 
'growth, though many ſorts require a wy 
deal more room than others. 


Tar early ſorts of peaches and nectarines 
ſhould be planted from fourteen to ſixteen 
ect, the late ſort from eighteen to twenty 
feet. It is a general miſtake in planting 
walls with peaches and nectarines to have 
a great number of ſorts, that there may 
be: a variety all the ſeaſon ; fix or ſeven 
good kinds properly: choſen are ſufficient 
to afford plenty: and variety Pony the 
ſeaſon. | : 


Turns are many peaches ſo much 
alike, that it is difficult to e them 
even by yoo jugs of fruit. 


„Ir is 2; common practice to e fire 
walls with thoſe that ſeldom come to per- 
3 in er without heat. | 2 


Br this method, * is _ ne fruit 
may be obtained that cannot be had other- 


dener, but where there i is not a great quan- 
tity 
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tity of walling it is attended with "mad 
inconveniencies. | 


In 1s abſolutely neceſſary to allow 
the trees reſt, at leaſt every third year; 
the late ſorts will not then ripen their 
fruit or wood if the ſeaſon is not favoura- 
ble; when that is the caſe, much of the 
young wood will be hurt by the froſt in 
winter, and the tree ſo mangled, that 
there is often a diſappointment upon an 
increaſe of * ſucceeding year. 47 Ate. 


Ir the * are all planted with good 
kinds that are catable in favourable ſeaſons 
without heat, by the. help of fire they 
may be brou gh to the greateſt perfection, 
and in the year that there is no fire, they 
ſtand a good chance of ripening their 
wood if the ſeaſon is but indifferent. 


The Preparation of Borders for Pears. . 


THe propereſt ſoil for all kind of pears 
is a ſtrong loam: when the natural ſoil 
is ſuch, add one inch of very rotten dung, 


and wad the border over three or four | 
times. | 


% 


Sand and gravel are great enemies to 
all kind of pears: on ſuch ſoil they moſs 


and 
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and canker, and never produce good fruit; 
it is generally ſtony and has no flavour: 


where the natural ſoil is ſuch, there muſt 
be added a great deal of loam, and two 


Wenn of very rotten cow-dung. 


PE the natural bk is a ſtiff a i in that 
caſe it will be proper to 'raiſe the border 
eight inches above the level of the ground, 
which muſt be with the following -mate- 


rials: coal aſhes fifted very fine, wood 


earth where leaves and fticks'have rotted, 
ſoft ſand from a pit, and rotten horſe-dung 
of each an equal quantity, to be laid on 
the clay, and worked over until it is well 
mixed ; in which s will. thrive and 
produce moſt excellent fruit. The mould 
for planting in this ſtiff border is, one 
barrow from the border, one of rotten 
dung, and two of wood earth: this will 
be fit for the trees to ſtrike root in, after | 
which they will ke very well. 


No kind of pears ſhould have leſs room 
than twenty feet, and many of the more 
vigorous ſorts ould have twenty-four 
or thirty feet diſtance at leaſt; for when 
they have little room they grow ſo full of 
young, wood and require ſo much cutting, 
that they never bear well. | | 

THE 
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Tas compoſt for plagting with (except 
the clay border) is, two barrows of the; 
prepared mould, one of rotten borſe-dung;: 
and one of light rich _— put one 
barrow of it to a hole. t 1% C1 


PrAks are a fine fruit and laſting, if 
brought to perfection. There are many of 
the Ftench kinds that are equal in good- 
neſs, if not ſuperior, to many peaches :. 


an agreeable entertainment in the winter“ 
omg. 


0 
W that . come to perfection in . 
England are, the winter ' Boncretien, the 
Chaumontelle, Eaſter Bergamot, Virgoulé, 
Colmar, Beurre, Craſan, and St. Germain. 


Twine are ſome of the above, viz. the 
Craſan, Beurre, St. Germain, and ſome 

times the Colmar, prove tolerably good in 
fine ſeaſons, but are ſo inferior to the ſame. 
kinds in France, that if compared toge- 
ther they would appear a een ſart; of 
fruit. By planting them on a fire-Wall, 
and giving them a little heat from ſetting. 
until they are fit to pull, it improves them 
beyond the conception of thoſe who have 
not ſeen the experiment. In ſmall gardens 
where the quth walls cannot be ſpared, if 
the: 
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the weſt aſpect is flewed it will anſwer For 
peats and is much better for apricots, the 
fruit is larger and much better flavoured , 
cherries likewiſe are larger and not ſo ſub- 
ject to vermin as on a ſouth aſpet. 


The Preparation of the Borders for Plums. 


" GRAVELLY light ſoils are the beſt for 
all kinds of plums; they bear high fla- 
voured fruit in great quantities: they are 
not ſo large as when planted in ſtrong 
earth, but the quantity and richneſs of the 
flavour make amends for that deficiency. 


Ir the el foi is a loam, add an 
equal uantity of poor light ſandy mould 


from a common. 


Ix a rich black foil, add one third of 
ſandy loam and one third of poor gravelly 
earth from a barren common. If the na- 
tural ſoil of the borders is a light ſand, 
add one half of a ſtronger loam: if the 
natural ſoil inclines to clay, it is very un- 
fit for plums; it muſt be made light, or 
there will be little hopes of ſucceſs. One 
half of the earth muff be taken out of the 

border and replaced with light 0 
wood earth if it can be got, or with rich 
black earth : to every load of earth add 

On 
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one of fine ſmall gra vel. To all the dif- 
ferent ſoils add one inch of very rotten 
horſe-dung, then trench the whole border 
over three or four times; the oftener the 
clay border is worked the better. In all 
of theſe preparations plum- trees will 
thrive and bring their fruit to wat 2 
fection. 


TR proper diſtances for plum- trees 
are from ſixteen feet to twenty; it is 
much better to have fewer trees and allow 
them room to ſpread; they will be the 
handſomer, and bear a greater quantity and 
better fruit; for trees that are crowded 
produce much wood and little fruit, 


To prepare the Borders for Cherries. 


CuRRRIES thrive beſt in a fine light 
rich loam; in ſuch they bear great quan- 
tities, and the fruit has a high flavour. If 
the natural ſoil be a ſtrong loam, add a 
large quantity of ſoft pit ſand until it is 
almoſt a fandy loam: if a ſandy ſoil they 
will thrive tolerably well, but if three or 
four inches of ſtrong loam were added, the 
trees would be more vigorous and the 
fruit much larger : in a ſandy ſoil they 
will be ſooner'ripe by ten days than in any 


| other 
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other mould: if the natural f6il+ is a 
light black earth it will anſwer very 
well. If the natural ſoil is a ſtrong loam - 
inclining to clay, add ſoft ſand, rotten 
wood earth, or any other light ſoil to 
make it light. | 

To all thoſe different mixtures muſt 
be added two inches of very rotten dung, 
that has been turned ſeveral times. The 
whole muſt be trenched over three or four 
times, that the border may be well mixed 
before planting. The diſtance for cherries 
of all kinds is from eighteen feet to twen- 
ty-four ; this may ſeem a great diſtance, 
but there will be more fruit on one tree 
that covers twenty-four feet of wall, than 
there would be on two trees ſtanding on the 
ſame length of ground. 


Tur only objection that can be made to 
this great diſtance is, that it will be ſome 
years before the wall is covered; but if 
the method of training the trees here di- 
rected be followed, they will ſoon co- 
ver it: however, to remove that ob- 
jection, plant ſtandards between, which 
may run into fruit without any regard 
to the trees, for they muſt be cut out as 


the dwarfs advance. |; 
THE 


4 
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Taz compoſition ' for planting is, four 
barrows of the prepared mould for the 
border, to one of very rotten horſe-dung. 


Id the compoũtion of the mould for 
planting, there ſhould be always ready 
ſome of the prepared border mould; what 
is meant by that is, ſome of the mould of 
the border, the trees are to be planted in, 
after it has been trenched and well mixed: 
this is to be obſerved in all the diffevont: 
kinds of ſoils. i. { v9 


To prepare the Borders for F ig. 


Fos thrive only in a fine light rich earth; 
their large roots are long and ſmooth, 
and puſh out many ſmall fibrous roots, 
which are too tender to make their way 
into a ſtiff mould; on this account there 
are little hopes of ſucceſs, unleſs they are 
planted in light fich mould. 


Ir the ground is gravelly or ſandy, the 
cleaning of a pond that has not been 
drained for ſome years, and rotten wood 
earth might be added, until there is ſuffi- 
cient to make it light and rich. / 


Tat 
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TE diſtance a fig-tree will FRAY" on a 
wall in proper ſoil is very great: there were 

ſome old fig-trees of a large ſize which co- 
vered a great length of wall in many 
parts of England that were e greatly rt! in 
the year 1739. 6 | 


Frcs ſhould: be always antes: at the 
diſtance , of twenty feet from each other; 
for if there is not room to lay in young 
wood, there will be very little fruit. The 
, compoſition for planting theſe trees is 
two barrows of fine light mould, one of 
rotten horſe-dung, and one of rotten wood 
earth. It ſhould be obſerved that in the 
directions for planting mould, the quan- 
tities muſt be I ct a to the ſize of 
the plantation, 


TRE proper ſoil for an orchard is a fine 
light loam, they will grow and bear fruit 
in all good earth that is twenty inches 
deep, and a dry bottom. 


CLar, ſand, or gravel are very unfit to 
plant fruit- trees in; for though the ground 


be well prepared before planting, they ſoon 
decay. 


WarnurTs, if planted for fruit, ſhould 
have a good, light, rich, deep ſoil. The 
| ; trees 
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trees raiſed in the nurſery, that have been 
removed at leaſt three times, are the pro- 
pereſt; the top- root being deſtroyed, the 
ſide-roots run horizontal, and then they 
bear ne ae of fine fruit. | 


Cuxsxvrs planted for fruit, ſhould be 
treated in the ſame manner 'as walnuts ; 
but 1 will chrive i in worſe ground-? 


| MuLBeRRIES ſhould 'be planted on a dry 
light earth, not too fich; the ground all 
round them for ſix yards ſhould be covered 
with graſs ; for if it is dug, they never 
bear any quantity of fruit, and What they 
do, will be 17 indifferent. : 


:Prumnhovs will Aer ak bear rent 
quantities of fruit, if planted on a- dry, 
light gravelly ſoil, and the fruit will be 
much ſweeter, than the fruit of thoſe 
planted; in rich or ſtrong land. If the 
walks in\ the kitchen-garden are of the 
ſame ſoil with the quarters, there is no 
neceſſity for the borders to be very broad; 
but if they are leſs than ten feet, the walks 
ſhould be prepared the ſame as the borders, 
before the gravel or ſand is laid on, which 
ſhould not exceed four inches. 
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Ir there is a fruit wall near a manſion, 
it would be neater to have the gravel laid 


cloſe to the wall: it will be no detriment 


to the trees, provided the ground is pro- 
perly prepared before the gravel is laid on; 
and once in three years it muſt be taken 


up to lay un freſh compoſt to the ae 


Tu preparing the fruit borders: of dif 
ferent kinds, ſo that each ſort of fruit 
may have its proper ſoil, is not ſo great an 
expence as what is beſtowed in the com- 
mon method of making all the borders an 
the * equally 80 | eleig £13: 


To keep the trees in heart; and the 
fruit in perfection, there muſt be ſome 
freſh compoſt laid on the borders den 
third year. . 

Ir theſe directions are carefully obſerv- 
ed in preparing the borders, and planting 
the trees, there will be no doubt of having 


good trees and fine fruit, Pe Ot can 
be bare from bli ihting. 


— — been many things pre- 
Teribed to prevent and cure blights, none 
of which have yet been found effectual. 

However, there are a variety of things 


that 
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chat are great helps; and it is my opinion, 
the reaſon of their miſcarriage is owing 
to the directions not hg duly erde 


19 32 


I SHALL give a receipt chat bas done 
great things; and where the directions 
ha ve been minutely ores: "Rave: never 
failed, as I could hear f. d 


4 Preparation to, prevent Blights. . 


Provide two tubs that will hold two 
hogſheads each, if the garden is large and 
a great number of trees; if a ſmall garden, 
tubs that hold one hogſhead cach will be 
ſufficient. 


Pur into one of the tubs two el of 
clote lime; fill up the tub with clear was 
ter, ſtirring it up from the bottom. | 


' Nex7 day draw off the water, as long 
as clear, into the empty tub, fill up the 
lime tub with clear Water, ſtir it up, and 
when clear, draw off as before. This muſt 


be repeated every day until there is a a hogl- 
head of clear lime water. Yy | 


_ 


0 4 Wghesd of Gar water muſt be 
added ſtx pounds ef flour of brimſtone 


and 
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and four pounds of tobacco duſt; which 
is difficult to mix the ſulphur and duſt 
with water: take a ſmall tub, into which 
put the ſulphur and duſt, add a little wa- 
ter, and mix them gradually, adding more 
as it grows wet; thus you muſt proceed 
until the whole is mixed: it muſt then be 
put into the tub of clear lime water and 
well ſtirred; it is then fit for uſe. 


Tux is a liquid that is ſqueezed from 
the tobacco in preſſing, which is much 
better than the duſt; thoſe that are near 
a tobacconiſt, may get it for a trifle. One 
pint of it inſtead of the four pounds of 
duſt. A hand- engine is very proper for 
waſhing the trees, but where there is not 
one, it may be done with a water-pot and 
roſe, ſtanding on a ladder. 


A peck of freſh lime added to that firſt 
put in will make fix hogſheads of clear 
water, which muſt be drawn off as 

fore ; the ſame quantity of ſulphur a_ 
duſt (or liquid) muſt be added to every 
hogſhead of clear water. The trees ſhould | 
be waſhed as ſoon. as the buds begin to 
burſt, at leaſt three times a week. At 
that ſeaſon the nights are in general froſty, 


CC the trees ſhould be waſhed be- 
tween 
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tween ſeven and nine in the morning. 


When the ſeaſon is farther advanced, it 


will be found neceſſary ſometimes to waſh 


them till the beginning of June; the froſty 


nights being then over, they may be 


waſhed from five to Re ede! in the 


afternoon. 


Wurd the leaves bode to ſpread, if 
any of them curl, they ſhould be pulled 
off. This waſh is alſo good for gooſberries 
and currants; it has brought peach: trees 


to flouriſh that were thought 22 all re- 
cO Very. 


Taz ſoil being improper often cauſes 
them to blight, and to grow in ſuch a 
rude manner that the beſt inſtruments in 


pruning cannot keep them in order; when 


that is the caſe, the ſoil and depth of the 


trees roots ſhould be examined. If the ſoil 


does not correſpond to-any of thoſe kinds 
directed, for the kind of fruit growing in it, 
the border ſhould be properly prepared, 


and if the roots have got too deep, they 


ſhould be raiſed, 


Ir the roots of peaches or nectarines are 
too deep, and the trees above eight or nine 
years old, it is better to plant near one; 

U all 
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all other kinds of fruit may be moved af. 


tor bearing thirty or forty years. 


Ha vino now gone through the prepa- 
ration of the borders, planting the trees, 
and given ſome directions to prevent their 
blighting, I now proceed to the * 


ment and pruning of them. 


* dee and pruning of Apricet 


Trees. 


Taz fpring after planting apricot-trees, 
as ſoon as the buds begin to puſh, head 
them down, if the trees are healthy and 
ſtrong, to ſix eyes, if weak, four will be 


enough. 


Ron off the fore-right ſhoots that are 
ced on the ſtock, and nail the ſide 


branches as ſoon as OP will reach the 
wall. 


Ir the tree was left with ſix eyes, there 
will be at leaſt two ſhoots of a ſide; if to 
four eyes, two branches of a ſide, which 
ſhould' be nailed horizontally at five or ſix 
inches diſtance. The latter end of OQo- 
ber they ſhould be pruned, if they have 

made 
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made vigorous. ſhoots, to eight, nine, and 
ten inches ; if weak, three, four, and five, 
will do: they ſhould be nailed directly. 


Ix the ſpring, when the buds begin to 
puſh, all the fore-· right eyes ſhouldbe rubbed 
of and the young ſhoots laid regularly in 
from the laſt year's wood, at five, fix, and 
ſeven inches diſtance, which ſhould be 
nailed as they advance in length all the 
ſummer. It is the common method to ſpur 
apricots ; but it is better to keep them 
full of young wood ; the fruit is much 
larger, and the bloſſom is not ſo liable to 
be killed by the froſt in ſpring, as that on 
the ſpurs which is ſo far off the wall. 


Taz next October the young ſhoots 


muſt be ſhortened according to their -_ 


ſtrength, to four, ſix, eight, and ten 
inches: perhaps there may be ſome very 
vigorous ſhoots, which muſt be cut to 
cighteen inches or two feet long, if there 
is room to lay it in and the young ſhoots 
that come from it, if not eut it clean off. 


Ix ſpring the fore-right buds muſt be 
rubbed off; as the tree is now large, this 
work muſt be performed at different times, 
and the wood for next year laid in from 

| U 2 2 
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time to time until the tree is well furniſhed 
all over. The young wood ſhould be laid 
in from the buds that ſtand fair, on the 
ſides of the laſt year's ſhoots ; and none 
ſuffered to grow but thoſe that are laid in 
for wood. It muſt be obſerved, that no 
ſtone fruit is fond of being cut at this ſea- 
ſon : much work may be performed in a 
little time by rubbing off all ſuperfluous 
buds. If this method is followed, the 
tree will be handſome and produce good 
fruit, and will not be ſubject to gum, 
which occaſions the loſs of many a tree. 


Wurm a ftrong luxurious branch is pro- 
duced in any part of the tree, it is beſt to 
cut it cloſe off; for if it is ſhortened to pro- 
duce wood, which is often recommended, 
it never anſwers, for the ſhoots that come 
from it are never good, and are very ſub- 
* to gum. 


Of the Management and Proning of Peaches 
and Nectarines. 


Is the management of peaches and 
nectarines there will be neceſſarily repeti- 
tions of ſome things that have been ſaid on 
the management of apricots and other 


trees; but it will (I imagine) be more 
agreeable 
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agreeable as well as uſeful, to have ample 
directions on theſe ſubjects we are treating 
of, therefore I ſhall plead its utility as a 
ſufficient apology for ſuch repetitions. 


ALL peach-trees, proper for planting, 
ſhould be young and vigorous, have only 
one ſtem, and never headed down until 
the ſpring ; as ſoon as they begin to puſh, 
they muſt be headed down, if ſtrong trees, 
to ſix eyes, if weak, to four eyes: when 
headed, open the ground a little on that fide 
next the wall, and preſs the tree gently to 
it, until the _ where it was cut off 
touches the wall. 1. 

IT will be of great W to hairs 
an equal quantity of freſh cow-dung, and 
ſtiff mould mixed, as thick as common 
paſte, and put on à thin layer all over 
the cut part directly; this will prevent 
the froſt, ſun, or wet, from penetrating 
the wound, and keep it from gumming,” to 
which they are ſubject. As ſoon as the 
young ſhoots will reach the wall, they 
ſhould be nailed horizontally ; all the fore- 
right buds muſt be nibbed off, and if the 
ſeaſon is very dry, they ſhould have a 
little water; if the trees were headed 
down to ſix eyes, _ will produce at 


2 | 
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leaſt two good ſhoots of a ſide : the lower- 
moſt of each muſt be. cut to ſix or eight 
eyes, and the upper ones to four or five 
the next pruning time. The trees that 
were. headed to four eyes may have good 


branches on each fide, which may be cut 
to ſix eyes. 


7 In the ſpring all the fore-right ſhoots 
muſt be rubbed off as they appear; from 
the ſhoots that were cut eight eyes, three or 
four good ſhoots may be laid in from each; 
and thoſe cut to ſix eyes, two or three 
proper branches may be laid in for wood ; 
all others muſt be rubbed off, that thoſe 
laid in may have room to grow and the 
fruit to ripen: they ſhould be nailed as 
they advance in length, for it is very pre- 
judicial to the young wood of peach-trees, 
to be blown and twiſted by the wind, eſ- 
_ pecially where they are ſtrong, as thoſe 
that are managed thus will certainly be. 


In the autumn they muſt be pruned, 
and ſhortened according to their ſtrength ; 
if they have thriven as they ſhould, they 
will be all vigerons and in great heart; 
but none of the branches ſhould be cut 
ſhorter than ſix eyes, and the ſtrongeſt to 
nine and ten; they ſhould be nailed as 

: ſoon 
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ſoon as poſſible after they are cut. The 
next ſpring they will bear plenty of bloſ- 
ſoms, and as they are now come to & 
pretty good ſize, they, muſt be carefully 
looked over, and all the branches that are 
not to be laid in for wood, rubbed off 
while young, that there may be no buſi- 
neſs for the Aue at the pruning ſeaſon, 
but to ſhorten the branches. This is the 
beſt method to keep peach and nectarine 
trees in good order. 


Pezacues and nectatines are in genetal 
long in lofing their leaves; autumn is the 
proper time to prane them; the trees 
now being large, it is neceſſaty to have a 
full view of them before they are cut, 
which cannot be done when full of leaves. 
It is very prejudicial to the buds to pull off 
the leaves when gteen; for ſometimes the 
bark is torn, which often cauſes the young 
thoots to gum, and ſpoils the wood in 
many parts of the tre. * 

A rrxsox with a fharp knife will cut 
them off very ſoon, fo that the whole tree 
may be ſeen: they ſhould be cut an inch 
from the bud, which will ſoon decay, and 
drop off without injuring any part of the 
tree. It is a great advantage to prune 
peaches 
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peaches and neQarines early, the young 

wood then being of a ſoft nature, it has 

a: a large pithy heart, and is liable to be 

11 greatly injured by rain and froſt, if it hap- 

= - pens ſoon after cutting. When peach-trees 

are cut early, the days being long, and the 
ſun of great force, the wounds are. ſoon 
healed, and they are as ſafe from froſt as 
if they had not been cut. 


ALL trees puſh faſt at the extremities, 
and none more ſo than peaches and necta- 
rines ; it is the nature of them to grow in 
winter, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
the cold froſty weather, in defiance of 
which they make an early puſh. If they 
are not pruned in the autumn, they can- 
not be done with ſafety before the begin- 
ning of March, and then the froſts are 
often ſeverer than they are any time in 
October. The extremities of the branches 
which are cut off in pruning, in hard win- 
ters, by the end of February are ſwelled 
round; this is waſting the ſubſtance of the 
tree to no purpoſe ; neither do*the buds 
blow ſo ſtrong as thoſe that are cut in 
autumn, | * 
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THERE are many objections made by 
ſome gardeners to the pruning of fruit- 
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trees in autumn, but they are in my opi- 
nion in general frivolous, and not worth 
confuting. Let the directions given be care- 
fully attended to, and they will all vaniſh. 
As ſoon as convenient, .after the trees are 
pruned, let them be nailed; all their ex- 
tremities bending, -a, little to the right 
and left, from the middle of the tree, ne- 
ver allowing two ſhreads to bear the ſame 
way, nor. permit. the branch to reſt a- 
gainſt a nail, for it cankers it. 


THERE is many a good tree injured 
by being pinched. in the ſhread; the beſt 
method is to un- nail the whole tree, and 
then diſpoſe of the large wood regularly all 
over the wall, the young wood will fall in 
properly of courſe. 


Iy the ſpring, when the trees bear to 
puſh, they muſt, be looked over, and all 
fore-right and ſide-buds rubbed off, leav- 
ing none but thoſe that are to remain for 
next year's wood: this can be done now 
with more certainty than when the leaves 
are farther advanced ; but as many buds 
will puſh afterwards, this work muſt be 
repeated as often as there 1s occaſion, that 
is, as long as any ſuperfluous wood grows. 
If theſe directions are followed, they will 


be 
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de thriving trees, the fruit good flavoured, 
and but little uſe for the knife at the 
pruning ſeaſon. 


Tur thinning of peaches and neQtarines 
is very material; on the judicions perfor. 
mance of this depends the flavour and 
ſiꝛe of the fruit. It is not the largeſt fort of 
peaches that are the beſt, but a large peach 
of a good kind is much higher flavoured 
than a middling ſized one of the ſame fort. 
If there are a great many ſet in cluſters, it 
is beſt to thin them at three different 
times ; the firſt ſhould be when they are 
as large as a ſmall pea; three then may be 
left in each cluſter ; in twelve days time 
another may be taken off, and in a week af. 
ter that another, always leaving the largeſt. 
The diſtance muſt be according to the ſize 
of the fruit; on the nutmeg kind two 
and three inches; on the early forts, three 
or four inches; on the largeſt ſorts five, 
fix, and ſeven inches; nectarines do not 
require to ſtand ſo thin as peaches ; three, 
four, or five inches will be ſufficient. 


Prachzs and nectarines are generally 
thinned with the hand, but that is not a 


good method; for where they are ſet very 
thick, it is impoſſible to pull them off 


without 
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without damaging the ſtems of thoſe left 
on the tree: the beſt way is to cut them 
off with a ſharp knife, leaving a thin piece 
of ſkin on the tree, which will foon drop; 
if they are thus managed, neither the tree 
nor fruit is hurt, both of which often 
happen in the common method of thinning 
them. All large vegetables ought to be ba- 
niſhed from the peach borders; then two 
inches of the prepared compoſition every 
third year will be enough to keep the trees 
in good order. 


TE firſt time the border is recruited, 
the compoſt uſed ſhould be the fame as in 
preparing the border before planting ; but 
in a few years it may be neceſſary to make 


ſome change, it being proper to keep the 
border to a ſtiffiſn loam. 


The 1 ad Pruning of Pears. 


In ſpring when the buds begin to ſhoot, 
the tree muſt be headed down according to 
its ſtrength; that is, four or ſix eyes. As 
ſoon as the branches will reach the wall 
they ſhould be nailed. If there are five 
ſhoots, which ſometimes happens. (there 
will ſoon be a handſome tree) two of each 
fide muſt be trained horizontal, that in 

| 8 the 
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the middle upright, that it may be ſtrong 
againſt the pruning ſeaſon. The tree 
headed down to four eyes, if it produces 
three good ſhoots, will alſo ſoon make a 
good tree: a ſhoot on each ſide muſt be 
trained horizontal alſo, and the middle one 
upright. 


Ir the new headed tree produces only 
two ſhoots, they muſt be nailed a little ſlop- 
ing to the right and left. If the tree with 
two ſhoots is ſtrong, at the pruning ſeaſon 

cut them to fix or eight eyes, three or four 
good ſhoots may be expected from each. of 
them the following ſeaſon ; but if they are 
weak, cut them to four eyes: there ſhould 
be no more than two ſhoots from each 
allowed to grow. 'The only way to 
ſtrengthen a weak tree is to lay in little 
wood, the branches then will make ſtrong 
' ſhoots. The reaſon that ſo few proper 
branches can be laid in from ſhoots cut to 
fix, ſeven, and eight eyes is, that ſome of 
the buds are fore-right, and ſome cloſe to 
the wall; neither of which can be trained 
with any propriety, 


Tars ſummer many ſpurs will form on 
the branches trained horizontal, and on 
the body of the ww which ſhould not be 


allowed 
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allowed to grow nearer on trees that bear 
ſmall fruit than four inches, and on trees 
that bear large fruit ſix or ſeven inches. 
There will alſo much young wood ſprout 
all over the old wood of the tree, which 
ſhould be rubbed off when young, where 
| ſpurs are not wanted; where they are, 
they ſhould be allowed to grow until the 

wood is hardened, then broke off ſix inches 
from the branch it grows on, and in the 
pruning ſeaſon cut to one eye. 


Tux next pruning ſeaſon the ſame me- 
thod muſt be followed in every reſpect as 
in the former until the wall is covered. 


Tus horizontal branches in ſmall pears 
ſhould be ſix inches diſtant from one ano- 
ther, and in large fruit eight or nine. 
When the tree is formed and the ſpurs at 
op diſtances, there will a great many 

young ſhoots ſpreut- out of each bunch of 
the ſpurs, and if allowed to grow large, 
will ſpoil them: they ſhould be all pulled 
off when young but one ſhoot, which muſt 
remain; for if they are all taken off, it 
will cauſe ſeveral of thoſe that are forming 
into buds to ſhoot into wood; this ſhoot 
may be ſhortened when the wood is hard- 
cned (for after that time no more wood 
will 
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will ſhoot) and taken off cloſe in the Bruſh 
ing ſeaſon. 


Ir care is not taken the ſpurs of pears 
will grow large and a great way from the 
wall; they ſhould be thinned to two 
inches diſtance, and every year ſome of 
the longeſt cut clean off, It would add 
greatly to the beauty of the fruit to thin 
them; they would alſo be better fla vour- 
ed; but this muſt be performed after a 
very different manner from the method uſed 
in thinning ſtone fruit. 


PzAars drop very much after they are as 
large as peaſe, and there is no knowing 
thoſe that will from thoſe that will not, 
until they begin to ſhine, which is a cer- 
tain ſign they will grow: they may be 
thinned by cutting the ſtalk with a ſharp 
knife. The borders muſt be recruited the 
third year after planting ; for borders 
where pear-trees grow are in general made 
too free with in growing vegetables, there- 
fore they muſt be repaired in proportion 
as the earth is exhauſted. The firſt com- 
- poſition that was laid on them ſhould be 
the ſame as that made to prepare them for 
planting ; but as a few years working and 


growing garden ſtuff may greatly alter 
their 
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their nature, they ſhould be nouriſhed 
with ſuch a compoſition as will keep them 


as near as poſſible to a good loam, and not 
too ſtiff, 


The Management and Pruning of Plums, 


Tus tree ſhould be of one year's growth 
from the graft, for if older they do not 
produce good wood when headed down, 
but luxuriant ſhoots and long rambling 
branches. 


Tux ſpring after planting, they muſt 
be headed down to ſix eyes, as moſt kind 
of plums are very free growers, and if 
| headed too cloſe, they ſhoot ſtrong and are 
apt to gum. From trees headed down to 
ſix eyes, four or five proper branches may 
be expected; if five, the odd one muſt be 
nailed upright, and two on each fide 
trained horizontal : if there are only four, 
one on each ſide muſt be trained horizantal 
alſo, and the other two inclining to the 
right and left, keeping the middle of the 
tree open; all fore-right ſhoots muſt be 
rubbed off as they grow, during the 
ſummer. Next autumn the ſhoot that 
was nailed upright muſt be ſhortened to 

ſix has: if very Oe which it often is, 
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it may be cut to ten eyes; if the ſhoots 
were carefully rubbed off in ſpring and 
fummer, there would be little uſe for the 
knife. | | | 


THe tree that had a branch on each ſide 
ſhortened to ſix eyes, ſhould have four pro- 
per branches of a ſide, 'three on each muſt 
be trained-horizontal, the other two ſhort- 
ened to fix op eight eyes and nailed as be- 
fore directed: the next ſummer it will 
bloſſom and bear fruit : there ſhould be as 
many proper branches laid in on each ſide 
as can be done at a regular diſtance; all 
fore-right and irregular ſhoots rubbed off as 
they appear, and none allowed to grow 
but thoſe deſigned for wood. Next au- 
tumn the middle branches muſt.be ſhorten- - 
ed to produce more horizontal ones: this 
ſnould be repeated every autumn and in the 
ſpring, as many branches laid in as can be 
properly got, until the ſpace allotted for 
the tree is full; but none of the branches 
trained horizontal ſnould be ſtopped until 
they have run as far as intended. 


Tux diſtance of the horizontal branches 
in ſmall plums ſhould be from three to four 
inches, and the ſpurs on the branches from 
two to three inches. On the larger ſorts 

| the 
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diſtance of the horizontal hes ſhould 
be from four to . fix inches, and the 
ſpurs from three to ſix. The ſpyrs muſt 
not be allowed to grow into large cluſters ; 3 
they muſt be thinned a little every year, 
and thoſe the furtheſt from the wall cut 
clean off. 


SOMETIMES. great bunches grow where 
the ſpurs ſprout, but that js ſeldom when 
the tree is well, managed; when it happens 
they ſhould. be cut clean off with a chiſſel, 
and ſome of the mixture of dung and earth . 
ſpread over the wound to prevent its gum- 
ming; there will much young wood ſprout 
from the place next ſpring, one ſhoot of 
which, ſhould be ſaved to procure a new 
ſpur. If plum: trees are managed as here 
directed, they will laſt long in good order, 
and bear a Nat quantity . good fruit. 


The M es pd Pruning of. benen 


CHERRY-TEBES for wall ſhould be one 
year old from budding when planted ;' they 
produce much better, and make hand- 
ſomer trees than thoſe that are older. 


Tur ſhould be planted in the autumn: 25 
as ſoon as the buds begin to puſh in the 
. X ſpring, 
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ſpripg, they muſt be headed down to four 
eyes; when the young ſhoots reach the 
wall there ſhould as many be laid in as 
can be properly trained ; that 1s, thoſe that 
come from the ſides of the tree; for all fore- 


right buds and alſo thoſe between the wall 
and tree muſt be rubbed off. 


No. tree diſagrees ſo much with the knife 
as the cherry; if it is rightly managed in 
the ſummer, there will be little uſe for that 
inſtrument at the pruning ſeaſon : if there 
ate four proper ſhoots after heading, which 
is often the cafe, as the buds of cherries 
are more oppoſite to one another than in 
moſt trees; one of each ſide muſt be trained 
horizontal, the other two more upright, 
but ſtill inclining to the right and left. 


Ir it ſhould happen (as it ſometimes 
does) that two branches can be laid in on 
the one ſide, and only one on the other, 
cut one out, that there may be an equal 
number on both fides; for if the tree is 
ſtarted with more branches on one fide, it 
will be impoffible ever to make a handſome 
tree: if the odd branch can be nailed up- 
right in the middle to ſhorten it for more 
wood, it will anfwer well; if the number 
of branches are even, the two middle ones 


muſt 
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muſt always be trained a little more up- 
right, that they may be ſtrong againſt 
pruning time to ſhorten and produce more 
wood. The trees that have upright ſhoots 
iti the middle muſt alſo be ſhortened ; what- 
ever number of branches are produced 
from thoſe that are ſhortened in the middle 
of the ttee, an equal number muſt be laid 
in hotizontaP on each fide; if there is an 
odd branch that can be nailed upright it 
will do, if not, let it be cut out; if the 
number of branches are even, the two 
next the middle muſt be trained more up- 
right to ſhorten at the pruning ſeaſon for 
more wood. This muſt be done every 
year until there” are as many: horizontal 
Branelles as will fill the wall. a | 


CHERRY - TREES in general produce 
plenty of ſpurs, but there are ſometimes 
ſpaces where there is only young wood 
which grows fingle on the horizontal 
branches; this muſt be encouraged te 
grow until the wood is hardened; they 
then ſhould be ſhortened” to fix inches, and 
in the pruning. ſeaſon cut to two eyes to 


Fe ſpurs. 
Tur kz are often on chetry-trees ſmall 
ſhoots that are full of bloſſom buds; theſe 
X 2 muſt 
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muſt be ſhortened to an mk and cut to # 
leaf bud. | | | 


THERE is no tree ſo ſubject to vermin 
as the cherry; the ſpurs generally grow in 
thick cluſters ; grubs often lodge there and 
deſtroy the bloſſom before it comes; out, 
and frequently after it blows; to prevent 
this, the ſpurs ſhould not be cloſer on the 
horizontal branches than three inches; as 
they grow in cluſters they ſhould never be 
nearer than half an inch to one another; 
that admits a free air all round the bloſſom, 
and there is no harbour for vermin. The, 
ſpurs ſhould be kept as cloſe as poſſible to 
the wall, and when they are thinned, thoſe 
the fartheſt from the wall ſhould be cut 


off. 


50 
* 


.a THis 9 a fn fog all 
kinds of cherries but the morella, which 
requires à very different treatment: the 
morella ſhould be planted and headed down 
in the ſame manner as the others; what. 
branches it produces ſhould be trained re- 
gularly on each fide at as great a diſtance 
as they will admit of, that others may be 
trained in between them the following 
ſummer. There are no branches to be 
ſhortened, but as many laid in, as properly 


can 
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can be to the wall, at three and four inches 
diſtance; which muſt be trained as Aena 
zontal as poſſible. 2 

Ix the ring when they puſh, the bud 
next the bole of the tree ſhould be laid in 
for wood; and at ſix inches diſtance, and 
continue the ſame over all the tree: they 
muſt be nailed as they advance in length. 
The next autumn the whole tree ſhould be 
un-nailed,- and all the branches ſpread 
equally : if there is not room to lay young 
wood in the heart of the tree, there may 
ſome of the oldeſt, that have bare wood, be 
cut out, which is all the cutting they 
ſhould have. They never ſhould be ſpur- 
red, as they bear the fruit on the laſt 
year's wood, which being very ſmall, ſhould 
be laid in at three inches diſtance, They 
ſhould be carefully looked over in ſpring 
and ſummer, and all fore-right buds, as 
alſo thoſe that are not deſigned for wood, 
rubbed off; for as the branches are laid in 
ſo cloſe, if they are ſuffered to grow rude 
it ſpoils the fruit and wood for next year. 
If they are managed thus, they will conti- 
nue long in good order, and bear great 
quantities of fruit. 


THE 
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THE morella is always planted on a 
north aſpect, being thought fit for nothing 
but baking ; -but when planted on a ſouth 
wall, and they hang on the tree till they 
are black, it is a fine flavoured fruit and 
has 'an agreeable ſharpneſs. 


THE management and pruning of pears, 
plums, and cherries, heading them down, 
training the branches the firſt year, and 
ſhortening them at pruning time, are fo 
much the ſame, that it may ſeem ſuper- 
fluous to ſay any thing more than what is 
directed for pears. This might anfwer in 
general, but there are ſome particulars be- 
longing to each ſort Which ſhould net be 
omitted. ; 


Taz proper Aitance of all kinds. of | 
cherries is from eighteen feet to twenty; 
they bear much better ſo than when they 
are more crouded. 


The Rat Jag, Management, e Proving of 
Fi 5. 


LY beſt method is to raiſe them from 
layers, which ſhould be laid in the ſpring ; 
they will be fit to plant the ſpring fol- 


lowing. 
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lowing. If a garden pot full of light rich 


mould was ſunk in a convenient place 
in the border where a young branch could 
be laid, it would ſoon take root, and 
might be cut off from the mother plant 
and removed into ſhelter the begianing 
of winter. The laying the young branch 
will no ways impede its growth. As ſoon 
as it has ſhot an inch pinch out the heart, 
it will produce ſeveral ſhoots, and will be 
a fine tree to plant next ſeaſon. The beſt 
ſeaſon to plant figs is the middle of 
March, the roots then are ſoft and ſpungy, 
and often miſcarry if planted in autumn, 
eſpecially if che winter is ſevere, although 
they ſhould be covered. 


Ir the layer was in a pot, the roots 
ſhould be pared off, and the ball put into 
the ground, The layers that are upon the 
mother plant ſhould be planted as ſoon as 
poſſible after taken off, if -1n the ſame 
garden, with all their roots, which muſt 
be well fpread, for they will be numerous. 
If they are to be ſome time out of the 
ground they ſhould be packed in moſs, 
and before they are planted all the ſmall 
roots cut _ cloſe off, and the large ones 
ſhortened. 
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AL the branches of figs ſhould be 


nailed horizontal, or they will grow too 
vigorous and bear little fruit. The proper 
time to prune them 1s in October. If the 
froſt has not deſtroyed the leaves, they 
muſt be cut off; the little they bleed at 


this ſeaſon will not be of prejudice to 
them. 


Tae only pruning they require is to 
cut out ſome of the ſtrong old wood, to 
make room for young ſhoots to be regu- 
larly trained over all the tree, for on 
them only fruit is produced. As ſoon as 
pruned the late figs muſt be pulled off, 
and all the branches nailed cloſe to the 
wall, and covered before the froſt grows 
ſevere. 


In ſummer, all the fore-right branches 
and ſmall wood that is not wanted ſhould 
be pulled off when young, for if they are 


permitted to grow ſtrong they bleed much, 
which 1s a great detriment to the tree and 
fruit. | 


The Management and Pruning of Apples. 


IT is uncommon to plant apples againſt 


walls, unleſs on north aſpects, where ſome- 


times 
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times a nonpareil is placed to Hill uP a va- 


cant pot. 


NoN PAR EILS and golden pippins plant- 
ed on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt aſpects 
are ſuperior in flavour to many peaches, 
and preferable to moſt plums: no good 
garden ſhould be without a few trees in 


a proper aſpect. 


Aves n- TREES planted againſt walls 
ſhould be young and vigorous, and have 
only one ſtem free from canker, to which 
diſtemper they are ſubject. 


Tazy ſhould be grafted on free ſtocks, 
that is, ſtocks raiſed from the ſeeds of 


large four apples, or crabs; but I think 
crabs make the fineſt trees. 


THE proper time for planting is in 
autumn, unleſs the ground is ſubject to 
wet in winter; in that caſe the ſpring is 
preferable. They muſt be headed down 
in ſpring, and treated in every reſpect 
exactly the ſame as pear-trees: although 
their fruit and foliage is very different, 
they are much of the ſame nature; the 
only thing in which they differ from 
pears is, that they are apt to have their 

ſpurs 
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ſpurs grow too cloſe, which cauſes green 

worms to lodge amongſt them and eat the 
: bottoms of the bloſſoms ; this is often er- 
roneoully called a blight, 


Dwarer apples, round the quarters in 
à kitchen garden, ſhould be planted at fix, 
ſeven, or eight feet diſtance, if on French 
paradiſe ſtocks ; but if on Dutch paradiſe 
ſtocks they may be planted at eight, nine, 
and ten feet diſtance; but theſe ſhould 
never be planted facing ſouth walls, even 
if the borders are twelve feet wide, and 
the walks of equal breadth. If apples on 
Dutch paradiſe ſtocks are planted on the 
borders of the quarters behind the north 
aſpect, and allowed to grow twelve or 
fourteen feet high, and the garden is of 
an eaſy deſcent, it will form an agreeable 
view in ſummer from the walks on the 


ſouth ſide of the garden. 


Wren Dutch paradiſe apples are planted 
to grow twelve or fourteen feet high, 
they muſt ſtand at ten feet diſtance, and 
be * to fill up the whole ſpace; but 
in ſo looſe and caſy a manner that they 
may appear natural, and have no reſem- 
blance of a hedge. When they are allowed 
to grow ſo high, there is ſome difficulty in 

keeping 
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keeping them from being naked at bottom; 
they muſt not be trained chick at firſt, 
and have ſome branches ſhortened every 
other year, to keep young wood in the 
middle and bottom of the tree ; the ſpurs 
muſt not ſtand too cloſe, nor be allowed to 
grow in too great cluſters. 


Ir the apples were planted in autumn, 
and were fine young plants with three or 
four good ſhoots, they muſt be headed 
down in ſpring, the two lowermoſt to ſix 
or ſeven inches, the others to about ten or 
more, according to their ſtrength. 


Ty muſt be looked over in ſummer, 
and no tufts of young ſhoots permitted to 
grow but ſingle ſhoots, and they at a 
proper diſtance, a foot and eighteen 
inches, | 


Ir they have thriven well, there will 
be four or five good ſhoots at a proper 
diſtance on each of. thoſe that were headed 
down ; and muſt be ſhortened at the pru- 
ning ſeaſon to produce more wood, that the 
tree may be properly furniſhed as it advan- 


ces in f1ze. 


THERE 
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THERE is no certain rule for ſhortening 
the branches (as in wall-trees)- two or 
three of thoſe next the root muſt be cut 
the ſhorteſt, to fill the bottom of the tree. 
The top will always be full enough, and 
ſhould be thinned in the pruning ' ſeaſon, 
that the bottom part of the tree may have 
free air to perfect its wood and ripen its 
fruit. Thoſe on Dutch paradiſe ſtocks 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner, 
only they ſhould be kept thinner, as s thvy 
grow much taller. 


Rains are in er laid alibi 
they require a great deal of labour, and 
are ſo ſtiff and formal that there are few 
good kitchen gardens now have any. 


THz yr hide . the quarters in ſummer, 
although they render the kitchen garden 
more agreeable to walk in; but this is 
not to our prefent purpoſe. The kitchen 
garden not being a fit place for walking, 
unleſs to thoſe who are fond of its product, 
and ſeejng the things growing and brought 
to perfection; if the garden is kept clean 
and neat, the growing of vegetables is what 
it is deſigned for, and ought not to by 


hidden. 


* 


Ir 
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Ir there are neat frames made, it is a 
great expence at firſt, and they are formal 
and ſtiff, in a few years they begin to de- 
cay, and then muſt be patched and mended ; 
in winter they are very unſightly. 


Tuosz made with pales are the beſt; 
for although they are to repair every year, 
after the ſecond or third, it is a trifling ex- 
pence, as all the work is done by the 
common labourers, even if the pales are 
bought at the deareſt market, which 
ſeldom happens, as they are to be had in 
moſt country places. In ſummer, when 
the trees are in leaf, thoſe eſpaliers made 
with pales are the handſomeſt, becauſe 
not ſo clumſy; and in winter the frames 
ha ve no great beavtye:! 


Tux trees for eons. whether: apples 
or pears, ſhould be young plants, having 
the ſame qualities as thoſe for walls, and 
be treated in every reſpect the ſame, in 


planting, heading down, * and 
training: 


ALrhovo there are dwarfs, or eſpa- 
liers, all round the quarters' of a kitchen 
garden, it will be far from being ſuffi- 
cient to ſerve a family. Thus few ſmall 

families 
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families have large kitchen gardens, the 
apples for winter, ſummer pears, and 
other common fruits that can grow even 
in a large kitchen garden, will be inferior 
to the conſumption of a ſmall family. 
A ſmall family ſhould have in ſome con- 
venient placea few baking apples, fummer 
pears, ſome of the common baking phams, 
a tree of baking pears, ſome damſons, 
a filberts on ſtandards. 


Tur abowe are neceflary in all families 
but when they ate planted in the kitchen 
garden they entirely ſpoil the herbage. 
Where the family is large there ought to be 
a large orchard, in which there fhould' be 
a quantity of all the above fruits; to which 
ſhould be added, walnuts, cheſnuts, mul 
berries and almonds. ' In the north they ſel- 
dom ſucceed, but in the ſouthern countrics 
they bring great nn 


CHAP. 
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Of the Ananes, or Pine- Apple. 


Tu E eulture and management of the 


Ananas, or Pine-Apple, is brought to ſo 


great perfection of late years, that it may 


be imagined it cannot be now improved, 
and may ſeem quite unneceſſary to ſay any 
thing reſpecting its propagation; but as 
there are many things concerning them ma- 


terially, which are unknown to the gene- 
rality of thoſe concerned in pine: ſtoves, 


for their inſtruction 1 ſhall give cafy and 
ſafe directions for raiſing the plants, and 


bringing them to fruit much ſooner than oy 
the common method. 


THE common method with the crowns 
is to cut off the ſoft pulpy end that is 
twiſted out of the fruit, and to pull off a 
few of the under leaves, and lay them ſome 
time in a ſhady place to harden ; then 
plant them in ſmall halfpenny pots, and 
plunge them into a bed of tanner's bark, 
made ready in the breeding- ſtove for chat 
purpoſe. 


Ir 
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IT is certain that a plant lying fo long 

in drying, after it is deprived of its nou- 
riſhment (the fruit) muſt be a detriment 
to it, and greatly retard its growth, for 
the leaves become ſoft and languid like any 
other plant that is much dried in a ſun- 
ſhiny day; and were it not for the nature 
of the leaves being ſtrong, and of a very 
different ' texture from woody plants, it 
would ſhew its wrong treatment as much 
as thoſe would were they treated in the 
lame manner. 
| Tur cutting off the ſoft end that” is 
twiſted out of the fruit deprives the bot- 
tom of the plant from ever puſhing out a 
root, for it remains to the laſt juſt as it 
was cut off, and the pulling off the leaves 
from the bottom deſtroys moſt or all of the 
ſmall little knobs that are formed between 
the leaves, and are the rudiments of the 
roots, all of which grow when treated in 
the methbd here: Greed. 


Tuosn alſo that are managed i in the old 
method are very ſubject to rot if taken off 
late in the ſeaſon from the fruit, as then 
they cannot be ſo well dried; whereas 


thoſe that are planted in the new method 
"on 
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are in no danger if taken off in the middle 
of winter, and they are no trouble, nor do 


they require any place to be made on pur- 
poſe for them. 


Tux fruiting pines are, or ought to be, 
put into freſh heat in the ſpring, which 
will be a fine moderate warmth by the 
time there are any pines fit -to cut; and 
as there is always near a foot in front of 
the bed between the flue-wall and the 
pots that ſtand in the foreſide of the pit, 
it will be ſpace ſufficient to hold many 
crowns, though of no uſe in the preſent 
method, neither ſhould there be any other 
uſe made of it; for if any pots were to be 
plunged there, unleſs they were very ſmall, 
they would deprive the foreſide row of 
heat; and if the plants 1 in them are of half 
the height of the pines, they prevent the 
free circulation of the air amongſt the 
pots, which would be a great detriment 
to the fruit. 


As ſoon as you can procure the crowns 
(the ſooner the better after. being ſeparated 
from the fruit), make a hole in the bark 
with a ſetting-ſtick two inches deep, then 
put in the crowns, and make them faſt in 
the bark. 
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Wurd the crowns have been fifteen 
days in the bark, they ſhould have a little 
water once a week, and may be planted 
within two inches of each other, and the 
crown that is next the fruiting plant may 
be placed within two inches of it, ſo that 
there may be three rows of crowns all 
along the foreſide. 


IT will be the beſt method to carry 
them all on as the crowns can be got, 
for after they begin to grow it will be of 
great ſervice to them to be ſprinkled 
over with water twice a-week, as it will 
keep the tan moiſt; but this cannot be 
done where there are any plants lately 
planted, for if they get any water before 
they begin to grow it rots them. If there 
are any crowns that are taken off in win- 
ter, they may be planted into the bark 
in any place amongſt the plants where 
there is room and air, and not very hot, 
where they may remain until there are 
ſome young plants to ſhift, when they 
may be taken up and potted. The crowns 
that are taken off laſt in the general crop, 
muſt not be planted in the front of the 
fruiting- pit, but be diſpoſed of in the ſame 


manner as thoſe taken off in winter; for 
| the 


* 
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the houſe muſt be all removed as ſoon as 
the fruit is cut, ſo that they would not 
have time to get root. 


BEFORE any of the pots are removed 
raiſe the crowns out of the bark carefully 
with a ſtick, fo as to break none of their 
roots. The pulpy part that was twiſted 
out of the fruit will be all rotted off, and 
the bottom will be ſmooth and ſound, and 
in good condition to puſh roots. | 


THERE will be many of the under leaves 
alſo rotten, which muſt be pulled off; then 
there will be a good ſtem, hard and ſound, 
with many knobs for puſhing roots; be- 
ſides, there will be many fine roots which 
have ſtruck while they were in the bark, 
which will receive no check in being re- 
moved. Cut the end of four or five rows 
of the ſmall leaves round the bottom, that 
they may decay before the next ſhifting, 
in order to get more ſtem to puſh out roots, 
for the longer the ſtem 1s the more vigo- 
rous will the roots be, and the plants wall 
grow very faſt. Plant them into large 
halfpenny pots, taking care to lay the 
roots ſmooth, and plunge them into a 


moderate heat, giving them a little water 
* 2 the 
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the next day, and they will require. no 
more for ſome time. | 


Tn ſhould be ſhifted again into pen- 
ny pots before the roots are much matted 
round the pots, which will be in about fix 
or eight weeks. None of the roots muſt 
be diſturbed, but taken carefully out of 


the ſmall pots, and planted into the larger 
ones, having firſt put two inches of mould 


into the bottom of thoſe pots. Let the 
mould be carefully put round the ball, fo 
as not to break it, yet to make the. plant 
faſt, ſo that there be no vacancy. Plunge 
them into a tolerably good heat, and give 
them a little water; but they ſhould have 
no more for a week, for pines ſhould never 
have much water after ſhifting, until they 
begin to grow again, 


Taxis work may be done in any of the 
winter months as ſafely as in the ſummer. 
A moderate heat, a little water, and freſh 
air ſhould never be omitted, if the weather 
is ever ſo cold, for it is againſt nature to 
imagine a plant can live and be in good 
health without freſh air. Although pines 
do not ſo ſoon diſcover the want of it as 
many other plants that are more ſucculent 


| or- ſoft-leaved, yet they equally ſuffer for 


want of it. 
Ip 
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Ir the plants have had no misfortune 
and are thriving, they will require to be 
ſhifted into three-halfpenny pots in the 
month of May, when they will be ſtrong 
plants, and be in no danger of what the 
gardeners call running (fruiting). 


I cannorT fay poſitively that this ſhift- 
ing will entirely prevent it, as perhaps a 
few may fruit; but I can ſay with truth, 
that there will not be twenty in five hun- 
dred, which is next to nothing. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, thoſe that have had a check 
by cold, or being too much heated, will be 
liable to fruit. 


IT ſometimes happens that old plants 
will not ſhew fruit at the proper time, 
though they appear large and in good 
health. This ofteh happens when the 
roots of the fruiting plants are burnt all 
round the ſide of the pot and go no further. 
There are roots ſufficient to ſupport the 
plant for a time; and if they do not get 
too much water at that juncture, having a 
good heat, they will ſoon puſh freſh roots, 
and keep growing inſtead of ſhewing fruit, 
which they ſeldom do until the pots are 
full of roots. This is the reaſon why 
ſome plants are fo late in fruiting; and 1s 

allo 
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alſo a convincing proof that ſhifting young 
plants before the roots are matted round 


the pots, is a good method to prevent 
' their fruiting. 


Tux ſuckers ſhould remain on the ſtools, 
or old plants, after the fruit is cut, until 
the whole crop is finiſhed ; then they 
ſhould have a good deal of water, eſpeci- 
ally if there is a moderate heat in the 
bark. As the old plant has nothing to feed 
but the ſuckers, they will grow to a large 
ſize before all the crop is cut, which will 
be about the end of September, if the 
plants fruited at a proper ſeaſon. 


ALTHOUGH the tan is in ſeeming good 
order between the pots, yet underneath it 
will be dry, huſky, and mouldy, if the 
plant has had no water for ſome time be- 
fore the fruit be cut; therefore as ſoon as 
the fruit is off it ſhould have a large quan- 
tity of water, which will run through 
freely, moiſten tht bark, and cauſe it to 
ferment afreſh, which will greatly encour- 
age the growth of the ſuckers. If they are 
1 ow 1 in the pot they will ſtrike roots, and be 
fit to pot as ſoon as they are taken off, 
which may be done with ſafety, if there is 
a proper heat to plunge them in; for as 

2 they 
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they have been long on the old plant their 
ſtems will be hard and dry. 

As ſoon as they get roots they are al- 
moſt ready to drop off, ſo there will be a 
very ſmall wound where they are taken 
off the old plant, and no danger of rotting ; 
but- if there is only a few that have roots, 
it will not be worth the trouble of potting 
a ſmall number. Cut the roots off, and 
plant them with the unrooted ſuckers, 
as hereafter ſhall be mentioned. If the 
roots are not cut off they are apt to rot 
when planted in the bark, and are de- 
trimental to the young roots when they 


puſh. 


SOME time before the ſuckers are in- 
tended to be taken off, there ſhould be a 
place prepared in the breeding-ſtove for 
their reception: the bark ſhould be 
trenched over, and as much new bark 
added as will make a moderate heat, and at 
the top there ſhould be at leaſt a foot of 
old bark withont any mixture of new; 


and when very dry, it ſhould be watered 
until it is moiſt. 


Turs ſhould be done ſeven or eight days 
before the ſuckers ate taken off, 5 the 


heat 
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heat may riſe before they are planted; for 
if the bark be quite cold they will be in 
danger of rotting; and, which is full as 
bad as if the heat was to be violent and 
ſcorch the ſtems, which would retard the 
plants three months, if it does not quite 
ſpoil them; but if only a ſmall quantity 
of new back be added, there will be little 
danger of its being too hot. 


As ſoon as the bark is a little more than 
milk-warm, take off the ſuckers from the 
old plants, and plant them immediately 
with a ſetting-ſtick in the prepared bed, 
juſt as they are taken from the ſtools. They 
may be planted in rows at fix or eight inches 
diſtance as they are in largeneſs, and four 
inches aſunder in the row. They ſhould 
be four inches deep in the bark, and if 
made faſt it will be of great ſervice to them 
to be planted that depth, for it will rot the 
ſmall leaves round the bottom of the plant, 
ſo that they. may all be taken off when 
they are potted. Their being planted in 
this manner a ſmall ſpace will hold many 
plants, which will give an opportunity of 
preparing the beds for their reception 
when they are potted. 


THEY 
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Trey muſt have no water for twelve or 
fifteen days. after they are planted in the 
tan, by which time they will have begun 
to puſh roots; then they thould have a 
little water, if the weather is warm, twice 
a week; but if dull and cold, once a 
week will be ſufficient. When they begin 
to grow freely they muſt be - watered fre- 
quently; and. it will greatly encourage 
them _to ſprinkle them all over once or 
twice a week if the weather is fine, and a 
good deal of fun; but in dull days they 
require none, as the air is then ſufficiently 
moiſt, 


Is ſix weeks they will be fit to pot, 
therefore muſt be carefully taken out of 
the bark with all their roots uninjured; 
then take off the dead leaves; but care 
muſt be taken to pull them no higher on 
the ſtem than it is of a dark brown, for 
if they are taken off until the ſtem is 
white, they are in danger of rotting, * All 
the ſmall leaves round the bottom that are 
not decayed ſhould be ended, to make 
them rot before the next ſhifting,” that 
they may be pulled off to get a good ſtrong 
long ſtem to puſh vigorous roots, 


As 
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As many of the ſuckers will be very 
large, and have made roots five or fix 
inches long, they muſt have penny pots 
at their firſt potting; nor ſhould they re- 
main longer in the bark than to make 
roots of that length, for if the roots are 
longer they muſt be either cut off or twiſted 
round the pot, or put into pots too large 
for them, all of which are very detrimen- 
tal to their growth. If there ſhould be a 
root too long to be laid even, it is better 
to cut it off at a joint than to twiſt it round 


the pot, or to plant the ſucker in too oO 
a pot. 


By allowing the ſuckers to remain ſo 
long on the mother plant, they grow 
much faſter than if they were taken off as 
ſoon as the fruit was cut: they alſo hard- 
en in the ſtem, and as they grow hard, 
they alſo form ſmall knobs on the ſides of 
their tems, which puſh ſtrong roots imme- 
diately on their being planted in the bark, 


and the ftem, by being hard, is in no dan- 
ger of rotting, | 


By being planted direaly when they are 
taken off, Tan loſe no time, and are not 


retarded in their growth, which they do 
| when 
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when taken off and laid to dry, which is 
the common method of treating them. 


BEroRE they are planted the leaves are 
ſhrivelled, and it is ſome weeks after be- 
ing potted before they recover their proper 
poſition. The ſmall knobs that are on 

the ſtems, which are the rudiments of the 
roots, are all dried and loſt; freſh knobs 
muſt therefore puſh before there can be 
any growth in the plants, which makes 
it evident that the method here directed 
forwards the plants almoſt a year, and is 
much eaſier and more certain than the 
common method that is in general prac- 


tiſed. 


Brok the ſuckers are taken out of 
the bark, there ſhould be a proper bed 
ready, and the heat pretty ſtrong; for as 
they are to be planted in penny pots, and 
the roots not ſuppoſed to reach the ſides of 
the pots (for reaſons before given) they 


will grow much better if the heat is pretty 
good. 


As ſoon as they have been plunged a day 
give them a little water to ſettle the mould 
to the roots, and they will not require any 
more for ten or fifteen days; after that 

| time 
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time they ſhould be watered at leaſt twice 
a week, and if the weather is dry and hot, 
it will greatly encourage them to ſprinkle 
them with water once a week, unleſs it be 
late in the ſeaſon, when the nights are 
long. 


Tul being ſhut up without air ſup- 
plies the leaves with moiſture without 
ſprinkling, as the houſe will be ſufficiently 
damp all that time; neither ſhould. there 
be any water allowed to fall jnto their 
hearts in the winter; but it is an advan- 
tage to pour it in amongſt the bottom 
leaves, in watering, even in winter, as it 
waſhes out all the dirt and naſtineſs which 
is very apt to lodge in their bottoms, and 
ſometimes rots them off cloſe to the pot, or 
decays the plant ſo that the fruit ſtem 
becomes crooked, and the fruit grows de- 
fecti ve on that fide. 


As ſoon as the roots are come round the 
pot, fo that they can be taken out without 
danger of breaking the ball, they ſhould be 
{hifted intolarge pots. Eight or ten weeks 
is the uſual time allowed them for ſhifting, 
but you may judge to a certainty by 
turning the plant out of the 'pot carefully, 


at leaſt fo far. as to ſee in what condition 
| the 
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the roots are; for they ſhould not be al- 
lowed to remain till the roots are matted; 
for then there is ſo much ſmall ſoft woolly 
ſtuff grows amongſt the roots, which is 
abſolutely neceſſary to be taken off, and 
in doing it many of the beſt and ftrongeſt 
roots may be broke, and the ball often 
greatly diminiſhed, which is wrong, and. 
retards the growth of the plant. 


Ir the woolly ſtuff is not taken off it 
moulds, and very often deſtroys the roots 
after there is frefh mould put round them, 
and it prevents the roots from coming to 


the ſides of the pots, 


Trey ſhould be carefully taken out of 
the penny pots and planted in three-half- 
penny ones; and if the heat is declined; a 
little freſh bark ſhould be added and work- 
ed up with the old, which will renew the 
heat. This work may be performed * 


in any of the winter months, 


Tus ſecond ſhifting ſhould be about the 
beginning of December or February, ac- 
cording to the time the ſuckers were taken 
off in autumn, 


THis 
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Tris ſhifting keeps them growing all 


winter, and greatly prevents their fruiting : 
for the reaſon of many young plants fruit- 
ing is a want of carth to ſupport their roots, 
want of moderate heat to keep them grow- 
ing, and of water to keep them moiſt ; for 
if they are in ſmall pots, the pots are ſoon 
full of roots, and muſt be often watered. 


Ir there is not a good heat they are in 
danger of being rotted, and if not watered 
they are ſure to fruit; but if they are 
ſhifted and kept growing, and have a good 
deal of air, they will be fine plants, and 
produce much better fruit than thoſe that 


are drawn tall, and to the look ſcem much 
finer. 


Azour the middle of May the roots will 
again beall round the ſides of the pot; they 
then ſhould be ſhifted into two-penny pots 
in the ſame manner as before directed; but 
it will be neceſſary to examine the roots, to 
be certain of their being in order for thifting. 
As the weather will now be warm, if a 
tolerable ſeaſon and a good deal of ſun, as 
ſoon as they have been plunged a day they 
ſhould have a little water, and in about 
ſix days they will require a little more, 
and 
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and after that they muſt be watered fre- 


quently, according to the warmth of the 
weather. 


Wu the bark becomes dry at the top, 
it loſes its heat, therefore it would be bet- 
ter to water them all over with a watering- 
pot and roſe often: this keeps the bark in 
a moderate ferment, and the plants grow 
freely. They ſhould have a good deal of 
air; for if drawn at this ſeaſon they never 
will bring good fruit. 


WN two or three dull days ſhall hap- 
pen together, they ſhould have ſome air 
every day, if it were only for an hour, al- 
though the houſe is not ſo hot as it ought 
to be; for as at this time of the year there 
is no fire, in dull weather the ſtove will be 
very cold, and it may be imagined there is 
no occaſion for air; but it is very neceſ- 
ſary; and even in froſty weather, when 
there are fires, if the ſtove is cold, yet it 
ſhould have freſh air, which ſhould be ad- 
mitted by the back-doors into the {hed. 


 ArreR this ſhifting they may remain 
longer than they did after any of the for- 
mer, as they have now a good large ball 


of carth to ſupport. them, and may now 
| ſafely 
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ſafely grow in the ſame pots to the middle 
of Auguſt, when they may be planted in 
the pots they are to fruit in; at which time 
they ſhould have all the ſmall itraggling 
roots cut off cloſe to the ball. 


THERE is a great advantage in putting 
the fruiting-plants early into their fruiting- 
pots, as there will be much fine weather 
after, that time, (the middle of Auguſt) 
they may have a good deal df air while 
they are getting new roots; and as the 
bark will be warmer at this ſhifting than 
after any of the former, there will be an. 
opportunity, when the weather is fine, of 
giving a good deal of air, the plants will 
thrive, grow ſtiff and ſtrong, and produce 
good fruit; and as the pots will be full of 
roots early in autumn, they will ſeldom 
fail of fruiting at a proper ſeaſon. 


Bz ron the plants are ſhifted into freſh 
pots the bark-bed ſhould be worked to the 
bottoin, all the rotten tan taken out, one 
third of new added, and it ſhould be well 
mixed with the old: this thorough ftir- 
ring is neceſſary at this ſeaſon, that the 
bark may keep a moderate heat all the 
winter; but it frequently happens that the 
heat is violent for ſome time, and if the 


a pots 
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pots were plunged up to the rims it would 
deſtroy all the roots (and ſometimes moſt of 
the ſtems) which would be a great detri- 
ment to the plants, and it would be a long 
time before they recovered; for as long as 
the violent heat continues they; will puſh 
no freſh roots; and if any quantity of 
water is'given during that time, they are 
in danger of rotting. , 


Wurd a misfortune of that kind hap- 
pens, the beſt method is to take the plants 
out of the pots, cut off all the rotten roots, 
and what is ſpoiled of the ſtem; plant 
them into three-halfpenny pots, and plunge 
them up to the rim into the ſame heat, 


and they will ſoon pulh freſh roots. 


As ſoon as the roots are come NY” the 
pot, ſo as to be taken out without break- 
ing the ball, they ſhould again be put into 
the fruiting-pots : this will retard them, 
but not ſo much as if they had been left in 
their old pots with their rotten roots, and 
their fruit will be better and larger. They 
ſhould have little water for ſome time after 
they are put into the little pots ; for as 
long as the bgrk is very hot it will cauſe a 
great moiſtneſs all round the pots, which 
will be ſufficient for them for ſome time, 
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as they have no roots; but when. the heat 
begins to decline, and the roots are advan- 
— to the ſides of the pots, eg ſhould 
have a good deal. 4 


To prevent accidents of this kind, the 
pots ſhould be plunged only half way at 
firſt ; and when the leaf riſes, which will 
be in four or five days, if it is very great, 
they may remain in that poſition for a 
month or two; but the time muſt be juſt 
as the violence of the heat continues. 


As ſoon as the heat declines the pots 
ſhould be taken out, and the bark ſtirred 
eighteen inches deep, and the pots plunged 
to the top. If the bark was ſtirred any 
deeper it would cauſe the heat to be as 
great as it was at firſt, which would be a 
great loſs, as the pots could not then be 
plunged to the rims ; for they always puſh 
fine ſtrong roots juſt at the neck of the plant, 
and when the pot is only half plunged they 
want heat to encourage them. The heat 
after this will remain moderate all the 
winter, and the plants be in a flow grow- 
ing ſtate, ſo as, to be in vigour to ſhew 
their fruit. | 


. 


THERE 
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THERE, is another method to prevent 
burning, which may be done with leſs 
trouble: for it is not always that the tan 
heats ſo violently, and there is little dan- 
ger of its ever doing ſo, unleſs the old bark 
is very dry and not much rotted; when 


that is the caſe, a very little bark will make 


a great heat, eſpecially if the bed is ſtirred 
from the bottom. The plants ſhould not 
be ſhifted into new pots, but removed into 
ſome convenient place until the bed is made 
ready, and then ſet level on the bark for 
ten days, by which time the heat will be 
come to its greateſt height: the plants may 
then be ſhifted, and plunged half way, or 
to the rims, as the bark is in condition, 

While they remain on the bark they will 
require water every day, if the weather is 
hot, and a good deal of air. They ſhould 
not be crouded too cloſe, but ſtand at the 
ſame diſtance as if they were plunged; for 
when they ſtand thick, the leaves get a 
wrong poſition, and are long before they 
come right again (if ever), which makes 
them very unſightly. 


Wurs the heat is become moderate, and | 
the plants plunged to the rims, they may 
remain in that condition. to the end of 


February, giving them moderate waterings, 
= 2 and 
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and as much air as the weather will permit, 


keeping the heat of the houſe to a moderate 
temperature. e pl 


THERE are many large and fine plants: 
ſpoiled by keeping the houſe too hot at the 
time of their ſhewing fruit, beſides it cauſes 
the fruit-bud to be ſmall, the ſtem to run 
to a great height, and to be ſo very weak, 
that it has not Were nen to feed 
the fruit. 


THE bete of March the wat ſhould 
be all taken out of the bed, and a little 
new bark added to the old, and worked up 
ſo as to be well mixed, to make juſt a mo- 
derate heat. At this ſeaſon, when the pots 
are full of roots, if the heat was too ſtrong 
it would ſpoil the whole crop; for ſhould 
the roots be now burnt, Erne is no re- 
covering them. 


Tur dead Neben ſhould be ea v off all 
round the bottom, and the earth ſtirred a 
little all over the top of the pot, and raiſed 
cloſe round the neck of the plant, and an 
inch of very rotten dung ſpread all over the 
top of the pot; for as the earth in the pot 
has fed the plant fo long, it muſt be much 
ſpent; but the dung being waſhed down 

amongſt 
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amongſt the roots with the water, it will 
add freſh vigour'to the plants, jang cauſe the 
fruit to gow wi 


THEY ſhould now 1 HR to ths. 
rims, and have a good quantity of water, 
not too much at a time, but often; they 
ſhould alſo have a good deal of air, and 
when the weather is hot and dry it will 
greatly encourage the fruit, if you ſprin- 
kle them all over with water twice a week, 
which may be continued until the fruit is 
come to its full growth; after this they 
ſhould not have one drop. The fruit then 
cuts hard, dry, and fine, and is of a deli- 
cious high flavour : but if watered after 
that time, they are full of a watery juice, 
flat and inſipid. As they ſhew at different 
times there will be many full grown, waen 
there are ſome not come to half their ſize, 
therefore it will be neceſſary to give theſe 
water, but the es int ſhould be given 
dver. F | 


Tag crowns which were e ſhifted ; in x May 
will require to be ſhifted again the begin- 
ning of july; but as it will be impoſſible 
to get them ſtrong enough to bring large 
fruit this ſeaſon, it 1 be better to keep 

e 
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them over the year, and if well managed 
they will be ftrong, fine n 


Ir they were to be manzghd in their 
Thiftings as is directed for the-ſuckers, ' moſt 
of them would fruit, but they would be 
much ſmaller than the fruit of the ſuckers 
for if the fruiting-plants'had no misfortune, 
the ſuckers taken from them in the au- 
tumn will be larger when taken off than 
the crowns are now. The ſtems: of the 
ſuckers are alſo prepared for rooting before 
they are taken off the mother. plant. and 
grow much faſter than the crowns. It will 
be much better to keep the crowns growing 
for another year, as they will then be 
ſtrong, fine plants, and will produce large 
good fruit. 


Ix it is intended to FOR the crowns 
growing when they are to be ſhifted in July, 
cut off all the roots round the ball; and 
leſſen it ſo much that there will be an inch 
of freſh mould all round the ball, when 
planted in the ſame pot they were taken 
out of. Plunge them in moderate heat; 
and two days after they are plunged give 
them a little water to. ſettle the-earth; but 
they ſhould have no more for ten or twelve 
days, by which time they will begin 

"00 
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to puſh freſh roots, and will require to be 
refreſhed with water according to the heat 
of the weather, obſerving to giye them 
plenty of air. They will not look ſo green 
and pleaſant to the eye, as thoſe plants 
that are kept with little air, whoſe leaves 
are long, ſmall, and thin, and drawn quite 
upright : Their leaves will be ſhort and 
broad, and grow almoſt horizontally. | | 


Taz middle of September they ſhould 
be ſhifted into pots a ſize larger; but none 
of their roots cut off. The ball ſhould. be 
put in whole as they came out of the 
other pots, and plunged into moderate 
heat. Little water will ſerve them in 
winter, having a good ball of earth 'to 
ſupport their roots, and if they are kept 


in a moderate heat they wit grow all the 
winter. 


E Ons principal reaſon why many of the 
crowns fruit in the ſpring is, their being 
planted in ſmall pots to ſtand all winter, 


and are penerally plunged into a too great 
heat in the autumn, which preſently fills 


the pots with roots: the ſtrength of the 
mould is ſoon ſpent, and then they have 
nothing but water to ſupport their roots, 
which if given in any great quantity, and 

the 
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the heat declining, they grow yellow, and 
ſometimes are rotted. If they do not get 
water, their being dry ſtops their growing, 
and makes them ſet for fruit, and as 

ſoon as they are put into larger pots and 
freſh heat in the ſpring, * ſhew fruit 
e n 


Tux beſt en to prevent their Fraits 
ing is to give them only a moderate heat, 
and to keep them juſt moiſt; and if the 
heat declines any time in the winter, the 
plants ſhould be taken out of the bed and 
a little freſh bark added: this will renew 
the heat milk-warm, the degree of which 
is ſufficient for them at this time of the 
t | | 


ü Tun beginning of March they ſhould 
be taken out of the pots, many of the roots 
cut off, ſo that there may be a ſufficiency 
of freſh earth round the ball when they 
are put into penny pots ; being abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſhift them at this time, and to 
give them freſh earth to promote their 
growth, as that in which they have been 
in all the winter will be much ſpent. 


IT is alſo neceſſary to plant them into 
leſs pots; for if they were to be put, at 
1 | this 
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this ſhifting, into pots a ſize larger than 
thoſe they are now in” (as the ball ſhould - 
be no more broke after this) the pots they 
muſt be planted in to fruit, would be too 
large, and take up too much room in the 
ſtove to no purpoſe; beſides, the plants 
would not thrive ſo well were they in ſuch 
large pots. A Juſt proportion between the 
plant and pot is neceſſary to be conſidered 
for the encouragement. s of 1 ſts .irgre# 


Azobr the middle of May they will re- 
quire ſhifting into two- penny pots, as be- 
fore directed; the roots ſhould be examin- 
ed, and if neceſſary, ſhifted ſooner; for 
the roots muſt not be allowed to mat, nei- 
ther ſhould the ball be broke. 


As they now will have a good fupply of 
earth to nouriſh their roots, they ſhould 
remain in theſe pots until the middle of 
Auguſt, when the ſuckers of a year old 
are ſhifted for fruiting ; and then put into 
the three-penny pots, and plunged in the 
ſame bed. As they will be much thicker 
of leaves than the ſuckers, it will be pro- 
per to mix them; they will look better, 
and there will be more air amongſt the pots 
than if the crowns were to av a g all - 
together. 


Ir 
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Ir they are properly ſhifted and mana- 
ged as here directed (and meet with no 
accident) they will be ſtrong, ſhort, ſtiff 
plants, with broad leaves growing almoſt 
horizontally, and will ſhew fine fruit-buds 
with ſhort ſtems, and produce 4 large rich 
flavoured fruit. 


Manx yr * crowns, as they make the 
handſomeſt plants; they are much thicker 
of leaves than the ſuckers and more ſight- 
ly; but if the ſuckers are properly mana- 

ged they will produce as good fruit at one 
year old as the crowns will at almoſt three, 
ſo that there are two years ſaved, beſides 
the expence and trouble. | 


SyouLD the plants which are in fruit 
meet with the eee to have their 
roots ſcorched, which may happen to the 
moſt ſkilful and careful perſon, if not very 
much damaged, they will puſh freſh roots 
and ripen their fruit, although it will not 
be ſo large; neither will the flavour be 
high, the ſuckers will be very ſmall, and 
not fit to produce fruit at a year old. For 
fear of an accident of that kind, it will be 
proper to have ſome crowns every year 
coming on of a year old, to prevent your 
being deſtitute of good fruit. 

5 | WHEN 
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Wapn a misfortune happens to occaſion + 
the ſuckers to be very ſmall, they will alſo 
be very late; and ſhould remain on the old 
plants as long as it can be done with con- 
venience, as they will grow much faſter 


on the mother-plant than they will after 
taken off, beſides the advantage of their 


ſtems being hardened. They ſhould be 


planted in the bark when taken off, as be- 
fore directed, and managed in all reſpects 
as the crowns that are kept till my are 
three years old. 


Ir may boabjeted to this management, 
that the frequent ſhifting will retard the 
growth of the plants, and that they would 
be much larger if they had been leſs ſhift- 
ed; granted; they would have. been 
mark taller, bag would not have half the 
ſubſtance... A ſhort-leafed, ſtrong plant will 
produce much larger and better fruit than 
| thoſe that are longer leafed ; they indeed 
are mote ſhewy to the eye, being of a 
darker green, and look more vigorous; 
but they produce ſmaller fruit: neither are 
they ſo d N as * that . | 
more air. 


Havino gone through the manage- 
ment of the yants't in all their different 
ages, 
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ages, I ſhall now proceed to give ſome 
directions about the moulds they ſhould 
be planted in at the different times of 
ſhifting, which has ſucceeded very ell 
with me for n! he goon 


To make good mould * pines, there 


ſhould be in readineſs the following ſimple 


moulds, which ought to be compounded 
ſome time before. they are wanted. Good 
light loam ſurface, that has laid in a heap 
till the graſs is quite rotten, and has been 


turned ſeveral times ; rotten dung that has 


been turned until it is become as ſmall as 
mould; hght rich wood-earth that has 
been turned four or five times; rotten 
bark from the ſtove, ſifted, that has laid a 
year, and been turned ſeveral times; and 
good ſharp ſand, and if the ſand was 
turned once or twice it would be the bet- 
er. | CT ets Aa, RL: 


PAY 


Tas turning of the different moulds, 
before they are mixed, is of great uſe to 
them, as it meliorates all their different 
particles, and makes them fit for mixing. 
It ſhould be done. in the winter, when 
there is hard froſt and no ſnow, for ſnow 
is very bad for all compoſitions that are 
not made of long ſtraw, leaves, &c.. and 
to them it is of great ſervice. The frozen 


parts ſhould be turned into the middle, 


and 
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and the ſmall to the outſide, that it may 
get the benefit of the froſt and air to mel- 
low it; then make it into ridges of four 
or fix feet broad at bottom, as there is 
room, and bring them to à ſharp point at 
top to throw off the rain, which, like the 
ſnow, is very detrimental to all compoſi-" 
tions. In that form it is alſo more conve- 
nient for turning, and at every turning, 
the bottom ſhould be thrown uppermoſt. . 


1 G all theſe moulds, tan, dung, and 
ſand prepared, a proper compoſition may 
be made of them for pine-apple plants of 
all ages. It ſhould be made up ſome time 
before it is uſed, and turned ſeveral times, 
ſo that the different kinds may be well 
mixed and incorporated. 


MovuLD for crowns and ſuckers at their 
being potted when taken from the tan-bed, 
where they were planted to ſtrike roots. 
Three wheel-barrows of light wood- 
earth, one barrow full of ſifted tan, one 
barrow of loam, half a barrow of ſand, 
and one barrow of rotten dung; this is the 
proportion: the quantity muſt be accord- 
ing to what is wanted; but it would be 
much better if there was as much mixed 
at a time as would ſerve for two or three 
years ; for the longer all compoſitions 

lie. 
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lie, the richer and better they are; and 
the oftner they are turned, it adds to their 
fertility ; for it would be poſſible to ferti- 
lize very poor foil by throwing it into long 
ridges and often turning it, which muſt 
be owing to the nitrous particles that are 
imbibed by its looſe ſurface.” | 


MovLp for the firſt ſhifting, Two 
barrows of wood- mould, two barrows of 
loam, one barrow of dung, one barrow of 
tan, and half a barrow of ſand. 


Movuy for the ſecond ſhifting.—Three 
barrows of loam, one barrow of woqd- 
earth, one barrow of dung, and hajf a 

barrow of ſand. 


Mo vr for plants that are to be planted 
into their fraiting-pots; or plants that 
are large,” and may want fhifting out of 
courſe. Four barrows of loam, two bar- 
rows'of wood earth, two barrows of dung, 
and one barrow of ſand. 


Tag crowns that are to bs ſhifted in 
May, and to have their roots cut off round 
the ball, ſhould have mould a little dif- 
ferent from any of the former, that they 
may grow 1 1785 and their leaves broad 

and 
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and thick. I have found the following 
compoſition anſwer well: Two barrows of 
loam, two barrows of dung, one barrow 
of wood- earth, and a barrow of ſand. 
This will alſo do very well for them when 
they are planted into larger pots to ſtand | 
the winter. 


Ix the ſpring, when the ball is reduced, 
they ſhould have the following compoſi- 
tion: A barrow of loam, a barrow of 
wood-carth, a barrow of dung, and half 
a barrow of ſand ; and in their other ſhift- 
ings the mould before-mentioned wall do 
for them. 


Wren fruiting-plants are damaged in 
their roots, ſo as to render it neceſſary to 
take them out and plant them into little 
pots, the following compoſition will make 
them ſoon puſh very fine roots, and in a 
little time they may be placed in their fruit 
ing- pots again: One barrow of ſifted tan, 
two barrows of wood- earth, one barrow of 
dung, and half à barrow of ſand. 


I po not pretend (as I ſaid before) to 
_ aſſert that thoſe moulds-which I have men- 
tioned are the very beſt compoſitions for 
pine-plants, or that ſome other mixtures 

GE 
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may not be as good, if not better; but J 
advance nothing upon credit, nor direct 
any thing but what I have practiſed with 
ſucceſs for many years, and ha ve always 
found thoſe compoſitions anſwer to my 
utmoſt wiſhes. The plants will thrive 
well, and produce large fruit. 


Tux culture of the plants has been 
treated of at large from the crowns being 
taken from the fruit, and the ſuckers from 
the mother-plants, to their being put into 
order again for fruiting. I flatter myſelf 
that thoſe who follow my directions with 
accuracy, will find that nothing has been 
advanced but what is practicable, and will 
anſwer. e 


Tukkr may be, and daily happen, acci- 
dents that prevent the ſucceſs of the beſt- 
concerted ſchemes, and the beſt directions 
may be fruſtrated by a trifling accident or 
neglect, ſo that no ſcheme or directions 
ſhould be given up as impracticable or im- 
proper, becaufe they do not always ſuc- 
ceed. 

AL thoſe that are the leaſt acquainted 
with gardening in general, and hot-houſes 
in particular, are ſenſible that under the 

care 
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care of the moſt fkilful practitioners they. 

are liable to many misfortunes, although 

very. ſenſible: how and when they happen, 
but too late to remedy them for a ſeaſon. 


| Ex xow of none that has been of worſe 
conſequence than too much heat; for, by 
what I have ſeen, ten places out of fifteen, 
where plants ha ve been in bad condition, 
proceeded from too much heat and too lit- 
tle air, for they do not require ſo much as 
is generally imagined: and although the 
roots ſeem hard and dry, they are ſoon 
burnt, after which it is a long time before 

they W to grow again. 


Wurd the roots are burnt, the mould 
muſt ſuffer ; it is much the beſt way to 
throw -it away and freſh pot them. The 
old burnt roots that are all through and 
round the mould, muſt be detrimental to 
the young roots, if the mould was not the 
leaſt damaged, which is ſeldom the caſe. 

Tux white inſects on pine-plants ars 
very pernicious, and have been the ruin 
of many plants that would have produced 
good fruit if they had not been infected; 
for when they are full of them, the fruit 
never ban that good flavour as when the 
43 8 plants 
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plants are clean. Beſtdes the damage 
done to the fruit, they greatly retard the 
growth of the rare and TG them very 
unſightly. | 


_Tnossx that are infected, if not kept 
under by cleaning, will be totally de- 
ſtroyed, and cleaning them by hand is at- 
tended with much trouble, and at a conſi- 
derable expence; to bruſh and clean them 
properly will take up a great deal of 
time ; beſides in doing it the leaves are 
often broke and the ſides ſcratched, fo that 
the leaves decay in patches, which makes 
the plants very unſightly: and what is 
worſe, after all that trouble and expence, 
they are as bad in a few weeks as they 

were before; yet, if they were not cleaned 
when moved, they would grow 10 dirty 
that the inſects would quite — 81 the 
plants. | 


iy Mar things ade heck tried, and 
171 even advertized as effectual remedies to 
74 deſtroy them; and all of which have been 
ſo poſitively aſſerted as infallible, that it 
may look like an impoſition on the public 
to offer any other remedy; but in ſupport 
of what I here advance, and for the ſatis- 
faction of the public, E ball give an ac- 


count 
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count of the effects of a ſure and ſafe re- 
medy, having from repeated trials found it 
effectual, otherwiſe I ſhould not preſume 
to . it. | 

Fai many years, when I lived with 
William Salvin, Eſq; of Croxdell, the 
pine-plants were every year in a moſt . 
dirty condition, and every time they were 
to move or ſhift, a deal of time was ſpent 
in cleaning and bruſhing them ; yet not- 
withſtanding all the pains that were taken 
with them, they every year grew worle : 
the bottoms. of the fruiting-plants, when 
they were moved in the ſpring to ſtir the 
bark and add a little new to refreſh the 
heat, were as white as if they had been 
firſt wetted and then duſted with meal ; 
and amongſt the white ſtuff were many of. 
the white creeping vermin, .. ſome of them 
very large, ſome ſmall, and all the leaves 
full of white ſpecks. | 


I TRIED. every thing I could imagine, 
but to no purpoſe ; and every thing that 
was advertized, but without effect; there- 
fore I deſpaired of ever finding a remedy : 

at laſt, however, I had the good fortung 
to ſucceed, and in one ſummer had not a 

ſingle ſpeck on them in one houſe, and 


{SE greatly... 
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greatly leſſened in the other that was ſo 
very dirty. On theſe I could not per- 
form the operation that ſpring completely ; 
but it was done in the autumn, and they 
were very ſoon both clean, and remained 
ſo. This was fix years before I left the 
place, which was ten years ago, and there 
was no occaſion for any repetition of the 
remedy. 


I TRIED its efficacy on ſeveral hot- 
houſes which I had built for gentlemen, 
and it always ſucceeded. Some of my inti- 
mate acquaintance, to whom I communi- 
cated the ſecret, for then I had no thou ghts 
of making it public, have all tried it, and 
found it anſwer. Some of them, at a diſ- 
tance, have informed me ſo by letter. 


I maDe- an experiment at Sir Thomas 
Gaſcoigne's, Bart. when I came to the 
place, May-day, 1971. The fruiting- 
plants were juſt ſhifted into freſh heat, 
and the younger plants into larger pots : 
they had been cleaned before they were 
plunged, but there were many inſects all 
round the bottom. leaves. I applied the 
remedy: they went off inſenſibly. and 
there have been none in Sir Thomas' 8 hot- 
houſes ſince. | 

n "SB. I ALSO 
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I ALs0 tried another experiment, which 


is a convincing proof that none of thoſe” 


inſects will live where this remedy is uſed. 
Sir Thomas had a quantity of plants (in 
1972) from abroad, crowns and ſuckers; 
which were very full of vermin. I ap- 
plied the remedy without cleaning, and 
planted them in the middle of the hot- 
houſe amongſt clean plants: they drop- 
ped off the infected plants, and did no 
damage in the houſe, which is a certain 
proof they v were all killed. 

SIR. ham ſtoves _ alt new, 
there was no place for the vermin to lodge 
in, neither had the infection been violent, 


and of ſo ſhort a duration, as two years, 


that the vermin were in the pots and on 
the plants. The houſe was not ſmoked, 


neither was the tan ſifted, only the mix- 


ture applied, which I did by way of pre- 
venting the ſpreading of the inſe@ts, with 
an intent to go through the operation in 
the autumn; but as I found, long before 
that time, they were all deſtroyed, I pro- 
ceeded no further, and have 1 never ſeen 


one ſinee. 10 | | MI N 
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and is depoſited on the leaves of the pines 
much in the ſame manner as the caterpil- 
lars are on the leaves of cabbages. I have 
viewed them in a good microſcope, and 
found all the parts of the vermin com- 
plete under the white ſcale, when taken 
off at a proper age without being bruiſed; 
and when they come to a. certain period 
they force the ſcale from the leaf, and ſo 
deſcend to the bottom to 2 to matu- 
rity. . 


Many have thought the white inſects 
on the leaves to be inactive and not capable 
of moving; but that, is impoſſible: they 
have no life at their firſt appearance on the 
leaves; for if bruſhed off ſoon they leave 
no mark on the leaves, are extremely thin, 
and quite dry; but when they have re- 
mained ſome time on them, they become 
thick in the middle, and if bruſhed off at 
that age, a ſoft gluey matter comes from 
them, which is the bruiſed inſect arrived 
to a ſubſtance; but the ſkin is ſo thin ans 
tender that it is broken by a e touch. 


Tas they n life is cvidanss hs 
where they ſtick to the leaves, although 
bruſhed off before they come to maturity, 
the outer rind of the leaves is eaten through, 
3 and 
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and the place becomes quite white and dry. 
That they fall off when come to ſuch an 
age is certain; for many of thoſe white 
ſpots may be * on e Pants that 
have not-been cleaned. 


Wnar makes me ſo very particular in 
this is, that many people imagine the white 
ſpeck to be an inſect of itſelf, and the white 
creeping vermin to be different ; but it is 
no more than the parent of the other 
that does all the miſchief, and therefore 
muſt be deſtroyed. As a proof that a 
white ſpeck is the ſpawa, there is often to 
be ſeen on infected plants a ſmall white 
ſcale on the very end of the leaf, and not 
another near it. No inſect can breed with- 
out ſeed, and there muſt be ſomething to 
form that white ſpeck. They are very 
ſmall at firſt appearance, and e 852 
dually to a certain ſize; 


Tag white creeping vermin may with 
propriety be called the pine-bug; for it 
lodges amongſt the bottom leaves of the 
plants, and in the leaſt hole or chink in 
the houſe. If the ſtove is old, and has 
been infected ſome years, there are thou- 
ſands of them, and their {pawn rt in 27 
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the crevices and amongſt the tan; all of 
Which muſt de Ueſiroyed. | 


Warns there is only one ſtove, the lat- 
ter end of Auguſt or the beginning of Sep- 
tember is the only time that the opera- 
tions for a thorough cleaning can be per- 
formed, as there is no making a perfec 
cleaning of plants 1 in fruit: 0 

Tnoss that ha ve Seeing and fruiting- 
ſtoves ſeparated,” ſhould begin with the 
young plants the beginning of March, 
and then the plants will not be retarded 
in their growth. The crowns may be 
put, after they are drefled, into the houſe 
that is cleaned; and the ſuckers, as ſoon 
as they are taken off, then there will be 
time and opportunity ſufficient to get the 
fraiting-houſe perfectly cleaned, which 


ſhould be done as foon as poſſible, in or- 


der that the fruiting-plants may be put 
into their e Krone in 3 time. 


Abl the young ants muſt be removed 
out of the houſe to ſome convenient place 
where they can remain with ſafety for near 
twenty days, for ſo long will it take to 
zet the houſe completely ready for them, 
The weather at that ſeaſon being ſome- 
times 


R 
N 
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times very cold and hard froſts, they muſt 
be in a place where they can be protected 
from the inclemency of the weather, and 
have ſome heat. The flue of the fruiting- 
ſtove will be the propereſt place; and al- 
though attended with ſome little inconve- 
S 1 will: _ for a — time. 
Taz ſhould Wen A bale et welt 
them, which muſt have ſome bricks un- 
der it, to make a vacuum between the 
flues and the plants; for if they are ſet 
on the bare flues it will dry their roots too 
much, and cauſe them to fruit. They 
muſt have a un Walon; ney: * while 
they ſtand there. FI 2G 
Wann the plants: are e throw 
out all the tan, and remove it to ſome diſ- 
ce from the ſtove; then make the houſe 
as clean as it can be made with a bruſh 
and broom; after hich provide three or 
four chafing-diſhes, into which put ſome 
red-hot cinders, ſet. them in the bottom 
of the pit in the ſtove, and throw into each 
an ounce of rock brimſtone broke into ſmall 
pieces; then ſhut up the houſe cloſe, and 
let it remain ſo until next morning. The 
ſame operation muſt be performed for three 
days, which will effectually il all the ver- 


min 
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min and their fpawn that are lodged in the 
crevices of the houſe. If there are no cha- 
fing-diſhes, anden po will do as well. 


As the ſtove is empty y; it would be right 
to point the inſide, and point and ſtop up 
all the crevices in the plaiſter ; but before 
that is done, all the. inſide of the houſe 
ſhould be waſhed with a ſponge dipped in 
vinegar, which will take off all the ſteam 
left on the rafters and glaſs by wo; ann 
of the brimſtone. | 


Arzu all the A is peine, and all 
the cracks of the plaiſter pointed and white- 
waſhed, give the houſe a good deal of air 
night and day to dry the paint and white- 
waſhing. There ſhould be nothing put 
into the ſtove for ſix or ſeven days, by which 
time the paint will be quite dry, the ſul- 
phureous ſmell gone, and no vermin of wy 
kind left alive i in the ſtove. 


TE tan that was carried out ſhould be 
all ſifted through a coarſe riddle, the rough 
put into the ſtove, a layer of new bark fix 
inches thick at the bottom, then a foot of 
the riddle bark, ahd continued until the pit 
is full, leaving an open trench at one end; 
and trench the whole bed over, mixing it 
well; 
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well; then lay it level, and let it remain ſo 
to heat. In about a week or ten days it 


will come to its full heat, and be _ to 
receive *. „r 


Tas reaſon for ating the bark is, el 
cauſe there are many of the live vermin 
amongſt it that will go through the riddle 
with the ſmall tan, which ſhould not be 
uſed amongſt any mould that is for the ſtove; 
or where there is any heat, thoſe that are 
alive will ſoon be killed by the cold; but 
as there will be much of their ſpawn 
amongſt it, if uſed where there is heat 
they will ſoon come to life, and be as 
troubleſome as ever ; therefore it ſhould 
be carried and. thrown upon grafs-land, for 
which it is very good if the land is of a 
clay or {tiff nature; but is very pernicious 
if of a gravel or ſandy kind. If there is no 
ſuch uſe for it, it may be thrown. into the 
fold where cattle; are fed, where, being 


mixed with the long raw, it Tall, e 
good d | | 


Tas 5 proper for killing the 
white - inſeQs. on - pine-plants—— Four 
pounds of flour of brimſtone, one pound of 
Marines” inuff, two ounces of the leaves of 

| walnut 


i 1 
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walnut dried and ground to powder, and 
finely ſifted; ; . is the proportion. 


Tas quantity muſt be according to the | 
number of plants that are to be dreſſed. 
Let them be well mixed; then take the 
plants out of the pots, cut off all their roots 
cloſe to the ſtem, which examine carefully, 


for ſometimes the vermin cat holes into it, 


and many e oF them will lodge therein, 


Ir there are any holes, pick out the ver- 
min with ſome ſharp- pointed thing, and fill 
the holes with the mixture, for there is often 
ſpawn i in them as well as vermin. 


Tax ſome of the mixture in the kind, 
and rub the ſtem well, then drop ſome of 
it between every leaf; take ſome of the 
mould that was made up for the erowns 
and ſuckers at- their firſt' potting, after 
taking them out of the tan, and to four 
barrows of the earth add one pound of the 


mixture: let the earth be well mixed with 


it, and then fill halfpenny and penny pots, 
according to the largeneſs of the plants, and 


5 plant them, taking care to keep the plants 


upright after the mixture is put in between 
the leaves, that it may not be ſcattered. 
They then ſhould be plunged into the bed 


according to its heat, either half way or to 
the 
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the top; they will bear more heat than thoſe | 
plants that have roots, and they require it 
to make them ſtrike. 


THEY ſhould have no water for ten days 
after they are plunged ; then they ſhould' 
have a little, for by that time they will begin 
to have ſome roots, and the water muſt be 
poured flowly into the hearts of the plants, 
that it may not force out the mixture from 


amongſt the leaves, but carry it down cloſer 
to the een. 


Arr Ex the water has been ſo poured on 
them for five or ſix times, it ſhould be given 
more freely, to waſh out the mixture from 
the heart of the plant, which muſt be in 
about twenty days after being plunged : 
from this time there ſhould be no more water 
poured into the heart, but in amongſt the 
bottom leaves. This mixture will no ways 
hurt the. leaves, nor retard the growth of 
the plants. en 


As ſoon as the roots will keep the ball to- 
gether, they muſt be ſhifted into larger pots 
to bring them to a regular courſe ; but there 
will be no occaſion to uſe any more of the 
mixture neither in the mould nor to the 
plant, for the vermin will be effectually de- 


N 
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ſtroyed, and never give . further trou- 
ble. Lay 


Wuexn the plants are to be 8 the 
bark ſhould be ſtirred no deeper than juſt 
to receive the pots; for as it has been fo late- 
ly ſtirred and mixed from the bottom, if it 
was now ſtirred any depth the heat would 
be greater than the plants could bear. 


Ir the plants that are in fruit are very dirty 
and full of vermin when they are removed 
in the ſpring, in order to add freſh heat after 
the dead leaves are pulled off and the mould 


in the pot ſtirred at top, ſpread a little of the 


powder over the top of the pot, and put ſome 
in between the leaves, which will preſerve 
the fruit ſtem from vermin, and conſequently 


the fruit and crown; ſo that the fruit will 


be clean to go to table, and many of the 
vermin will be killed, but the houſe will 
not be quite clear; for the live vermin have 
many receſſes amongſt the roots and bark 
where the infection is great, and has been 


of a long S Ng er 


As dh: as the fruit i 18 nk take off the 


| ſuckers, and rub the lower part of the ſtem 


well with the powder, putting it in amongſt | 


the ſmall leaves at the bottom, alſo between 
every 
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every leaf, and into the heart ; for there 
many of the live vermin often lodge: : they 
then may be put into the bark in the clean 
ſtove very ſafely to ſtrike root. 


Wr the plants are dirty, the under 
leaves of the crowns are generally very 
dirty alſo. When they are taken off the 
fruit, ſome off the powder ſhould be rub- 
bed on the r ſides of the leaves, and 
duſted en every leaf, heart and all, 
and may then be put into the bark in the 
clean houſe. 


Wuen the fruiting-houſe is cleared of 
the fruit, it muſt be treated in every re- 
ſpect the ſame as has been directed for the 
breeding-ſtove, and then I am in hopes 
there will be an end of thoſe troubleſome 
vermin, which have been a great plague 
to Pine- plants for _—_ years. 


Ir any plants, crowns, or ſuckers come 
from abroad, whether any vermin appear 
on them or not, it would be right to duſt 
them before they are put into the ſtove. 
If any ſingle plant in the ſtove ſhould by 
any accident eſcape being cleaned, iy 
ſome of the mixture all over the pot and 


between 
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between the leaves, and the Inſeqs. will 
ſoon follow their eee 


Wurk x there is * one ſtove there is an 
unavoidable neceſſity of retarding the next 
year's fruit, for there is no doing any 
thing then with the plants in fruit, but 
what is before-mentioned, and that is * 
a ſuperficial operation. It will not be 
ſufficient to clean plants that are much 
infected, for there is no meddling with 
the roots of plants that are in fruit, nei- 
ther is there a poſſibility of fumigating 
the ſtove or riddling the bark, for it would 
keep the plants in fruit too long out of 
heat, and ſtunt them. | 


Ir there is no partition between the 
fruiting-plants and the young ones for 


next year, the young ones ſhould not be 


ſhifted after May, but have plenty of air, 
water, and a moderate heat, to keep them 
growing all ſummer until the fruit is all 
cut, for then they muſt have all their 
roots cut off. 


= the fruit ſhould be forwarded as 
much as poſſible and cleared, it will be 
better to Joſe a few infected fruit than be 
too late in getting the plants for next year 
cleaned 


— 


*S 
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cleaned and put in order, as they have all 


freſh roots to make ; and there is no doing 


things effectually if any infected plants are 


in or near the ſtove. 


Tu caſe is very different in having 
plants that never have been dreſſed, which 


are much infected, in pots near clean 


plants, and plunging a dreſſed plant that is 
full of vermin amongſt them; for the live 
vermin, whoſe ſpawn dirties the leaves of 
the plants, lodge in the pots amongſt the 
roots and in the tan, and there is no poſſi- 
bility of being certain of coming at them 
with the powder. Thoſe in the pots may 
eſcape into the tan and ſoon increaſe their 
numbers, ſo that all the labour that has 
been beſtowed will be loſt. 


Wurx a plant is taken out of the pot, 
and all its roots cut off, there are none of 


the vermin that are come to life but what 


will be deſtroyed; for if any of them are 
lurking amongſt the bottoms of the leaves, 
they are ſure to be killed as ſoon as the 
powder touches them, which 1s eaſy to 
accompliſh, as there is no ſhelter for 


them; but in pots of infected plants they. 
have. many receſſes, and may ſecrete them- 
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ſelves ſo that none of the \poreder can 
reach them. 


THE powder is ſo ftrong : a poiſon for 
that inſect, that it ſoon kills it; and I am 
of opinion that in two years the moſt in- 

fected houſe might be cleaned by ſifting 
the tan once, and uſing. the powder at 
every ſhifting, and putting ſome between 
the leaves; but this is only conjecture. 
Although I tried it in the ſpring moving, 
and found them greatly diminiſhed, I had 
not patience to go through the experi- 
ment, as I had got one houſe clear by the 
_ firſ-mentioned operation. 


Ir any perſon chooſes to try the re- 
medy in this manner, there ſhould be 
the ſame quantity of the mixture in the 
mould as before directed; and when the 
plant is taken out of the pot, and the 
roots dreſſed, the ball ſhould be duſted all 
round, and then filled up with the mould, 
and the ſame e put between the 
leaves. net 5 

Tuls, in all probability, would kill all 
the vermin that are in the pots at the time 
of the operation; but if the houſe is much 
infected there will be great quantities ; ; 

and 
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and when the powder, by length of time 
and watering, may have loſt its ſtrong 
poiſonous quality, there will be many in 
different parts of the houſe which may in- 
creaſe and come into the pots. 


Tuts 10 oaly what ſeems probable to 
me, and would be a great advantage to 


thoſe that have only one houſe, that the 
plants might then be ſhifted at their 


proper time; but as I cannot aſſure a 
complete cure, only opinion, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to give ſuch directions as will be 
3 


Ir there : are a few late fruit in the 
houſe, it will not be worth while to wait 
for their ripening ; à bed may be made 
for them in the Melon ground, which 
will be very eaſy. If there are any pits 


for Melons, fill one end the length of a 


four-light frame, which will hold a good 
/ many plants, with old bark from the 
ſtove, and if it is cold add a little new; 


mix them well, and ſet the frame on the 


top of the bark. 


Ir the depth of the frame is not ſuffi- 
cient for the height of the plants, raiſe 
the frame with bricks, and cloſe up the 
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vacancy with tan on the outſide, which 
may lie ſloping to the ſide of the pit. 


Plunge: the plants in the bark, cover them 


with glaſſes, and they will ripen there as 
well as in the ſtove. By being covered 
with mats at night they may be kept to 
the middle of November, by which time 


all that are good will be ripe. 


Trex ſooner this is done the better; for 
if a frame or two will hold all the crop 
that is left, it would be worth while to 
clear the houſe by the middle of July (as 
there is no new erection nor expence, 
only a little labour) then the next year's 
plants would be very little retarded. 


Tue bark the plants are plunged in 
will be very uſeful. As ſoon as all the 
fruit is cut, let it be fifted, lay the round 
under cover, mix it with half as much 
new, and turn it once or twice, and it 
will be much better than all new to te- 
freſh the bed the next time the plants 
are potted, and to fill up; for by being 
turned from the bottom it will be ſunk a 
good deal below the level of the pit. 


Wurx the houſe and bed are prepared 
as directed for the young plants in March, 


all 
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all taken out of the pots. The young 
plants muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner that the plants were in the 


ſpring. 


Tae large ones that are for fruit next 
year ſhould have all the mould ſhaken , 
clean off, and all the ſmall roots cut cloſe 
to the, ſtem, and'only a few of the fineſt 
white ſhort roots left on, that they may 
ſtand an inch or two within the ſides of the 
pow 7 3 | 3 


* and rub the ſtem as before, : 
and duſt all the roots that are left; but 
they muſt not be rubbed, for it would 
break all the young fibres, and'cauſe the 
roots to rot; yet it is neceſſary they 
| ſhould be duſted, as there is a probability 
of their being infected with the ſpawn; 
then daſh with the hand, between every - 
leaf, as much of the powder as a ſmall 
nut-ſhell would hold, and keep the plant 
upright after the powder is put into it. 


THE mould directed for plants whoſe 
roots were ſo much burnt 'as to require 
ſhifting, is very proper for both old and 
young plants at this potting. 


To 
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To four barrows of mould add one 
pound of the powder, and let it be well 
mixed. Three-half-penny pots will be a 
proper ſize for the fruiting- plants, a little 
mould being firſt put into them. The 
plant ſhould be held up by the hand, and 
the mould put in amongſt the roots, ſo 
that there may be mould between them, 
and none of them. cloſe together. They 
ſhould all lie eaſy, and not be twiſted, 
and kept an inch or two from the ſides of 
the pots. The mould ſhould he faſtened 
all round the ſides of the pot, the plant 
made faſt at the neck, and plunged as 
ſoon as poſſible. 


Tur day after the large plants are 
plunged they ſhould have a little water, 
which ſhould not be poured amongſt the 


bottom leaves, but all over the tops of 


the pots: they will require no mors for 
ten days, by which time they will begin 
to have ſome young roots, ſo that they 


| muſt be refreſhed with water according to 


the heat of the weather, and the water 


ſhould be poured . in among the bottom 
leaves. E 2e27th 


Tur ſhould have a great deal of air 


until they have got freſh roots, for if the 


days 
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days are hot, and they have little air, their 


leaves will draw up, and many of them 
will decay. Thoſe who have covers for 
their ſtoves would do well to cover them 
all the middle of the day; and if it is 
fine weather, after they have got roots and 
want water, it will be of great ſervice 
to them to be ſprinkled all over once or 
twice a- week. 


THE young W ſhould be planted in 
penny and half- penny pots, according to 


their ſize, and plunged into the bed; but 


ſhould have na water until they begin to 
have ſome freſh roots, which will not be 
ſo ſoon as the large plants, for the large 
plants being in larger pots and deeper in 
the bark, and having a much longer length 
of ſtem to puſh, they ſtrike root ſooner 
than the ſmall plants, whoſe ſtems are 
ſhort and pots little. 


I T will be PLN Oh or toon days be- 


fore they want any water, and then only ' 


a little, which muſt be poured in amongſt 


the lower leaves, becauſe there are no 
roots but what are cloſe to the ſtems, and 


they muſt be managed in every reſpect 
the ſame as the plants that were dreſſed 
in the ſpring. | 

As 


* 
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As ſoon as the young roots will hold 
the ball together, they muſt be ſhifted 
into larger pots ; the fruiting-plants into 
the pots they are to fruit in, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion- plants into three-half-penny pots. 
Great care muſt be taken not to break the 
ball, for that would greatly retard their 
growth; for as the plants are ſhifted be- 
fore the roots mat, or any ſmall. woolly 
ſtuff grows, there is no occaſion to diſturb 
the roots to break their ſmall fibres, which 


will grow as ſoon as they are ſhifted into 
larger pots. 


Tux large plants that are planted in 
their fruiting-pots ſhould have the ſame 
mould as thoſe that were before cleaned 
and ſhifted at the proper ſeaſon; but the 
young plants ſhould have that which was 
directed for plants at the ſecond ſhifting ; 
and if they meet with no misfortune, 
their balls need not be reduced in ſpring, 
but only removed into larger pots. 


| Ir they are managed as directed, the 
pots of the fruiting - plants will be full of 
roots in a little time after they are ſhifted, 
and produce good fruit, but will be later 
by a month or ſix weeks. 


WHERE 
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Wurz there is only one hot-houſe, 
the greateſt difficulty is the keeping the 
plants while the ſtove is cleaning and 
getting ready, for which reaſon it ſhould 
be done as ſoon as poſſible; for if the 
weather is very cold and froſty it will be 
very difficult. If there are but few fruit, 


then it is not worth making a bed for 
them; it would be better to throw them 


away than to be too long in clearing the 
ſto ve. 


Ir the houſe is cleared at the latter end 
of July or Auguſt, the ſhed of the ſtove 
(as all ſtoves have or ought to have one) 
will anſwer very well. They muſt be 
left in the pots, not crouded, and have 
air every day, but no water; for if any 
water be given them, they having no 
bottom heat, it would kill all the roots, 
which would be of great diſadvantage, as 
then there would be no freſh roots to leave 
on the fruiting- plants; it would alſo turn 
the plants very yellow, and rot the hearts 


of the young plants, which are much ten- 
derer than the large ones. 


I am convinced that ſtoves which have 
been only a few years built, and not much 


infected, may be cleared by daſhing ſome 
of 


* 
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of the powder amongſt the leaves, and 
laying a little all over the tops of the pots. 
I have cleared ſeveral by that method; and 
by following the whole of the directions, 

the moſt infected hot-houſe will be as 
clean as if there never had been any 
vermin in it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
nt 2 


Fo pretend to raiſe 1 without 
ſeed is a contradiction to nature; but 
what is here meant in the raiſing of Muſh- 
rooms, 1s to produce them'on beds made 
for that purpoſe, without ſpawn being 
planted in them, as is the common me- 


thod of propagating them. 


. MusyRoomMs are wanted in every fa- 
mily, and in moſt places where there is 
any thing of a garden there are beds for 
raiſing them. In ſome places they ſucceed 
very well for a year or two, and then there 
is often a loſs for .a ſeaſon, ſometimes 
longer. n 


Tur getting of good ſpawn is fre- 
quently attended with great difficulty; 
and when it is got, if the bed is not in 
proper order to receive it, there is a very 
great diſappointment, which may and 
often happens to thoſe who are well 
acquainted with the different methods 
| which 
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which are now in ee for propa- 
gating them. 5 


Tarzs is no plant that is raiſed by art, 
where nature has given ſo many hints to 
facilitate its propagation, as the Muſh- 
room; and yet it is ſtill in its infancy. 
There is not in common practice (that I 
know of) any certain method to raiſe 
them ſo as ſeldom to fail of producing 
a good crop. 


Ix the beginning of the ſummer is 
warm and dry, and afterwards there fall 
kindly warm ſhowers, the fields produce 
them in plenty ; whereas if the beginning 
of the ſummer is cold and wet, and after- 
wards becomes warm and dry, there are 
few or none. 


ON hot-beds, where cucumbers and 
melons have been planted, and have not 
been ſucceſsful, there 1s often a quantity 
of muſhrooms. 


Ix large dunghills that are laid in the 
fields, where there is a good deal of long 


ſtraw, whichhas not laid wet in the fold, 
in a dry warm ſeaſon there will be much 


ſpawn and ſome muſhrooms. 


In 
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In ſtable-yards, where a good many 
ſaddle-horſes are kept in the ftables, whoſe 
litter is thrown out long, and à large 
quantity every day, if the ſcaſon is dry 
and no wet lies in the place where the 
dung is, the bottom of the dung will be 
full of er in the autumn. 


ba a quantity of litter, that is yy moiſt, 
(four or five loads) be mixed with light 
| loam or fand, and thrown in a heap in a 


dry place, it will — ro in three 
months. 


ALL theſe examples make it evident 
th-.t muſhrooms may be produced without 
ſpawn being planted, and that they grow 
in places where there never were any be- 
_— as all muſt allow. 


By what means this plant (if it is pro- 
per to call it a plant) grows in ſuch places 
I do not pretend to demonſtrate ; it is cer- 


tain no plants grow without ſeed : there 
is no new creation. 


Tas ſeeds of muſhrooms | being ſo very 


light, it is not improbable but that in the _ 


fields where muſhrooms grow it is. carried 
over band whole ground,” and lodged in 
every 
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every little hole and crevice, where it grows 
as ſoon as it meets with proper materials. 
The reaſon why mufhrooms do not grow 
in all the places where ſuch ſtuff lies, is, 
becauſe it is not in proper order, being too 
wet or too dry, or the ſeaſon 10 cold that 


the ſeeds cannot vegetate. 


— 


Ix may have been imagined long before 
this, conſidering the many and great im- 
provements in the propagation of all kinds 
of plants, that muſhrooms would not have 
been forgotten; and thoſe hints that na- 
ture has given would have induced ſome of 
the many ingenious to attempt bringing 
them to ene without p. | 


Ir was from theſe obſervations that I 
was encouraged to make ſome trials; and 
although I did not ſucceed at firſt ſo as 
to produce a good crop, yet I found ſome- 
thing might be accompliſhed, and by per- 
ſeverance I diſcovered a compoſition . that 
produced finer muſhrooms, more in quan- 
tity, and the beds continue much longer 
in bearing than thoſe planted with ſpawn 
in the common way a 


I gave uſed no ſpawn for many years, 


and Rove never failed of a good crop. 1 
ſhall 
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ſhall give a full account of the method I 
have followed, and if the directions are 
obſerved accurately, can aſſert it to be a 
ſure way to bring them to greater perfec- 
tion in quality and quantity than any other 
artificial method I have ſeen practiſed; 
they are ſuperior in thickneſs. to thoſe 
that gow — in the fields. 


r 


1 
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Tae proper times for making the beds 
are as follow : to have them in winter, the 
beds ſhould be made the beginning of 
July; for a ſpring crop, the beginning of, 
December; and to have plenty all the ſum-" 
mer there ſhould: be another bed made the / 
beginning of March. Theſe three beds 
will produce them every month in the 
year, 


TH 
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Ir the beds are made according to 
this new method, they laſt much longer 
than thoſe planted with ſpawn. 


BE roRE we proceed to give directions 
for making the beds, it will be proper 
to ſay ſomething of what are the prope 
places for them. 


Tuos that are very fond of muſh- 
rooms in winter, may be certain of having 
them 
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them in great plenty if they will be at 
the trifling expence of building a ſhed 
againſt a ſouth-wall, with a pit three feet 
deep and four feet broad, the tength ac- 
cording to the quantity that is wanted. 
Thirty feet long will produce ment 
for a large family. 


THERE muſt be a flue all round the 
pit, two feet deep and eight inches wide, 
and a vacuum of an inch on the in- 
fide next the bed, which ſhould be left 
open at top, that the heat may come up to 
warm the top of the bed, which it would 
not if the vacuum was cloſe. | 


Taz vacuum all round prevents the 
heat from drying the ſides of the bed; for 
if the flue had no vacuum, the heat would 
deſtroy all production for a foot round at 
leaſt ; and when the bed is covered with 
firave and litter (as it muſt all winter) to 
keep off the froſt and cold air, the ſtraw 
ſhould be laid all over the flue and vacu- 
um, which will cauſe a gentle heat all over 
the top of the hed, and greatly encourage 
the growth of the muſhrooms. 


THERE 
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THERE will be no danger. of the ſtraw 
firing, as very little heat will be ſufficient 
to keep the muſhrooms growing. 


WHERE thees | is a hot-houſe for pines 
the ſhed will anſwer pretty well for mak- 
ing a muſhroom-bed for the winter and 
all the ſeaſon. As the fires are kept on 
they will grow very well ; but it is too 
cold for the ſummer's production, for they 
love the glaſſy heat of the ſun, or an arti- 


ficial one, although they cannot ſtand its 
bright rays. | 


Ix winter they will grow in dry cellars 
and produce a good crop: they will alſo 
thrive extremely well in the end of a ſta- 
ble where there are a good many horſes 

kept. They will thrive and produce a 
great crop in a ſhed facing the ſouth, from 
the beginning of April to the end of Sep- 
tember; but will produce nothing in win- 
ter, as the air is too cold for them, although 
the bed be covered ever ſo well with ſtraw 
and litter. 


Tas materials and method of making 
the beds, either for winter or ſummer, or 
which of the above-mentioned places they 
are made in, being the ſame, I ſhall only 

Coe give 
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give directions for making that 1 in the fluid 


pit for winter uſe. 


Tn middle of June provide ſome freſh 
litter from the ſtables; a bed thirty feet 
long and four feet broad will take ten 
cart-loads : it muſt not be what has laid 
long and is'turned black ; but if mouldy 
and long will anſwer very well to mix up 
with ſome freſh, at the rate of three parts 
freſh to one of mouldy. Throw it up in 
a heap under cover, for it muſt get no wet, 


and let it remain for eight days, by which 


time it will have a gentle warmth, and it 
is then fit for uſe. Get ſome freſh tanner's 
bark; a thirty-feet bed will take three 
large cart-loads. 


Ir ſhould be laid in a heap under 
cover ten days at leaſt, for bark is much 
longer in heating than dung; when it has 
been in the heap ſix days it ſhould be 
turned over, that the outſides may be in 
the ſame condition as the middle ; for 
the outſide of bark never heats when 
it lays in an open heap; when it has 
juſt come to a moderate heat after turn- 
ing, it is in order for the bed. 


OLD 
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| OLD bark from a pine-ſtove that is 
dry and round will anſwer, if it is 
watered a little and thrown into a heap 
to ferment; but it is not ſo good as 
the new; it was from ſuch I had the 
firſt ſucceſs. I then mixed it with an 
equal quantity of new, and it anſwered 
was all old; 
but there being a diſadvantage in -taking 
ſo much round bark from the ſtove, I 
tried all new, and found it much better 


much better than when F 


than either of the former. 


Ar the ſame time there ſhould every 
day be ſaved from the ſtable the horſe- 
droppings, which ſhould be +kept as 
whole, dry, and clean from ſtraw and 
hay as poſſible. They ſhould be laid 
under cover, and ſpread two inches thick. 


The place where they are laid ſhould be 


airy and dry, for the drier they 


y are 
when laid on the bed the better, 


If 


they are got before any of the other 
materials, and kept dry and not moved 


they will be no worſe. 


To make the bed put a layer of the 
dung that was ſhaken up, two feet thick, 
the breadth and length of the bed; it 


and pretty 


muſt be made very equal, 


Cc2 


firm, 
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firm, but not trod; then a layer of 
bark, four inches thick; over that a 
layer of the ſame dung, a foot thick; 
and on that a layer of bark, two inches 
thick; and on that ſix inches of the 
ſhorteſt of the dung that was thrown up, 
which finiſhes for the preſent. 


Wund the bed has been made ten 
or fifteen days it will then have a gen- 
tle heat; lay another layer of bark, two 
inches thick; and on the top of that a 
layer of the horſe-droppings, three inches 
thick (they ſhould be taken up carefully, 
and as little broken as poſſible); and on 
the top of the droppings an inch of the 
ſhorteſt of the dung from the heap that 
was ſhaken up. This finiſhes the bed. 


THE bed ſhould remain ſo for fix or 
eight weeks, by which time it will have a 
moderate heat, if all has ſucceeded as it 
ought, and will be fit to lay the mould 
on. It ſhould be juſt milk warm. ' The 
mould ſhould be laid on three inches thick, 
but muſt have no water, until, upon exa- 
' mination of the mould, there appear little 
white ſtrings amongſt it, which will be in 
about three weeks after. 


IT 
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IIx ͤ muſt then have a little water once 
a-week, and if it was made milk- warm, or 
taken out of the ciſtern in the hot-houſe, 
it would be much better. In about three 
or four weeks after the white ſtrings ap- 
pear, the muſhrooms will begin to come; 
the bed thould then be refreſhed with wa- 
ter often, but not much at a time; for if 
there is much given at once it will kill all 
the muſhrooms that are above ground; and 
greatly damage the bed. 


A BED thus made will continue to bear 
very plentifully for half a year, ſometimes 
a whole year, and produce much finer and 
larger muſhrooms than any of thoſe that 
are produces 1 in the fields. 


Tur mould proper to lay on the bed i is 
two parts of very rotten dung fifted, two 
parts of fine light loam, and one part of 
rich black kitchen-garden mould broken 
fine, and all well mixed. 


Ir ai winter-bed; it muſt be conſtant]; 
kept covered with dry litter three inches 
thick ;. firſt ſhaking all the dung out of it; 
and this three inches of clean white ſtraw, 
and a gentle fire kept when froſty and cold 


weather, or when there has been long dull 
| rainy 
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rainy weather, which is very prejudicial 
to them; for they rot as they come out of 
the mould. | 


In ſuch weather it would be very proper 
to take off the litter, and lay on the ftraw 
next the bed, as by that means it will ad- 
mit a free air 'and prevent mouldineſs; 
but in froſty weather the litter ſhould be 


next the bed. 


Ir the winter-bed is made in the ſhed 
of the pine- ſtove, it ſhould be made at the 
ſame time and manner as the other covered 
with the ſame ſort of mould, and managed 
in every reſpect the ſame. But as there 
will be two fires in the ſhed all winter, 
which will keep it warm, there will be no 
occaſion to lay any litter, only a very thin 
en of ſtraw. * 


Tur bed moſt be made againſt the north 
wall of the ſhed, for the ſtove-wall would 
be too hot. The foreſide of the bed will 
dry much faſter than that againſt the wall, 
and muſt have a little water oftener, for a 
very little will ſerve the backſide, as a 
great dampneſs comes through the wall, 
eſpecially if moſt of the ſhed is under 


ground, as it generally 1 18. 
| THOSE 
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 TaosE that have no ſhed with a pit, nor 
a ſtove- ſned to make a winter bed in, may 
make them in a dry cellar, at the inſide 
end of a warm ſtable, or in the corner of 


any outhouſe where there is a conſtant: 
fire. 


THERE will be no occaſion for any cover 
in a cellar in winter, as there is no cold 
air; and in a ſtable the air is both damp 
and warm: they will require little water in 
a cellar, and hardly any in a ſtable. If in 
a houſe where there is a conſtant fire, 
they will require a little water but no co- 
ver. In all the places where they are made, 
they are all of the ſame materials. 


 Trosst that chooſe to have muſnhrooms 
in the ſpring and ſummer only, ſhould 
make a bed the beginning of December, 
and it will come into bearing the end of 
March or the beginning of April, ang will 


produce -great ts all {pring - and n 
mer. 


x 
Tuer ſhould be under cover cles the 
ſun, but neyer expoſed to its rays, nor to 
rain; for it is impoſſible to manage a 
muſhroom- bed right where it is expoſed 
to rain: no covering of mats or firaw 
is ſufficient to protect it. 
SUPPOSE 
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SupPosE the bed had been watered in 
the morning, and in the afternoon a 
ftrong thunder ſhower ſhould fall, it 
would go through all the covering, and 
perhaps deſtroy the bed entirely. Many 
a good bed in full bearing has been ſo 
ſpoiled by ſuch an accident, that it never 
produced a fingle muſhroom afterwards. 


Ir a ſhed with a pit thirty feet long has 
the fire-place in the nfiddle on the back- 
fide, and made to draw both ways, and 
to come up the middle to divide the pit 
in two, and one of the ends made every 
June, there would be ſufficient for a 
middling family all the year. 


Wur an old bed is deſtroyed, if it has 
worked kindly and been managed well, 
the tan that was laid above the firſt layer 
of dung will be very dry, white, and 
mouldy, and ſhould be ſaved, it being ex- 
ceeding good for laying two inches thick 
on the new bed, below the three-inch 
layer of horſe-droppings : it will cauſe 
the bed to bear three or four weeks ſooner, 
and the muſhroems to be much larger 
and thicker in the fleſh; for the whole 
top of the bed will become one folid maſs 
of ſpawn. | I. 
 Waen 
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WuHen the old beds are pulled to pieces 
there will be much fine ſpawn in them ; 
but let not that tempt any one to lay it on 
the new bed, for it will entirely ſpoil it. 
Although by ſuch means you might get 
muſhrooms rather ſooner, they would be 
ſmall and bad, for the waterings that 
would be neceſſary to bring theſe bad 
muſhrooms forward would prevent the 
production of any new ſpawn, 


Bevs made in cellars or onthe where 
fires are kept, and in ſtables, will not pro- 
duce , muſhrooms all ſummer; for as the 
weather grows warm, the air in the cellar 
grows cold, and the beds in the ſtables will 
be too moiſt if horſes are kept there all 
ſummer, and too cold if there are none: 


ſo that after April there will be few muſn- 


rooms on any of them. 

MuskRoou-BEDS made after the man- 
ner here directed are far ſuperior to thoſe 
made in the common way; they pro- 
duce much finer muſhrooms, laſt much 


longer i in bearing, and have greater quan- 
tities on them at a time. 


I nave gathered great quantities of 
muſhrooms from beds made according to 
this 
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this method, which were much whiter 
than thoſe gathered in the fields, a great 
deal firmer, and when they were as cloſe 
as the ſmalleſt buttons that grow natural, 
many of them were four and five ounces 
weight. 


Ix all be managed as directed, you will 
be ſure of ſucceeding; but if any one 
ſhould fail, let him not deſpond at the firſt 
trial, there being a poſſibility of erring, 
though no great probability, for I have 
not omitted the leaſt article in the prepara- 
tion of the materials, making and manag- 
ing the beds: but information from books 
written with the greateſt candour may be 
difficult, until a little practice renders it 
caſy. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P.. FF, 
On Aſparagus. 


Tn E common method of managing 
Aſparagus beds is ſo well known, that it is 
not neceſſary to ſay any thing on that head; 
but there are ſeveral places in England 
that are remarkable for having larger aſpa- 
ragus than the common run of the coun- 
try, as Batterſea and Graveſend, near 
London, which ſome may attribute to a 
different management, which is not the 


caſe, but the goodneſs and depth of 
the ſoil. rade OR? -30 20,008 


I THINK that Pontefract, in Yorkſhire, 
is greatly preferable to the above places in 
the goodneſs of its ſoil, and 2 produce 
larger aſparagus. 


Tae largeneſs is the thing ſo much 
talked of at the above places, for I never 
heard that the beſt judges ever aſſerted 
that it was any ways ſuperior in taſte to 
thoſe raiſed in other parts of the kingdom. 


THE 
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ThE ground in the above places is 
not all of the ſame kind; that at 
Batterſea is a loam of a great depth; 
the ſoil at Graveſend is very light and 
ſandy, and alſo very deep. 


Tae ground at Pontefract is richer, 
deeper, and finer than either of the above ; 
it alſo. inclines to a brown ſand, is the 
beſt ſoil I have ever ſeen, and I am con- 
fident, if the aſparagus beds were managed 
as they are near London, they would pro- 
duce much larger than any in the kingdom 
in _ common way. 


1 HAVE ; ſean and taken notice of the 
drefling of the aſparagus beds at Batter- 
ſea and Graveſend, but cannot ſay there 
is any material difference in their method 
from the general run uſe 1 about London, 
only they lay a deeper cover of earth than 
is commonly practiſed in moſt places, the 
reaſon for which is, that their ſoil is 
hghter. 


* 


As I ſee ſo little difference in the method 


of the culture of aſparagus in thoſe two 
places, from that of their neighbours, 


can attribute their ſuperior ſize to nothing 


but the ſuperior goodneſs of their ſoil. 
IT 
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IT is evident that the ſoils of the above- 
mentioned places, notwithſtanding their 
difference, are all very good, and produce 
fine aſparagus, which is a plain demon- 
ſtration that there are different ſoils, that 
the ſame ſort of ſoils may be planted in, 
and that they will thrive equally well in 
them all, which is a thing that ſhould be 


paid more regard to than generally is the 
caſe. 


IT is a general error in writers who 
treat on theſe ſubjects, to mention only the 
foil that ſuch and ſuch plants will grow 
the beſt in, and that in ſuch a manner as 
to leave their readers to think that 
will not grow. at all in any other kind of 
ſoil, which often diſcourages people from 
ſowing or planting many different kinds of 
roots, ſhrubs, and trees, in ſoils where, 
though they do not attain to the greateſt 
perfection, they may become very uſeful, 
profitable and ornamental, and ſome- 
times to as great perfection as they do in 
that ſoil which was thouglit peculiar to 
them. | | 


Asrinacys will thrive in all light, rich, 
deep ſoils, and all ſandy ſoils may be made 
rich with rotten dung, fo as to produce 


very 
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very good aſparagus ; and in every place 
it is planted in, if it is not light and rich 
by nature, it muſt be made ſo by art; ſo 
that there 1s no place in England but 
where. good afparagus may be had, and at 
no great expence, as there are few places 
but where the proper materials may be 
had to make ſuch a ſoil, which is what J 
ſhall give directions for in the common as 
well as the new method, for growing it 
to a very large ſize. 


As the largeneſs of aſparagus. is what 
is greatly admired, it may be brought to 
grow to a very large ſize in every gentle- 
man's garden; but many will object, eſ- 
pecially thoſe who have ſmall kitcheg-gar- 
dens, and have little ground to ſpare, that 
it takes a much greater ſpace than in the 
common method; yet I do not know, if 
the product was to be weighed, but that 
the largeneſs would make up for number, 
though I have not as yet tried that expe- 


riment. 


Ix any part of the garden where no wet 
ſtands in the bottom (for where water 
ſtands aſparagus will never thrive, as it 
kills all the roots in winter, they ſtriking 
down to a great depth) make a trench two 

feet 
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feet broad at three feet diſtance from the 

border; three feet from that another; and 

ſo on for as many rows of aſparagus as are 
intended to be ſown. 


Dis and carry all the earth out of the 
two-feet trench, which may be diſpoſed 
of in different parts of the garden where 


the ground is low. The trench en 


be two feet and a half deep at leaſt. 


Ir the ſoil in the garden will not allow 
ſuch a depth, ſome of the earth taken out 
of the trench may be laid on the three 
feet between the trench to heighten the 
ground, for it will not be very material 
though the ground be a foot higher than 


the other parts of the garden; but the 


bottom of the trench muſt not be dug 


lower than the other parts of the bot- 
tom. 


Lay in the bottom of every trench three 
inches of good rotten dung, to which add 
three inches of the natural mould, if it is 


Pd 


light; but if of a ſtiff nature, none of it 


ſhould be put in. If there is any mould 
added, mix the dung and mould well by 
pricking it over three or four times with a 
ſpade. | 

TER 
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Tat proper time to do this work is 
the beginning of February, that the 
mould which is laid in the trench may 
be well ſettled before the middle of 
March, which is the proper time to ſow 
the Apart. 


Tar ſummer before this is intended 
to be done, the compoſition for filling 
the trenches ſhould be prepared, and 
turned ſeveral times, that it may be well 
mixed and incorporated before it is uſed. 


Tu materials of which I have made 
the compoſition, with the greateſt ſucceſs, 
are as follow : Sludge from a river that 
runs ſlow and is muddy; but the beſt. 
1s where the tides flow and ebb ; though 
if neither of theſe can be.got, the ſludge 
from the bottom of an old pond that 
has not been cleaned for a long time 
will anſwer very well. 


LicyuT peat-mould that lies at top 
and is very ſoft; if it is difficult to get, 
as it is in many places, the bottom of wood- 
ſtacks, or tho places in woods where 
much leaves and flicks have rotted, the 
light mould to be got there will do. Light 
rich loam from a common paſture. Fine 

rotten 
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rotten dung that has laid two years, and 
has been turned ſeveral times, and reduded 
to a ſine mould. Sharp ſand from a pit, 


or river- ſide, which is better. Theſe are 
the ingredients. | 


Tu quantities of each, to make a good 
compoſition, are two loads of ſludge, one 
load of ſoft peat-mould, a load: of loam, 
two loads of rotten dung, and two loads 
of ſharp ſand. This is the proportion; 
the quantity muſt be according to the 
number of rows of aſparagus to be ſown. 
If the ground, where the ſeminary is to 
be made, is of a light nature, there ſhould 
be two loads of loam and one of ſand; but 
then there muſt be more of the natural 


earth and more rotten dung laid in the 
bottom. 


Aup ARAGUS will thrive exceeding well in 
this compoſition, and grow to a great fize, 
beyond what can be imagined. The 
trenches ſhould be filled with the prepa- 
red ſtuff as ſoon as they are dug out, 
which ſhould be laid in lightly, and with- 
in three inches of the top, that it may 
ſettle equally ; it ſhould be a foot below 
the level of the ground between when the 
ſeeds are ſown. Make a drill in the mid- 

"Wa dle 
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dle of the trench two inches deep, and at 
a foot diſtance drop four good ſeeds an inch 
from one another ; preſs them gently into 


the ground, and cover them with mould 
two inches deep. 


Ir all the ſeeds grow, leave only two 
of the beſt; and if the ſpring and ſum- 
mer be very dry, give them a little water 
once a week, and keep them clear from 
weeds. If a thin cover of moſs was laid 


round them, it would prevent the ground 
cracking after watering. 


In the autumn, when the ſtems are de- 
cayed, cut them off two inches from the 
ground, ſtir the ſurface gently that the 
crown of the plant may not be hurt, and 
then lay on an inch and a half of the ſame 
compoſition that the trenches were filled 
with, the whole breadth of the two feet, 
raiſing it a little higher in the middle 


to carry the wet off the crown of the 
plants. | 


IT will be neceſſary this winter to cover 
the whole two- feet trench with light lit- 
ter from the ſtables, as the roots are near 
the ſurface; but this is no more to be 
practiſed. This finiſhes the firſt year's 


work. 
TE 
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TRE beginning of March take off the 
litter, and dig it into the three- feet left 
between the rows; prick up the ſur- 
face in the trench where the aſparagus is 


ſown, and lay over it an inch more of the 
ſame compoſt it was ſown in. 


THERE ſhould be as much of the com- 
poſition made at firſt as will fill up the 
trenches at leaſt two inches higher than 
the ground between, which ſhould be 
turned over twice a year, for-it will be 
three or four years before it is all uſed. 
It is quite unneceſſary to repeat the keep- 
ing clean from weeds, as that ſhould be 
always underſtood. 


In the autumn, when the ſtems are de- 
cayed, cut them off four inches from the 
ground, and 'lay over the whole trench 
four inches of the compoſition, railing it 
a little round in the middle. 


Tag crowns of the plants will now be 
near eight inches. below the ſurface, ſo 
there will be no occaſion for any long co- 
vering; but as the plants are ſtill in danger 
from froſt, it will be right to cover them 
a foot wide with two inches of ſharp ſand, 
which ſhould be laid round to carry off 
the wet in winter, to prevent its hurting 

© Dd2 the 
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the buds. This finiſhes the ſecond year's 


work. 


Ix the ſpring the ſand ſhould be ſpread 
all the breadth of the two-feet trench, and 
two inches of the compoſt added to it; 
then prick it over with a fork to mix it 
well with the ſand. This work ſhould be 
done the beginning of March, and let lie 
until the end of April before it is raked. 


IN the autumn there ſhould be four 
inches of the . compoſt laid all over the 
trench that the aſparagus is. ſown in, 
which ſhould be two inches higher in the 
middle than at the ſides, ſo that the crown 
of the roots will be a foot under the fur- 
face, and there will be no occaſion for any 
further cover to keep out froſt. This 
ends the third year. 


Tux next ſpring fork the rows, and let 
them lie a month before they are raked. 
This ſpring the heads will be large and 
fine, and there will be great temptation 
to cut, but it would be much better to 
defer it until the ſpring following. 


The next autumn there ſhould be four 


inches of the compoſt laid all over in the 
| fame 


ſame manner as before, ſo that now the 
two- feet trench will be an inch or two 
higher than tte ground between. 


As the roots will now begin to come 
to the hard ground between the rows, 
there muſt be ſome proviſion made to en- 
courage them to ſpread, that they m 
grow ſtrong and ſupply the buds, which 
will now be very plentifyl and very luxu- 
riant, 


ANx time in the winter there ſhould 
be a trench opened at the end of the 
three-feet between the rows, the, ſame 
depth that the aſparagus was ſown in. If 
the ground is light and tolerably good, 
only a third of the natural earth ſhould 
be carried off; but if Riff, one da at 
le aſt F, 


>. | 


THERE ſhould be fix ib of "Luo 
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rotten dung laid in the bottom, then eight 


inches of the natural mould, and on that a 
layer of dung, and ſo on until the ground 
is four inches higher than the ground the 
aſparagus is in, for it will ſink to its own 
level. If the ground is ſtiff there ſhould 
be leſs mould laid above the dung, and an 
inch or two of ſand added; then it will 
| be 


—_— 
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be neceſſary to mix each layer of dung, 
ſand, and mould, by pricking it over 
twice with a fork. 


Tux next autumn there ſhould be four 

inches of the compoſt laid over the trench, 
which then will be juſt ſo much higher 
than the ground between. If there is 
any of the compoſition left it may be laid 
all over the ground ; but if there 1s none, 
an inch of rotten dung will anſwer as 
well. 


Ix two years after this it will be neceſ- 
ſary to ſpread an inch of rotten'dung all 
over the ground in autumn, . and: fork it 
in, taking hold of the ground, three. or 
four inches, and let it lie rough all win- 
ter; but the middle of the row, where 
the aſparagus is ſown, ſhould always be 

higheſt, and lie round. This ſhould be 
repeated every third year; and. by being 
thus managed the aſparagus will laſt for 


twenty years, and be much larger than 
what is ſown or e in the l in Ho 


common way. 


As to the prbper age to ent. 1 
there ſhould be none cut before the third 
year; but as the intention of ſowing and 

| managing 
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managing it in this manner is in order that 


it may be very large, there ſhould be none 
cut before the fourth year; and none even 


then but a few of the largeſt heads, which 


will give it ſtrength to n to the ſize 1 in- 
tended. 


Tus mary . here *. nay 
ſeem tedious, and to require ſo much la- 
bour that it is not worth the trouble: 
there is not a great deal more than gene- 
rally is uſed; (or ſnould be) in preparing 
of ground for planting: in the common 
way, as trenching and: dunging:is always 
practiſed; for after tlie trenches are emp- 
tied and filled again with the compoſt, 
there is much leſs labour in the dreſſings 
than is uſed in the common method. But, 
as this is a new way, I have not omitted 
the minuteſt article in the directions, by 
following of which, aſparagus will be 
brought to a ſurprizing largeneſs. 


F nav often heard gentlemen com- 
plain that they could never have good aſpa- 
ragus in the common way, their ſoil not 
being fit for its production: this does 
not come: within my province; but for 
tho advantage of: ſuch as are ſo ſituated, 1 
ſhall lay down * by —_— ” 

a whic 


hs. 
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which good aſparagus may be obtained, 
| = the n ſoil be what it will. 


A CLAY bottom is very bad for er 
gus: therefore where that is the caſe, in 
all the ways of ſowing and planting, it 


will greatly add to its growth to lay two 


inches of coarſe gra vel, or forme ſtones 
broken very ſmall, in the denen of every 
trench. 

| mY | | 
| Tan bottom mould be very even, and 
have a good fall to carry off the water (if 


clay); for if there is not a free paſſage it 
rots the roots of all plants that are permax 


nent, and it affects none fo. much as it 
does aſparagus; ſo that unleſs the ground 
is dry at the bottom, and of a good depth 
of ſoil, all endeavours to mr it t goodwill | 
ue 11} ( eng. 


ALL the beſt 7 Fan "R light 
ſoils. If the ground is naturally ſtiff it 
muſt be made light; for which purpoſe 
there ſhould be as much ſand and coal- 
aſhes, finely: ſifted, mixed up as will make 
at firſt laying, twice as many inches as 
there is of the natural foil. (for fand and 
aſhes will not raiſe the ground in 4 
. dee to what is laid in, when well m 


we | 
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with the mould) ; the ſand ſhould be the 


ſharpeſt that can be got; for foft ſand, laid 
in ſtiff clay, only binds it faſter. 


499, 


Maxx out the ground that is intended 
to be ſown, and open a trench as deep as 
the ground will allow ; lay in the bottom 
ſix inches of good ſoft cow-dung that is 
not rotten, but has little ſtraw amongſt 
it; then ſix inches of the natural ſoil, 
and on that ſix inches of the ſand and 
aſhes, which ſhould be well mixed (but 
the dung ſhould not be diſturbed); then 
lay on three inches of rotten dung, three 
of mould, and three of ſand and aſhes, 
which. ſhould be all well mixed; then 
three inches of mould, two of dung, and 
four of ſand and aſhes all well mixed; 
let them remain thus until ſowing time. 
This ſhould be done the beginning of 
winter, and it will be in fine order, and 
bring very good aſparagus, | 


Ir ſhould be ſown in drills two inches 
deep, and covered with an equal quantity 
of . rotten dung, ſand, and ol light 


| mould, well mixed. 


Taz beds ſhould. be covered with light 
litter the firſt winter ; the ſecond, with 
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two inches of rotten dung, which ſhould 
be forked up, and mixed with the earth 
on the beds in the ſpring ; the third win- 
ter there ſhould be a good covering of 
dung, ſand, and good light earth laid all 
over, Which will be ſufficient to keep out 
the froſt. 


THERE ſhould never be any thing plant- 
ed in the alleys, neither ſhould they be 
deep ; but the beds ſhould be laid round, 
the alleys dug every winter, and ſome 
earth thrown, over the beds out of them, 
the. moſt of which, will be raked ol 1 in 

dreſſing.” | | 


Tur ſhould have at leaſt an inch of 
- rotten dung thrown over them every third 
year, which ſhould be forked up in the 
ſpring, taking hold of three inches of the 
mould on the bed. 'This ſhould be done 
the beginning of March, and lay rough 
until the beginning of April before it is 
raked. 


Ir the ground intended to be ſown be 
gravel or ſand, a fine rich loam ſhould be 
uſed inſtead of fand and aſhes ; but rotten 
- cow-dung. will anſwer better than horſe- 
dung; and if all the layers of dung, ex- 

y 'cept 
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cept the laſt, are not ſo very rotten it will | 
be the better. 


Arrzs al the Goble is trenched and 
well mixed, there ſhould be an inch of 
very rotten. dung, two of loam, and one 
of good black mould, laid all over, and 
pricked over at leaſt three times, that they 
may be well mixed. This work ſhould 
be done in the beginning of winter, and | 
by lying rough it will be in good order 
for ſowing in the ſpring. 


Ir the natural ſoil i is ; either a light loam | 
or a fine black mould, there will be no oc- 
caſion for y thing except dung; ; but in 
all ſorts of ſoils there ſhould be a good 
layer of dung i in the bottom of the. 8 | 
as the lower parts of the beds. cannot be 
mended after the aſparagus is ſown ; and 
when the roots get to the bottom, (as 
they ſoon will) they will. gro ſtrong, and 
greatly increaſe the growth, of. the : plants 


In is a. wrong method to. plant aſpata; 
gus, for the roots ſhould never be cut, 
becauſe. they are of fuch, a nature that 
they. never make ſo good roots as when 
they are ſown. where hay - 4 Ar to. a 
main, 
I 


* 
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Ir is natural for aſparagus to riſe 
in the crown as it grows old, for which 
reaſon there ſhould be a good covering | 
of earth laid on at different times, 
that it may be in a condition to reſiſt 
the froſt without a covering of long dung, 
which is very prejudicial, to it, eſpeci- 
ally on. ſtiff land. Thoſe who prepare 
and manage their beds thus will have 
good aſparagus, let the natural ſoil be 
what it will. R 0 N 


AsPARAGUs' draws a great deal of 
nouriſhment from the. ground every year; 
it is a very luxuriant plant, and ſhould 
have ſome ſupply every , other year, or 
it will in a few years be very ſmall,; 
but if properly , ſupported © it will be 
very good for many. years. 


Fox ING aſparagus, and having it in 
the winter months, is much in practice: 
it is fometimes (when the plants are 
good) pretty large, and looks tolerably 
well, but i Ws.L impoſſible” it can be 

for the buds are forced out 

by the heat only, without having any 
ſupply from tlie roots, except what 
juices were in them; and they ſtrike 
no new fibres, therefore can draw no 
nouriſhment 
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nouriſhment from the mould they are 
planted in; for when the buds that 
were formed before planting are all ſhot, 
there is an end, and the plant decays. 


Goop aſparagus may be obtained 
at a trifling expence, from the begin- 
ning of March until the beginning of 
May, of a fine colour and good taſte. 
This is no part of what I propoſed to 
treat of; but, as it is not in common 
practice, I ſhall give directions how it 
may be brought to perfection. 


BviLd a pit thirty or "Forty feet long, 
ſix feet broad (inward dimenſions) and 
three feet high. Before the flues are 
begun the foundations ſhould be laid 
two feet four inches broad; that is, eight 
inches for the flue, four inches for its 
inſide ſupport, and ſixteen inches out- 
ſide wall; which may be built either of 
ſtone or brick, as moſt convenient ; but 
the ſupport and cover of the flue muſt 
be brick. 


Wurd the wall is three feet high all 
round, begin the flue, which ſhould be 
two feet deep; and after it is covered 
ſhould have fix inches of ſtone or brick 

built 
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built over it before the caping is laid 
On. 


Ir the ground this pit ſtands on be 
clay, there ſhould be a foot of looſe 
ſtones broken ſmall, ſpread all over the 
bottom, and on that a foot of bruſh-wood, 
cut ſmall, and a drain through the wall at 
the bottom, to carry off the wet; but if 
it is ſand, gravel, or rock, two feet of 
brulh-wood will be ſufficient without a 
drain. 


TR fire-place ſhould be ſunk a foot 
lower than the bottom of the pit, to give 
room for an aſh-hole below the grate, and 
ſufficient height to the fire-place, that 
there may be a riſe of eighteen inches at 
leaſt. before the flue comes to the level, 
which ſhould go all round, and the chim- 
ney ſtand over the fire-place, which ſhould 
fland without the ſquare of the pit. 


Tux flue at firſt ſhould go along the 
end, and be carried within four inches of 
the outſide of the wall, to prevent its be- 
ing too hot-at firſt going off; but ſhould, 
as ſoon as paſt the end, be brought gradu- 
ally into the ſquare, to have only the four 
inches ſupport the remainder of the way 
round. 


WHEN 


— 
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Warn the whole is finiſhed, and the 
bottom prepared according to the ground 
it ſtands on, the pit ſhould be filled with 
the ſame compoſition that was made for 
the trenches for large aſparagus. This 
ſhould be done at leaſt two months before 
the time of ſowing ; for it will ſink great- 
ly, and it ſhould be juſt a foot below the 
caping when the ſeed is ſown. 


IT may be ſown thicker than that in 
the trenches ; but five rows will be ſuffi- 
cient in the ſix-feet bed, as the rows on 
"the outſide next the flue muſt be at leaſt 
eight inches from the flye, for the heat 
will dry the roots too much if nearer. 


Tux fitſt year after ſowing it ſhould be 
covered with litter, in the ſame manner 
with that ſown in the trenches ; and ma- 
naged, as to covering, with the com 
ſition, after the ſame manner (which need 
not be repeated). When it is finiſhed, 
which will be the third year, it ſhould 
lie round the ſides, next the flue, an inch 
above tde caping, and the middle four 
inches higher. 


Ir ſhould not be forced before the fourth 
year. 'The fires ſhould be made the be- 


ginning 
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ginning of February, but very flow at firſt, 
and increaſed gradually. If the ſeaſon, is 
not very ſevere there will be aſparagus fit 
to cut the latter end of March. 


Turns ſhould be a wood frame. made 
like that which ſupports the tilt of a wag- 
gon laid over, that it may be covered with 
mats at nights and in cold wet days, 

Wu the fires are made ſtrong, it 
ſhould have a little water all round the 
ſides next the flues every day, and the 
whole bed ſhould be kept moderately 
moiſt. 


As the hinting will waſte the aſparagus 
much more than that which grows in 
common ground, theſe ſhould have a little 
rotten dung laid over them every year, 
and it would be proper to provide two ſuch 
places in order to have a conſtant ſupply ; 
for if it is forced every year it will not laſt 
a long time, as the heat will force all the 
buds to ſprout; ſo that it ſhould have reſt 
every other year to recover ſtrength. 

Tas forcing of aſparagus in the winter 
months, by planting it on. hot beds made 
of dung, is brought to as great per- 

fection 
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fection as it can be, unleſs: à better 
method be found, that it may have the 
advantage of roots and fibres to encou- 
rage its growth, as well as heat to force 


the buds to ſhoot, which 1 vo! = 
accompliſh. b 


WauEgRE tan can be conveniently got, it 
makes a much better bed for forcing win» 
ter aſparagus than dung; for after the tan 
is brought to a proper heat it keeps ſo 2 
long time, and is not ſo apt to burn the 
roots as dung beds; which, after they 
have come to their heat, decay much 
ſooner than the bark, and occaſion much 
more trouble in lining, as the heat muſt 
be kept up at that ſeaſon, or all is ſoon 
loft. | 


Tas roots \ of 1 are ſoft, ſuccu- 
lent, and fibrous; and when cut, broke, 
or diſturbed, are very ſubject to rot: if it 
does not rot, it puſhes out ſmall flender 
roots, which ſpread and entangle one 


amongſt another, ſo that they never make 


ſuch: vigorous ſhoots as when the roots 
are ſtraight and ſtrong, which they are 
when ſown and never diſturbed. 


E e THIS 
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THn1s: is a good reaſon for being at ſo 
much trouble in preparing the beds before 
ſowing, alſo for laying ſo great a quantity 
of dung in the bottom of the trench; for 
planted -aſparagus will never ſtrike their 
roots ſo deep as what is ſown. 


Asp AR Aus ſeed is very hard and dry, 
and long in coming up; yet it is of ſuch 
a nature, that if ſown very early, and 
hard froſts or much rain happen after- 
wards, it is apt to rot; or if the ſeaſon is 
mild at firſt, and it comes up ſoon, and a 
hard froſt ſucceeds, it cuts off the young 
ſhoots cloſe to the ground, which 1s a great 


detriment to the plants, for there are few 


roots to ſupport them, and a good deal of 
the ſubſtance of the ſeed 1s ſpent in produ- 
cing the firſt ſhoots; thoſe that come 
after are very weak, and it is a year before 
_ recover their firength. 


Taz beſt method is to prepare the ſeed 
three weeks before the time of ſowing, 
which then may be three weeks longer 
deferred, by which time the hard froſts 


will be over, and the ſeed will be as far 


advanced as if it had been in the ground in 
a mild ſeaſon. 


To 
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To prepare the ſeed, mix an equal quan- 
tity of dry ſand and freſh grains from the 
brewhouſe; rub them well together, lay 
it in a heap four or five'days, then rub 
and mix the ſeed with it, and put it in a 
little box or garden-pot, covering it over 
an inch at top with ſand, and ſet it in a 
dry airy place; in ſix days examine it, and. 
if it inclines to mouldineſs, rub all over 
again, and it will. require no further trou- 
ble, but will be ſprouted, and in $900. or- 
der for ſowing in three weeks. 
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Fn cultivation of tbe for feed- 
ing cattle is of great benefit, and its advanta- 
ges are ſo great, that it is furprizing that it 
has not become general long before this, 
eſpecially as there are ſeveral gentlemen 
that have brought them to great perfection, 
and found them very profitable. 


Ix ſeveral converſations I have had with 
farmers on this head, moſt' of them made 
the following objections: That it was 
too expenſive, and that it impoveriſhed the 
land; that it alſo required more dung than 
they could afford. So far they were quite 
wrong, for it takes no great labour, and 


it greatly improves the land; and if they 


are properly managed, it ſerves for a 
ſummer fallow, and there will be a 


very good crop after cabbages without any 


Ir they are well managed and brought 


toa large ſize, there will be more weight 


on an acre of good cabbages than there 
poſſibly 
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poſſibly can be on an acre of the very 
beſt turnips. They are eaſier to culti- 
vate; for they are not ſubje& to the fly,: 
which in dry ſeaſons often deſtroys whole 
fields of turnips; whereas. if winter cab- 
bage-plants are planted, they ſeldom ren 
quire any water; and for the ſpring plants, 
if the ſeaſon is ever ſo dry, a good water- 
ing at planting will ſuffice to n them 
grow. | 

u e are or great uſe in ep 
ſnows and hard froſts, when turnips cannot 
be got; and I have been informed, that if 
all the rotten leaves are taken off, and the 
ſound cabbages given to milk-cows, that 
they affect neither butter nor milk. This 
I cannot aſſert as a fat that I have ſeen 
tried, but I had the information from an 
ingenious gentleman of veraaity. 


Ir is well known by every perſon that: 
has given turnips to their milk-cows, 
that they give the butter ſo firong a taſte, 
that in a few days it is hardly eatable, 
even by thoſe whoſe taſte is not very nice. 
In markets it is generally the firſt queſtion, 
Is it turnip-butter? and if it is, no gentry 
will purchaſe it, and it is always ſold 
cheaper. If feeding milk-cows with clean 

cabbages 
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cabbages will remedy this, it will be an 
acquiſition to the public, and a very great 
advantage to the farmer. 


CaBBAGEs will thrive in all ſoils except 
in poor gravel, which is a great advantage 
to the farmer, as gravelly grounds are fit- 
teſt for turnips. 


Ix the ſtrongeſt clays cabbages may be 
brought to great perfection; and as that 
is not a ſoil fit for turnips, there they muſt 
be a great improvement; for if moſt of the 
farm is ſtrong clay, and unfit for turnips, 
in years when hay is ſcarce it will be a 
great advantage to have a 2 crop of 
cabbages. 792 


Ir cabbages are intended to be planted 
on a very ſtiff clay, ſuppoſe bean or wheat 
ſtubble, the field ſnould be plowed as ſoon 
as the corn is cleared, and then again juſt 
before winter, in the ſame manner; and 
if the ſpring is dry it will be of ſervice to 
harrow it well; but that ſhould be done 
juſt before it is plowed, for it will beeome 
very fine by harrowing after the winter's 
froſt; and if much rain ſhould fall before 
it is plowed, it will run all together and 
become quite ſtiff; ſo that it muſt be 

. plowed 
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plowed as ſoon as 7 after harrow- 
ing. 


BeroRE the laſt plowing there ſhould 
be eight or ten loads of good rotten dung 
ſpread over each acre; then plowed, well 
harrowed, and planted immediately. 


PLanrTs that have been ſown in the au- 
tumn, and pricked out in beds four inches 
aſunder, are the fitteſt for clay ground, as 
they are larger and hardier than thoſe that 
are ſown in the ſpring, and they may be 
planted three months ſooner, which will 
be a great advantage, for they grow very 
ſlowly for ſome time in ſuch ground; but 
after they have got good hold they will 
your very faſt. 


ALL cabbages ſhould be pulled and car- 
ried to a fold, at ſome convenient ſhed, to 
be eaten; it being very improper to allow 
cattle to go amongſt them; for if they are 
confined to ever ſo ſmall a ſpace they waſte 
and deſtroy them greatly; and that is 
the reaſon the farmers ſay it impoveriſhes 
the ground, for the crop 1s carried off and 
ſpent in another place; but they ſhould 
conſider what a quantity of dung is got 

"2 in 
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in the fold, the cabbage ground having no 
need of it, which is a great advantage. 


A GoonD crop of beans may be had 


on clay ground after calbages without 
any dung. 


Ir it is intended to have beans, the 
cabbages ſhould be all cleared off by Can- 
dlemas, and the ground plowed and ſown 
as ſoon as the weather will permit; but 
if after plowing it was well harrowed, and 
the beans planted with ſetting-ſticks, there 
would be a much better crop, and a quar- 
ter of the ſeed would be ſufficient. | 


Ta1s is practiſed in many places in the 
ſouth, where both labour and ground 
are much dearer than in the north, and 
they find it turn to good account. 


THEY plant them eighteen inches, ſome- 
times two feet, row from row, and three 
inches in the row. Two women, with a 
bag in their aprons to hold the beans, 
plant them very quick. They have two 
lines beginning at oppoſite ends, each 
planting. the whole of . their own line, ſo 
that they are ready at both ends to ſhift 
the lines. They make the holes with 


the 
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the ſetting- ſtick, and drop a bean in each ; 


and when the field is planted, harrow it 
all over. | | 


Wunx the beams are two or three inches 
above ground they ſhould be hoed in the 
row, to deſtroy the weeds that are in the 
line of the beans, and then a furrow 
drawn with a plow between the rows. 
This furrow ſhould be drawn as ſoon as 
the beans are hoed, for if they are any 
taller they will be in danger of being 
broken. It may lie until the beans are a 
foot high, and then be drawn up to their 
ſtems with a hoe. 


By this ncthad of working the = 
is kept quite clean, and will be almoſt as 
good as another ſummer fallow. The 
goodneſs of the crop will pay all the ex- 
traordinary expences triple, beſides the ad- 
vantage of the ground being kept clean. 


Ir the ground intended for cabbages be , 
a ſtrong rich loam (which is the very beſt 
for them) they will grow very large; but 
it ſhould be plowed before winter, and lye 
rough to mellow. If it is to be planted 
with winter plants, which is alſo the beſt 
for this ſoil, it ſhould be harrowed, dung- 
ed, 
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ed, plowed, harrowed, and planted in ſuc- 
ceſſion as ſoon as can be; but if it is to 
be planted with ſpring plants, it ſnould be 
harrowed as ſoon as tolerably dry in the 
ſpring, and plowed directly; for if it is 
not plowed before planting time it will be 
full of weeds. 


JosT before the ſeaſon for planting, 
which ſhould be as ſoon as the plants can 
be got to a good ſize, it ſhould be dung- 
ed, plowed, and harrowed, and then plant- 


ed. | 


Lr rr dung will be ſufficient for 
ſuch ground, and a good crop of barley 
will grow after the cabbages without 


dung. 


Ir the ground to be planted with cab- 
bages be of a ſandy nature, or a light 
loam of a good depth, they will thrive 
extremely well. It would be better to 
plow it before winter; but if plowed early 
in ſpring it will anſwer. 


GRouND of this nature anſwers the beſt 
of any for ſpring plants, it being natural- 
ly ſoft, and they will take root much 


| ſooner than in any other kind of ſoil, and 
ES - it 
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it ſhould be dunged and plowed juſt be- 
fore it is intended to be planted. 


ArTER it is plowed it ſhould be well 
harrowed, and then a ſhallow furrow : 
drawn by the plow at four feet diſtance 
from one another, and the cabbages planted 
in the bottom of it at two feet and a half 
diſtance, -_ | 


Wurx the cabbages are grown to have 
three or four inches of ſtem, the weeds 
ſhould be hoed between the plants in the 
rows, and the looſe earth that was thrown 
up in making the furrow, ſhould be drawn 
cloſe up to the ſtems. 


AlL the cabbages that are planted in the 
different grounds that were winter plants, 
about the end of June ſhould have two 
furrows drawn by the plow between every 
row, throwing the mould up to the .cab- 
bages; after which it ſhould be drawn 
quite cloſe to the ſtem by a hoe. It will 
be the middle or latter end of July before 
it will be neceſſary to draw the furrows 
and earth up the ſpring plants. | 


Wur cabbages are planted in a fine 
light ſandy ſoil that is of a good depth, 


if 
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If the ground is kept clean, and the 
cabbages cleared off by Candlemas, the 
ground may be put in good order to- pro- 
duce a fine crop of carrots. 


Wren carrots, are intended after cab- 
bages, the cabbages ſhould be pulled up 
by the roots, for their roots would be very 
troubleſome in the carrot ground. 'Fhe 
ground ſhould be plowed as deep as s poſſi- 
ble and lay rough. 


Tun ſeed for winter plants ſhould be 
ſown at two different times, for there is 
often three weeks difference, or more, in 
the ſeaſon. The firſt ſowing ſhould be 
about the latter end of July, and the 
ſecond about the 18th of Auguſt. 


Ir the autumn is very fine, which often 
happens, thoſe ſown firſt will be too 
large; and if they ſtand through the win- 
ter many of them will run to ſeed in the 
ſpring; but if the autumn prove cold 
and froſty, as it ſometimes does, thoſe 
laſt ſown will be too ſmall and weak, 
and unable to veſiſt the cold winds and 
hard froſts. 


Wuen the plants have got four leaves 
they ſhould be pricked out into beds in an 


open 
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open pot in the garden or in the fields 
(where hares and rabbits cannot come at 
them) at four inches diſtance every way. 
If they are planted near walls or hedges 
it draws them, and they have long ſtems, 
which makes them weak, and is a. great 
detriment ; for it is the ſtrong ſtiff plants 
which make the large cabbages. 


ALL thoſe that are the leaſt acquainted 
with gardening know, that if the ſeaſon 
is dry, all young plants, when firſt planted 
out, ſhould have water, and it would be 
very ſuperfluous to direct it; but this js 
deſigned for the farmer (not the gardener) 
who is ſuppoſed not yet to have come to 


a perfect knowledge of managing plants of 
this kind. 


Ir the ſeaſon is very dry when the 
young plants are Planted out, they ſhould 
have a good watering in the evening or 
morning after planting; but if ever ſo 
dry ſhould have no more. It is much bet- 
ter for them to be ſtiff and ſhort, both for 
ſtanding the winter and planting out in the 
ſpring, than thoſe that are fluſh, tall, and 
tender, which watering or a wet ſeaſon 
makes them. 


TRE 
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TRE ground which the young plants are 
pricked out in to ſtand the winter, ſhould 
be a good natural ſoil, not made rich with 
dung ; for then the plants grow too faſt, 
and are ſo thick that they are drawn; and 
if it comes a hard winter op | are in dan- 


ger of being loſt. 


Ir there are no winter plants, and the 
whole is to be planted with ſpring plants, 
they ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible, in 
a ſpot of good ground that lies potty 
warm, to bring them forward. 


Trey ſhould not be. ſown too thick, 
and it would be worth the labour, after 
they are come up, to thin them by hand 
to four inches diſtance, as the trouble 
would be all ſaved in the planting, beſides 
the advantage of the plants being much 
larger ; for when they are very thick they 
are long ſtemmed, crooked, and very 
troubleſome to plant, which they are not 


when thin. 


Tas ſeaſon for planting plants that have 
been kept over the winter, is any time 
from the beginning of March to the end 
of April ; but the ſooner they are planted 
the crop will be the better ; for in that 

early 
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early ſeaſon they have a good chance to 
get rain after planting; and as the ground 
is for the moſt part moiſt, they will re- 
quire no watering when planted, which 
is ſaving more labour and expence than 
the tranſplanting of the plants coſts in 
autumn, beſides the advantage of the 
plants having almoſt three months longer 
to grow. \ 


Ir ſharp froſts ſhould enſue after the 
cabbages are planted in the fields, it will 
not hurt them, for the moving makes 
them more hardy than if they had not 
been tranſplanted. 


IT will be the beginning or middle of 
June before the plants that are ſown in 
ſpring are ſtrong enough to plant out. It 
is wrong to plant them ſmall in the field, 
for if the ground is not fine it will be 

very difficult to make them faſt, and at 
that ſeaſon the weather is generally hot. 
If they are not good large plants they will 
ſtand a bad chance, although they are well 
watered when planted. | 


IT the weather is rainy and dull, it will 
be much better for them; and if there is 


an appearance of rain it will be right to 
wait 
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wait a few days; for it is much better 
planting if the ground is wet at top, as it 
prevents the mould running into the hole, 
which is very troubleſome in planting. 


Ir a good deal of rain ſhould fall juſt at 
the time of planting (but it very ſeldom 
happens that a ſufficiency falls at. that 
ſeaſon to moiſten the ground deep- enough 
for the roots of the plants) it would even 
be a great ſervice to them to be watered 
when the weather is dull. One quart 
will be of more advantage than à gallon 
when it is hot and dry; and if in a few 
days it ſnould be very hot, and continue ſo 
for a long time, they will require no more 
watering. 


Ir the ground has been well prepared, 
and is very tender and fine, it will have a 
good deal of moiſture in it: and if ſome 
rain has fallen they may do without water; 
but if the ground is rough and lumpy, 
water is abſolutely neceſſary, although 
there has been a good deal of rain. 


Ir e are managed on the different 
ſoils, as here directed, they will be a pro- 
fitable crop, and few will be without them 
after they have experienced the great ad- 
vantage they are of in winter- feeding. 

No 
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No cattle are fond of eating vegetables 
when they are frozen; therefore if the 
cabbages are carried home and laid in a 
cow-houſe fingly, where cattle are kept, 
the heat of the place will ſoon thaw them; 
but if they lie in a heap they will continue 
frozen, although in a very warm place. 


IT will require no great room to thaw 
them; for after a few are thawed, and 
the cattle fed, ſome may be laid all along 
behind them, to be ready againſt theſe are 
eaten. This will be very little trouble, 
the cattle will be much better fed, and 
there will be no waſte. 


CABBAGES may be taken up id laid | 
cloſe together in the earth, and covered 
with peaſe ot bean ſtraw to keep the froſt 
from them; that light covering will ad- 
mit the air and 8 their rotting, 


Tas feeding in winter with vegetables 
that are not frozen muſt be a great ad- 
vantage: they are more nouriſhing and 
make the cattle much fatter and ſooner. 


Ff CHAP: 
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c HAP. XVI. 
On Carrots. 


CaRRoTS are another very beneficial 
vegetable for feeding, and many other 
profitable uſes, . The cultivation of them 
in all the different ſoils they will thrive in 
will be very advantageous to the farmer. 
I ſhall endeavour to give ſuch plain and 
eaſy directions for the propagation of them 
as I hope will be ſucceſsful, allowing for 
the common accidents of ſeaſons. 


ALL the farmers may keep their horſes 


' from the beginning of September to near 


May-day with carrots and hay, without 


one grain of corn, which muſt occaſion a 
th ſaving of oats. 


Tur following i is an abſolute fact: That 
three acres of carrots, on a ſoil that is not 
the very beſt for the growth of them, ſup- 
ported twenty-four working horſes, thirty 
grown ſwine, and ſeveral young horſes and 
cattle, from the end of October to the be- 


ginning 
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ginning of April. The horſes were work- 
ed every day, looked y_-_ and were fat. 


Bes1DEs there were quantities frequently 
given to the milk-cows during that time, 
which had no bad effect on the milk; 
and they gave a greater quantity at a meal 
than if they had not had carrots, and the 
butter was ſweeter than of thoſe which 
were fed with the beſt hay only. 


THe labour in keeping carrots clean is 
not much different, nor more expenſive, 
than that of turnips, where turnips are 
hoed and kept clean as they ſhould be. 


Tour Nis will be ſomething like a crop, 
although they are not hoed, and are full 
of weeds, and there are many places 
where ſuch ſlovenly work is ſeen ;, but the 
occupiers of the grounds ſuffer for their 
negligence, both in the loſs of turnips 
and the dirtineſs of their grounds, as the 

ſeeds blow all over the farm ; but unleſs 
carrots are kept clean and hoed to a pro- 


per diſtance, they will be good for no- 
thing. 


I am of opinion that there are few far- 
mers, after they have found the great ad- 
Ff 2 vantage 
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vantage carrots are of in feeding, but 
will endeavour to have ſome acres of them, 
which requires no great art, if the whole 
farm is not a hard clay, of a ſhallow gravel; 
in that caſe it is in vain to attempt their 


propagation. 


CarRoTs will thrive on ſandy grounds 
of all kinds; light loams, ſtrong loams, 
light black moulds, and all kinds of land 
that is of a looſe, open nature. 


Tax ground which carrots are ſown on 
ſhould never be dunged that year; but 
they ſhould follow a crop that has been 
dunged the preceding year; for the 
ground muſt be in good heart, or there 
will be little profit. 


Turkr is no crop that prepares the 
ground ſo well for carrots as cabbages, 
when carrots are intended after cabbages, 
before the cabbages are planted the ground 
ſhould be well dunged previous to the 
laſt plowing. 


THe cabbages ſhould be all got off by 
Candlemas, and as ſoon as the ground is 
tolerably dry it ſhould be plowed as deep 
as the plow can go, and lie rough until 

near 
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near the time of ſowing: it then ſhould 
be well harrowed with a large harrow 
which will make it fine at top. It muſt 
be plowed again directly, for if rain 
ſhould come before it is plowed, all the 
fine mould at top will run into a hard 
cruſt, and all the advantage of the early 
plowing will be loſt. 


THERE are ſome kinds of ſoils (which 
have been mentioned before) that cab- 
bages will thrive on, that are not fit to be 
ſucceeded by carrots: but as carrots are 
ſo advantageous a crop, if there is any 
ground in the farm that is fit for them, it 
ſhould be fo contrived as to be planted 
with cabbages, that the carrots ' may be 
ſown after them. 


IT is a good method, where there are 
large quantities of potatoes propagated, 
to plant firft potatoes, which are always 
dunged with long dung. 


To prepare the ground properly, it 
ſhould be plowed as ſoon as the potatoes 
are taken up, to mix and rot the lo 
dung that they were planted with. F 
ſhould lay rough all winter; early in the 
ſpring harrowed, then dunged according 

FE 
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as the ground is in heart; then plowed, 
harrowed, and planted with cabbages, to 
be. managed as before directed, and ſown 
with carrots next ſpring. 


ALL thofe crops will thrive” on the 
ſame ſort of ſoil, and produce good crops 
of each kind. 

\ 

Ix the crops are ſown in this ſucceſſion, 
the potatoes ſhould be kept very clean, 
and no weeds allowed to ſeed on the 
ground ; for if they do they will be very 
troubleſome in the carrot ground. 


Tax cabbages the next year muſt alſo 
be hoed and kept clean, and well plowed 
between the rows, which is almoſt as 
good as a ſummer fallow; by this ma- 
nagement the carrot ground will be in 
ſuch good order next ſpring that the 
hoeing will be wy and the crop good. 


Tax beſt ſoil for carrots is the black 
deep ſandy grounds that are in low bot- 
toms by river ſides; there they grow large 
and fine, and prove a very profitable crop. 
Tf ſuch ground can be had, the labour will 
be trifling. Suppoſing it had produced 
cabbages the year before, it ſhould be 

_ plowed 
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plowed when the cabbages are got off, 
and lie rough until the time of ſowing the 
carrots, and ſhould then be harrowed with _ 
a large harrow, plowed immediately, and 
harrowed, the ſeed ſown, and then lightly 
harrowed with a buſh-hatrow. | 


Ir the ground intended to be ſown be a 
deep but hungry ſand, it ſhould be ma- 
naged in the ſame manner, but ſown as 
early as poſſible; for if the plants do not 
get good hold of the ground before the 
dry weather comes on in the ſpring, they 
will come to nothing ; but if ſown early, 
there will be a fine crop. 


Sandy loam is a very good ſoil ; ſuch 
ground is always of a good depth, and a 
fine crop may be expected. It ſhould be 
treated much in the ſame manner as the 
former, only it will require a little more 
harrowing before the ſeed is ſown. 


Ix ſtiff loam, carrots will thrive very 
well; but it will require a good deal more 
working to reduce it; for rough ground 1s 
very unfit for carrots. | 


Ir ſtiff loam has not produced cabbages 


the year before, it would be much better 
| to 
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to be fallow for a ſummer; and if it is 
not in good heart, to have five or fix loads 
of very rotten dung per acre ſpread over it 
in ſummer, and plowed in directly. It 
ſhould he kept very clean. 


THr1s method will be much condemned 
by the generality of the farmers as too ex- 
penſive, on account of the two winters and 
one ſummer's working and dunging alſo 
for one crop; but I am ſure it will pay 

very well, for it will produce a very good 
crop ifthe ſeaſon proves temperate. 


Ir there is a more proper ſpot I would 
not recommend ſuch ſoil, only in caſe of 
neceſſity, that it is the beſt in the farm, 
that thofe who have not a fitter ſoil may 
not defpair of having good carrots. 


BLAck mould, and all loofe earths, will 
anſwer very well for carrots ; but they 
ſhould be ſown early, for the ſame reaſons 
that were given for fowing ſandy ground. 


Ir the beſt ground in a whole farm is 
all tiff and next to a clay, it is very unfit 
for carrots; but at a ſmall expence it 
may be made to grow them tolerably 
well; and the ground will alſo be greatly 

0 
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many years. 


THe following compoſition, WOW 
and laid on, and plowed and harrowed two 
or three times afterward, will mix with 
the natural foil, and bring it into good 
order for ſowing. If the ſeaſon is not 
very wet there will be a good es - 


TwELVE loads of ſharp ſand, four load 
of light looſe earth, and one load of rot- 
ten dung, all well mixed, and turned at 
leaſt twice before it is laid on. Twelve 
loads to an acre will do pretty well ; but 
to make the ground very good it would 
take feen. 


ALL the expence of this muſt not be 
reckoned to the account of the carrots, 
for next year a good crop of turnips may 
be had, if the ground is plowed and 
laid rough all winter, and properly work- 
ed in the ſpring, and ſown at the uſual 


time. 


Tas ground that is intended for carrots 
ſhould always be plowed. in the autumn, 
and lie rough all winter; but if they 
are to ſucceed cabbages, . theſe ſhould ” | 

al 
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all got off by Candlemas, and the firſt 
time the ground is tolerably dry it ſhould 
be plowed, that it may a ſome froſt 
to mellow it. 


Ir the ground intended for carrots is 
of a ſtiff nature, it ſhould be well har- 
rowed with a large harrow every time 
juſt before the plowing; but it ſhould 
be dry when both harrowed and plowed ; 
for wet plowing is very detrimental to all 
ground, but much more ſo to ground 
where carrots are to be ſown. 


Tux reaſon for ſo much harrowing is, 
that the ground may be all very fine the 
depth of the plow ; for if the ſurface be 
only fine and rough below, the clods will 
ſtop the ſmall roots of the carrots in their 
going down, and make them forked and 


good for nothing. 


Ir the ground was quite. hard it would 
be much better for them than rough ; for 
when rough and looſe, the ſmall end, as 
ſoon as it meets with the leaſt obſtruction, 
(if the mould is looſe) the root bends, 
and ſo grows into. many forks ; whereas if 
the ground is all equally hard and free of 
ſtones, they will ſtrike a great depth into 
the hard ground. 

THE 
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Tun ground ſhould never lie any time 
after the laſt plowing before it is ſown; 
for if dry weather ſhould ſet in, the ſeed 
will lie a long time before it comes up, 
and a great deal of it will not appear until 
there 1s rain. 


THE weeds at the ſame time will grow, 
and there is no hoeing until the carrots are 
all up: in that caſe the largeſt of the 
weeds muſt be pulled by the. hand; for 
if they are permitted to grow until the 
carrots are viſible, they will be too ſtrong 
to cut with the hoe; and if then pulled 
they will draw many of the carrots out of 
the ground, for there are many of the an- 
nual weeds that ſpread their roots very 
much when they are permitted to ſtand 
to grow large. 


Wur the ſeafon will permit, the earlier 
the carrots are ſown the better: if the 
ground is tolerably dry, they may be. ſown 
the beginning of March, for after they 


are come up they will ſtand a hard froſt _ 


without ſuſtaining any injury. 
P p 

Tuꝝx ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible 
after the .ground is plowed for the laſt 
time. The method to proceed is this: 
| Ea tie plow 
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_ plow and harrow; then ſow and harrow 
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again. 


Ir the ſoil is ſtiff (which it will not be 
if it has been managed as directed) a heavy 
harrow ſhould be drawn over it three or 
four times before it is ſown, and then har- 
rowed twice over with a light harrow after 
it is ſown. A pound and a half of ſeed 
is fufficient for an acre; but thoſe who 
have not been accuſtomed to ſow it had 
better uſe two pounds. They are eaſily 
cut out in hoeing, if too thick. 


Tus feed being very light, the huſks 
that adhere to it make it very apt to ftick 
cloſe, and render it hard to ſeparate; there- 
fore the beſt method is to mix it with 
twice as much ſand as ſeed, of a different 
colour from the land that it is ſown in; if 
the land is of a red colour uſe white ſand, 
and red fand, if the ground is of a whitiſh 
colour; rub it between the hands until the 
huſks are moſtly broken off; then the 
ſeeds will fly more regularly, and the ſand 
will ſhew where the ground is ſown. It 
it is more difficult to ſow than turnips, but 
a little practice will make it eaſy. | 


Tut beſt method of ſowing carrots is 


to prepare the ſeed before ſowing; and 
| then, 
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then, if ſown as directed, it will be all 
up as. ſoon as the annual weeds; and may 
be hoed before the weeds come to any 


height, which is of great advantage, and 
ſaves much labour. 


To prepare the ſeeds: Take three parts 
dry ſand and one of freſh grains from the 
brewhouſe, mix both together, rub it all 
over between the hands ſeveral times, and 
then lay 1t in a box. 


Tuis muſt be repeated daily for four or 
five days; then it ſhould lie four days, 
and be rubbed again; in four days more 
it ſhould be examined, and if there be no 
ſigns of mouldineſs it ſhould be covered 
an inch thick with dry ſand, and remain 
for fifteen days, by which time it will be- 


gin to ſprout, ang. | be in proper: oder: tor 
(OWINg, | 3 „ 


Ir there be any ſigns of mouldineſs 
when the ſeed has lain eight or nine days, 
(for it will be right to examine it about 
that time) it muſt be all turned out of the 
box and rubbed over; and if it appears to 
be wet it ſhould be ſpread a few hours 
in an open airy place, but not in the ſun, 
and then put up again, and afterwards 
there will be no danger of its moulding. f 
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. As ſoon as the carrots are fairly up they 
ſhould be hoed with a three inch hoe. If 
the weather is favourable they will 

very faſt, and in ſix or eight weeks will 
want hoeing again, which may be per- 
formed with a ſix-inch hoe, and left at 
that diſtance. 


Two hoeings will be ſufficient for the 
prepared ſeeds, if the ground be in tolera- 
ble good order; for before any weeds can 
grow after the ſecond hoeing, the plants 


will cover all the ground and prevent 
them. 


Wren the carrots are taken up they 
may be laid in any dry place; but where 
there 1s a quantity it will be beſt to build 
a ſhed or hovel on purpoſe for them. It 
may be a double roof, or a ſhed againſt a 
wall; if againſt a wall, it muſt be well 
fecured at top between the wall and the 
ſhed, for the wet is apt to come in there, 


and run down the rafters, and ſpoil the 
whole. 


A DETACHED hovel is the beſt with a 
double roof, the ſide-walls of which ſhould 
be about fix feet high, and the breadth of 
the houſe ten or twelve feet; for if it was 


much 
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much broader there would be too great a 
body of carrots, and they would be apt 
to heat. The ſide-walls would be better 
if made of whins very cloſe, as they ad- 


mit a free air and keep out the froſt , for a 
wall would make it very damp. 


Tas roof ſhould be thatched, as it will 


keep out the froſt much better than any 
other kind of covering. The floor ſhould. 
be a foot higher than the ground round, 
in order to keep the carrots dry; and if 
the ground is wettiſh, it ſhould be raiſed 
with dry rubbiſh, that there may be no 
_ at bottom. 


Tae ſhed, or hovel, ſhould be got 
finiſhed in the beginning of the ſummer, 
that all may be perfectly dry; and as ſoon 
as poſſible a- good quantity of ſand laid 
in, in dry weather, the ſharper the 12 


ter. 


| "ps can be no particular time fixed 
for taking up the carrots; but as ſoon 
as the tops begin to grow yellow it ſhould 
be done. 


Tun weather ſhould be ary and fine; 
for if they are taken up wet it will be 


very 
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very bad for them. They ſhould never be 
taken up when it is froſty. 


A nuMBER of men ſhould be employed 
to take them up with dung-forks, and 
women ſufficient to cut off their tops at 
an inch from the carrot, and put them into 
carts to he e home. 4 


Ir the eh is ; light * ſandy, and 
the weather dry, they will be very clean; 
but if the ground is of the loamy kind, 
the mould adheres to them, which mould 
be rubbed off with the hand, and care 
ſhould be taken not to break the rind. 
Thoſe that are cut or broke, ſhould be 
thrown by for e vie, 


Wu they are brought home there 
ſhould be an inch of dry fand ſpread 
over about ſix feet in Fen of the floor, 
and ſome very dry wheat-ſtraw laid up at 
the end and both ſides of the houſe ; then 
the carrots ſhould be brought in and laid 
even on the floor a foot thick, and a pile 
of them made trait up at ſix feet diſtance 
from the end of the houſe. 


A LITTLE ſand ſhould be ſprinkled in 


among them, and ſome at both the ſides; 
then 


% 


ES 
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then another foot of carrots and ſand, as 
before, until they are within a foot of 
the top of the houſe. , The laſt layer 
ſhould be covered two or three inches with 
ſand. 


Wr that layer is finiſhed another 
ſhould be begun in the ſame manner, and 
carried up after the ſame method, until 
the houſe is filled, or the carrots houſed, 
taking care to lay ſand on the floor at the 
beginning of every layer, and to fill up 
the ſides of every layer with ſand, to Sou 
tet the carrots from froſt and air. ele 


the ſide-walls of the hovel, or ſhed, are | 


made of whins, the air will paſs all round 
the ſand that, i is laid on the outiiges, and 
keep the whole dry. | 


Ir will be pry to have two day 
in the ſhed, or houſe, if it is of any length, 
for the conyeniency of houſing the carrots; 
for it would be very troubleſome to go the 
whole length of the houſe with every 
baſket of them. 


CaRRoTSs laid up in this manner will | 
keep very well till May, and be as firm 
and good as when firſt tab out of the 
ground. | 


Gg Tux 
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Tux horſes that have not been accuſ- 
tomed to feed on them will be very nice 
at firſt, and will not eat them; therefore 
they ſhould be cut ſmall, and mired with 


their corn, and they will ſoon grow ſo fond 


of them as to lea ve corn and feed on the 
carrots. 


THERE will be no occaſion to cut them 
after the horſes have taken to cating them. 
Cows and young cattle will feed on them 
freely at firſt. The ſwine want no 
invitation, and for them they want no 


waſhing. 


UNFORESEEN accidents ſometimes hap- 
pen, ſo that there may be poor crops of car- 
rots; this is common to every thing that 
is ſown; and although all the directions 
are followed, and the ſoil proper and in 
good order, the ſeaſon may be ſo bad and 
contrary to them, that there may be few; 
but this will ſeldom happen. 


AccipeNnrTs of this kind often happen in 
all the common courſes of gardening and 
huſbandry that have been in practice for 
many years, and allowed to be a good and 
ſubſtantial reaſon ; but in things that are 

new, 
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new, if the ſeaſon. is ever ſo bad and con- 
trary, the fault is laid to the new projects 
as being of no utility, only ſpeculative, and 
without any real exiſtence but in the brain 


of the projector. 


Ler no ſuch prejudices as theſe affect 
thoſe that intend to make trial of growing 
carrots; for although they ſhould be un- 
ſucceſsful in the firſt, and even in the ſe- 
cond attempt, let them perſevere' with re- 
ſolution, and they will find their laboyr 
well rewarded, for they are in general a 
more certain crop than any thing that 1s 
ſown for feeding, and of greater profit 

than apy one can conceive that has not 
tried them. | 


Tux truth of this I can aſſert by what 
I have ſeen, and by what has been done at 
Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne's, at Parlington, 
where they are the moſt advantageous and 
profitable vegetable for feeding cattle that 
is ſown or planted in England. 


GREamT advantage may be had from the 
cultivating of carrots in large quantities, 
as they feed working horſes, cattle for fat- 
tening, young cattle and ſwine, without 

'W 8 2 Corn, 


» 
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corn, which muſt greatly leſſen the con- 
ſumption of oats. 


Tas kinds of carrot-ſceds proper to ſow 
in fields are the large red-horn carrot, and 
the long large orange. 


Ir the ground is ſhallow the born-entrot 
is the only ſeed fit to ſow; they will go 
down as far as the ſoil will permit, and 
grow to a great thickneſs, ſo that many 
of them will weigh four or five pounds, 
and even in ſuch ground will be a very pro- 
fitable crop. 


Ir the ground is ſandy and deep, the 
large orange carrot is the beſt kind. Al- 
though it is a hungry, poor, ſandy ſoil, if 
it is ſown early it will produce a good crop, 
if it has been managed according to the 
directions here given. 


Ir the ground is a good, deep, ſandy 
loam, ſuch as the ſoil is in general about 
Pontefract, in Vorkſhire, they will grow 
to an immenſe ſize, and produce a crop 
advantageous beyond imagination. 


IN 
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In ſuch ground, if hoed to a proper 
diſtance, which ſhould not be leſs than 
ten inches, and kept clear of weeds, 
they will grow to. be ten and twelve pounds 
weight. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII, 


The Cultivation of Turnips, and the Method 
to keep them from Froſt in Winter. 


Tu cultivation of turnips is ſo well 
known all over England, that it may 
ſeem ſuperfluous to give any farther in- 
ſtructions with regard to their culture: 
yet, notwithſtanding they are already 
brought to great perfection, there are till 
ſome particulars that are not generally 
known, which, if put in practice, would 
render that uſeful vegetable of double the 
value it is at preſent eſtimated, for the 
feeding of cattle. | 


I sHALL endeavour to give ſome uſeful 
directions reſpecting the ſowing in drill 
and broad caſt, and the proper ſoils for 
this kind of huſbandry. Dry, light, 
gravelly ſoil is the beſt kind for turnips, 
in which they ſhould be ſown broad caſt, 
and never in drills; for the ground being 
naturally dry, if thrown up in ridges it 
becomes ſo light, that if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove very dry there will be little proſ- 
pea of @ ſucceſsful crop. The more the 
ground 


— 
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ground is worked, and the finer it is made, 
the moiſter it will be, although plowed 


when very dry, and a = _— 
follows. 


Dos laid on | light ground far turnips 
ſhould be ſo rotten, that it will ſpread like 
aſhes. The beſt method to ſow ſuch 
ground is to harrow it firſt, then plow it, 
and ſpread the dung as you would lime or 
aſhes : this done, give the whole a triple 
harrow, which muſt be very heavy, 
to incorporate the dung properly with the 
mould. Sow the ſeed, and give the 
ground a ſingle turn with a light harrow, 
drawn with ſmall thorns, to prevent the 
harrow making drills, leaving a ſmooth: 
ſurface. If the weather is het and dry, 
and the ground light, it would be of con- 
ſiderable advantage to the turnips to roll 
the ground a day or two after the ſowing. 
If the ground is very ſtrong, drilling will 
be a more certain method for a good 
crop than any other I know in practice. 
When that is the caſe, 'the land muſt be 
plowed and harrowed frequently; it ſhould 
be harrowed after every plowing, but not 
till juſt before it is to be plowed again; 
for if it was to be harrowed ſoon after the 
plowing, and much rain was to fall, it 
would 
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would be ſtiffer the next plowing than if 
It had not been harrowed at all. 


Ir the ground is very ALE after the 
© firſt plowing, which ſhould always be per- 
formed when the ſurface is dry, and a 
week or two of fine dry weather ſhould 
follow, and then a good deal of rain, the 
day after, if it was well harrowed with 
a heavy harrow, it would break the 
earth very fine; but it muſt be plowed 
immediately, for if it was to rain much, 
it would become a ſolid maſs, and it 
would. be 1mpothble to get it into mr 


in proper time. 


IT is proper to . after a tl 
harrowing. This management will alſo 
anſwer for broad caſt. If the ground is 
very rough, the day after plowing, it muſt 
be harrowed with a heavy harrow, and 
then rolled with a ſpike roller, which will 
break many of the cots. | 


Ty the ground is not ſubject to wet 
ſtanding on it, in the winter the drills 
ſhould not be raiſed more than three inches 
above the level; for in winter when 
the ſheep are wet, many of them would 
be loſt when the drills are high. If the 

land 
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land is liable to have the wet continue on 
it after rain, the drills ſhould be raiſed in 
proportion, and then the turnips ſhould be 
pulled, and the ſheep fed in a dry field. 
It muſt be obſerved, that fat ſheep ſhould 
not be fed on ſuch ground. 


THE diſtance for horſe-hoeing and 
plowing between the furrows or ridges 
ſhould be two feet; but if the ground is 
to be cleaned with the hand hoe, they 
may be from ſixteen to twenty inches. 
The horſe-huſbandry is preferable where 
the land is Riff, as the plowing and turning 
the land, that is to be ſowed with turnips 
the next year, makes it fitter for ſowing z 
beſides it is full as good as a ſummer's fal- 
o W. 


WuERE the horſe-huſbandry is uſed, 
and the diſtance fo great as two feet, it is 
alſo abſolutely neceſſary to have them two 
years in the ſame field, that is, where the 
opening between was the firſt year, thould 
be the place for the drill the following 
year; by this means the field is equally 
dunged, and all of it has two years a 


WHERE this method is practiſed on gif 
land, and the land kept clean, it is of 
greater 
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greater advantage than can be conceived, 


and the future crops will amply repay the 
expence and trouble. 


Tux dung for ſowing turnips in the 
drill way ſhould be very rotten, and turned 
until it is ſo fine that it may be ſown by 
hand into the drill; and if ſome good 
ſand was mixed with it, and well incor- 
porated, it would be of great ſervice to the 
crops of turnips, and a great benefit to the 
land afterwards. 


Wuen the land is very rough, rolling it 
with a ſpike-roller would break many of 
the clots, which ſhould be performed the 
day after plowing ; let it be harrowed well 
with a heavy harrow, and then rolled ; 
ns it again directly after —_— 


IT is a common error to Abe ſpabe- 
rollers too heavy. If the ground is very 
rough (which is generally the caſe when 
they are uſed) it is very difficult to draw 
them; beſides they preſs the hard lumps 
that will not readily break into the ground 
like ſo many ſtones, which will be found 
very troubleſome the next plowing, 


THE haciew. and keeping clean the 
ground, where turnips grow, ſhould never 
be 


TU 2M 
be neglected. Some content themſelves 
with pulling out all the great weeds that 
are above the turnips, and would prevent 
their growth; but pay no regard to the 
ſmall ones, even with the turnips, and ſo 


full of ſeed that they ſtock - the ground 
with annual weeds for ſeveral years. 


THERE. has been a great deal written 
about the cultivation of turnips, but little 
ſaid concerning their preſervation, which 


is an article that would be of immenſe 


profit if properly attended to, that is, to 
ſave them from the froſt. 


Tux beginning of long and ſevere froſts 
in general are moderate at firſt; fo 
that the cattle feed on the turnips with 
eaſe forſome days before they are frozen 
through; in that time the tops of many 
of them are bit, the froſt continues, and 
often a fall of ſnow comes, which lays on 
the ground perhaps ſome weeks. As ſoon 
as there is a thaw, all thoſe that were bit 
rot directly, and many of the. largeſt 
turnips alſo (although not bit) which.are 
in general ſpungy, and when once frozen 
through they ſoon rot. * 


1 


Tux 
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Wurz the turnips are come to their 
full growth, on a fine dry day pull up all 
the largeſt, and cut off the tops an inch 
from the turnips for the ſheep to cat, for 
if they are cut cloſe they are ſubjeR to rot. 


Ir this method is put in practice there 
will be few of the turnips loſt by rotting, 
and ſave hay. in the ſevereſt weather, 
which will be a great advantage in years 
when that article is ſcarce ; the ſmall ones 
will reſiſt the ſeverity of the winter, and 
be good feeding late in the ſpring : the 
turnips will be of great value, as they will 
afford ſufficient food through the winter ; 
but few muſt be given at a time, that 
they may be all cat before they are frozen. 


From November 1776 to March 1777, 
although the winter was not ſo ſevere as 
many I have known, yet the frequent 
changes from froſt to ſnow and rain 
rotted one half of moſt fields of turnips that 
were large. If the ground is dry, a large 
pit dug and covered with ſtraw to prevent 


the wet and froſt will keep them: a thatch- 


ed hovel will anſwer, or they may be 
made into a long or round ſtack, but that 
is not ſo convenient for taking them out, 


being ſo very liable to tumble down. 
THE 


Tun ſheep ſhould be fed in the ſevere 
winter weather on dry graſs gelds in the 
fold, and if the ground is ſtiff where the 


turnips grow, it would be better not to 
feed on it in the ſpring. | 


IT is a great profit in hard ſroſts and 


deep ſnows * have plenty of turnips to 


feed with; and what makes it ſtill more 


profitable is, that moſt of thoſe turnips - 


that are then] feeding and fattening the 
cattle would have been rotting in the field 
as ſoon as the thaw came, if they had not 
been ſecured from the froſt. According 
to the preſent method of feeding ſheep on 
turnips, when there comes a deep ſnow 


they muſt have hay, and the turnips they 


ſhould be eating are rotting in the field, 
and are of little ſervice to the land they 
rot on. If the cattle are fed on the largeſt 


of the turnips in winter, the ſmall ones 


that are growing will not run to ſeed fo 


ſoon in the ſpring as the large ones would 


have done, ſo that there will be food for 
the cattle niuch longer, and between the 
turnips, and the graſs, there will not be a 
ſcarcity of food for ſheep ; thoſe that were 
laſt pulled would laſt until the-graſs was 
grown, which would be a great advantage 


to the farmers. 
THE 
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Tux advantages in managing the tur- 
nip crop, as here directed, are many, and 
eaſily put in practice; the expence of 
hoeing is trifling, and very little more 
trouble than feeding with hay, and the 
profit to the farmers will be very great, if 
the whole is put in practice. 
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By W. WILSON, No. 6, Dame-ſtreet, - 
AN | 
J. EXSHAW, No. 98, Grafton: street, 


[Price a Britiſh Crown, neatly bound. ] 


I. A TREATISE on FOREST-TREES: 
Containing, not only the beſt Methods of their - 
Culture, hitherto practiſed, but a variety of new | 
and uſeful Diſcoveries, the reſult of many repeat- 7 
ed Experiments: As alſo, Plain Directions for 
removing moſt of the valuable kinds of Foreſt- 
Trees, to the height of Thirty Feet and upwards, 
with certain ſucceſs; and on the ſame Principles 
(with as certain ſucceſs) for tranſplanting Hedges 
of ſundry kinds, which will at once reſiſt Cattle : 
To which are added, Directions for the Diſpoſition, 
Planting, - and Culture of Hedges, by obſerving 
which, they will be handſomer and ſtronger 
Fences in Five Years, than they now uſually are in 
Ten. | | 


By WILLIAM BOUTCHER, 
NuRSERYMAN at Comely-Garden, Edinburgh, 


. Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the ſoil, 
Who plants like BATHURST, or who builds like BOYLE ? 
"Tis uſe alone that ſanctifies expence, 

And ſplendor borrows all her rays from ſenſe. 


POPE. 


I. A TREATISE on Tues FORCING or 
EARLY FRUITS, -and the Management 
of Hot-Walls, by WILLIAM WILSON, 
Gardener to Sir JamEs CocKBURNE, - Bart. at 
Peterſham. Price a Britiſh Shilling, ſtitched. 


III. T, he only accurate Survey ever made of the 
ROADS in IRELAND. 


By Meſſrs. TayLoR and SkinNER, ſurveyed in 
1777, and corrected down to 1783. 


This uſeful and elegant book of Maps contains 
above a thouſand” corrections and improvements 
more than, the former edition, with ſome new plates 
neatly engraved, in imperial Octavo. 


The work has already received the approbation of 
the right honourable and honourable the Houſe of 
Commons. the Commiſſioners of his Majeſty's Re- 
venue, the Barrack and Ordnance Boards, the Dub- 
lin Society, and moſt of the noblemen and gentle- 
men of Ireland. Price One Guinea in Boards, 


In a few Days will be publiſbed, 


IV. A SUPPLEMENT, entitled the POS T- 
CHAISE- COMPANION, or, TRA“ 
VELLER'S DIRECTORY, through Ireland, neatly 
printed on fine paper, in crown octavo, and or- 
namented with a new map of the kingdom, and 


other ſuitable embelliſhments. 


CONTAINING, 


A particular deſcription of the noblemen and gentle- 
men's ſeats that occur on each road,—an account, 
hiſtorical and deſcriptive, of every place in the king- 
dom remarkable for their antiquities,—revolutions, 
beauty, — natural curioſities, — manufacture, 
ſtate of agriculture,—poſt-towns,—loughs,—bays, 
— harbours. Together with many other additions, 
too numerous to mention, that can either afford 
inſtruction or entertainment to the traveller. 


